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TWO SONNETS. 


BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN, 
WINTER BREAK. 


ALL day between high-curded clouds the sun 
Shone down like summer on the steaming planks. 
The long, bright icicles in dwindling ranks 
Dripped from the murmuring eaves till one by one 
They fell. As ifthe spring had now begun, 
The quilted snow, sun softened to the core, 
Loosened and shunted with a sudden roar 
From downward roofs. Not even with day done 
Had ceased the sound of waters, but all night 
I heard it. In my dreams forgetfully bright 
Methought I wandered in the April woods, 

‘ Where many a silver-piping sparrow was, 
By gurgling brooks and sprouting solitudes, 
And stooped, and laughed, and plucked hepaticas. 


IN MARCH. 

'HE sun falls warm; the Southern winds awake: 

The air seethes upward with a steamy shiver ; 
Each dip of the road is now a crystal lake, 

And every rut a little dancing river. 
Through great, soft clouds that sunder overhead 

The deep sky breaks, as pearly blue as summer; 
Out of a cleft beside the river’s bed 

Flaps the black crow, the first demure new comer. 
The old, scarred drifts are eating fast away 

With glassy tinkle into glittering laces: 
Dogs lie asleep, and little children play 

With tops and marbles in the sun-bare places; 
And I that stroll with many a thoughtful pau-e 
Almost forget that winter ever was. 

OTTAWA, CANADA. 
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RHYMES FROM THE WELSH. 
BRECHVA’S HARP-SONG. 
BY ERNEST RHYS. 








LITTLE harp, at thy cry 
He shall come in good time: 
And thy sword-song on high, 
High shall chime. 


Little harp, in his brain 
Js the fire; in his hand 
Is the sword and the rein 

Of command. 


Little harp, like the wind 
Is his strength; like thy song 
Are his words, to unbind 
Wales ere long! 


Little harp, if his name 
Be unknow?a, ye shall hear 
How the stars tell his fame 
Far and near. 


Little harp, if mnmknown 
He comes, ye shall sing 
How the stars of Wales throne 
Him All King! 
LONDON, ENGLAND. e 
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THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 





BROTHER of mine, g 0d monk with cowléd he ad, 
Walled from that world which thou hast long siace fled, 
And picing thy green close beyond the sea, 

I send my heart to thee. 


Down gust-sweet walks, bordered by lavender, 
While eastward, westward the mad swallows whir, 
All afternoon poring thy missal fair, 

Serene thou pacest there. 


Mixed with the words and fitting like a tune, 
Thou hearest distantly the voice of June, 
The little, gossiping noises in the grass, 

The bees that come and pass. 


Pales the last light: the pool behind the hedge 
Flames like a rose within the windy sedge; 
The thora-bush ghostlier grows beside the stair, 


_ The convent windows flare. 





Yet still thou lingerest; from pastures steep, 

Past the barred gate the shepherd drives the sheep; 
A nightingale breaks forth, aud for a space 

Makes sweeter the sweet place. 


Then the gray monks by hooded twos and threes, 
Move chapelward beneath the flaming trees: 
Closing thy book, back by the alleys fair, 

Thou followest to prayer. 


Born to these brawling days, this work-worn age, 
Oft long I for thy simpler heritage; 

A thoucht of thee is like a breath of bloom 
Blown through a noisy room. 


For thou art quick, not dead. I picture thee 
Forever in that close beyond the sea; 
And find, despite this weather's headlong stir, 
Peace and a comforter. 

‘BALTIMORE, Mp. 


CENTENARY OF JOHN WESLEY'S 
DEATH. 


THE WORLD-WIDE RESULTS OF HIS MOVEMENT 
—ITS ORGANIZATIONS—ITS INFLUENCE 
ON OTHER OHRISTIAN BODIES. 








Articles by Archdeaco1 FARRAR, Professors VINCENT. STEARNS, 
and Birp, Bishops Hurst, PERRY, VINCENT, HENDRIX, TAN- 
NER, HARRIS and Horsey, and Drs. CARMAN, KING, BATES, 
ROBERTS, WARDNER, WATTS, and others. 





THE CHARACTER AND WORK OF JOHN WESLEY. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 


ENGLAND at the end of the eighteenth century was a 
pic ure of spiritual desolation. The repressive measures 
of the Government, adopted in the interests of the State 
Church, had driven out of the country great bodies of 
Puritans, who with desperate energy were intent upon 
building up a Free Church in a free commonwealth 
across the sea. Their thought for life abroad was 
#reater than their thought for life at home. Deism 
arose in England; and no form of error in modern 
times has ever had a calmer, more serious, accom- 
plished or persistent band of advocates than were Lord 
Herbert, Tindal, Wollaston, Collins, Bolingbroke, and 
the rest of that race. Both clergy and laity were alike 
affected by the poison. France had nothing to give but 
a grosser skepticism. Germany was undergoing the 
moral re-action from the long and bitter theological 
controversies between the Lutherans and the Reformed 
parties, and was fast making ready for the Rationalistic 
Era. Neither France nor Germany had a leader to rep- 
resent its small evangelical constituency. It was a wil- 
derness on both sides of the Rhine, in which no herald’s 
voice was heard. 

The English need of a spiritual elevation was the tirst 
thought which mastered John Wesley on his entrance 
upon public life. The more advancement he made in 
persopal religious experience, the more clear became his 
conviction that a revolution was needed in every 
stratum of society and in every part of the country. 
He was not sure that he was the pruvidential agent to 
bring about this result. He seems to have considered it 
his supreme duty to aid in the work. When once on 
the path he never turned aside until in the eighties he 
let fall his mantle. The witnesses to the spiritual dearth 
of England when Wesley walked out of Lincoln College 
are numercus and strong. Southey says: ‘‘ There never 
was less religious feeling than when Wesley blew his 
trumpet and awakened those that slept.” The Weekly 
Miscellany, in 1732, said that ‘‘ godliness looked as odd 
onaman as his great-grandfather’s dress.” Watts in- 
voked the aid of all religious people ‘‘ for the recovery 
of dying religion in the world.” Isaac Taylor declares 
that, but for Methodism, the languishing nonconform- 
ity of the eighteenth century was “‘ rapidly in course to 

be found nowhere but in books.” 

The fitness of John Wesley not only to measure the 
depth of this great need, but to labor successfully to- 
ward its relief,is now matter of no thought in any 
quarter. He possessed preciselythe qualities for the 





forget the force of heredity. Given such a lineage. he 
was the kind of man we should calculate tosee. His 
ancestry on both sides was strong, courageous, never 
satisfied with the existing, always calmest in the 
most violent storm, The poise of John Wesley, when 
assailed by Beau Nash at Bath, might we'l be taken as a 
type of the history of the whole family, from the dis- 
tant days when the Saxon Guy Wesley, or Wellesley, 
was made athane or Member of Parliament; down to 
the hour at night when, the Epworth Rectory ablaze, 
the calm Samuel Wesley, father of John, gathered his 
family about him on the sward and placidly gave 
thanks that all were still alive. Susanna Wesley, the 
mother of John, was the daughter of Dr. Samuel An- 
nesly, the “St. Paul of the Nonconformists.” The 
grandfather of Annesley was Viscount Valentia, while 
his uncle was the first Earl of Anglesea. Susanna Wes- 
ley’s mother was the daughter of John White, one of 
the men who made the Westminster Confession. 

To follow the fortunes of the ancestors of John Wes- 
ley is as interesting asa romance. Certain peculiarities 
distinguish them—a clear knowledge of their genera- 
tion; an intense interest in public affairs; a positive and 
never failing partisanship; an independence of the fam- 
ily tradition; and a gravitation, almost amounting to 
a family trait, toward the clerical profession, It wes 
most natural that both John and Charles Wesley should 
enter the ministry. Every day at home was a step to- 
ward the pulpit. Whenever public characters were 
discussed around the Epworth hearthstone more must 
have been said in one hour about the Church, its lead- 
ers, and its religious life than about all other topics dur- 
ing the rest of the day. 

Great catholicity was needed for the leadership of the 
movement. To appreciate the priceless conservative 
power of Nonconformists; to set a proper value on and 
to find some good in, even Deism: to see that the 
Church of England was not a'together fallen; to observe 
some grains of truth amid the Roman Catholic teres: 
and to discover some remnants of purity and love and 
worth in the very hearts of the world’s gibbeted here- 
tics, was a large and very rare acquirement. But Wes- 
ley possessed the gift both fully and harmoniously. He 
welcomed even such a crooked and old time wanderer 
as Montanus, and was always slow to close the gate of 
his Heaven even on him whom the judgment of history 
had prohibited from entering even the court of the Gen- 
tiles! Noman has gone farther than Wesley in a full 
appreciation of the possibilities of divine power to reach 
the outermost. The imprisoned, the abandoned, and 
even the condemned murderer, came in for bis sympa. 
thy. Here he and Charles agreed, however much they 


‘differed in methods. Under the gallows at Tyburn 


Charles Wesley could say as comforting words as at the 
fireside of a friend. This sympathy with the needy and 
the despised pervaded the entire career of John Wesley. 
A fit type for an artist to represent the first stage in the 
Methodist history would be the picture of the gowned 
student going out of his lodgings in Lincoln College 
with his Bible in one hand and a basket of bread in the 
other, for the double relief of the prisoners in jail. This 
habit of charity continued to the last. Wesley had 
learned it at home by the Epworth example, but it had 
become a passion. He did not stop to ask many ques- 
tions, or refer the applicant to the Committee on the 
Poor. He freely gave, and in his method violated all the 
cautious proprieties. 

While the one purpose of Wesley was the spiritual 
elevation of the people, be went to work Jargely without 
plan. From many reapers with large sickle he differed 
here in large measure, In looking at his organization of 
the ‘“‘Connexion,” at the class-meeting, lay-preaching, a 
cheap, popular literature, an itinerant ministry, it is 
clear that he did not set outwith these revolutionary 
thoughts. He did not see such things as desirable re- 
sults, but they came to him as he went siong, and he 
used them all as a means toward his great end —the 
spiritual revival of all Britain. He had little gift of lay- 
ing plans for a distant end, but in genius for discovering 
the best methods as the hour of createst need struck he 
stands easily in the front line of beneficent workers. 

The class-meeting was not a deftly woven fabric, 
fluttering sympathetically toward the door of the Con- 
fessional. Nothing was more natural than its origin. 
It was not found at all, butcame. Such was the ease 





supreme hour. In estimating his character one cannot 


with which Wesley’s genius could. convert the common- 
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pace intoan irresi't b’e force. When he gaid to his Lon- 
don members in 1739, ‘ If you will meetevery Thursday 
evening I wi! meet with you in prayer. and give you 
the best advice I can,” and when in 1742 he organ‘zed 
the Kristol Soc:ety into a class with a leader, each to 
give a penny a week to payfor theroomin the Horse 
Fair, he no more divined the magni:ude ef what he 
was then doinv.in a merely incidental way, than he 
supposed himself an Argos in search of a new F eece. 
But just these two little prude: tial measur s were the 
origin of theclass meeting, which has had large place 
in all Methodist history. 

Lay preaching came to Jobn Wesley by a process of 
attrition. He never arranged for it: he never acquired it 
by reading, ax he won fr -mStillingflee ’s “‘ Irenic-n” his 
opinion that neither Crrist ner his Apost'es prescribed 
anv form of Church government, and from Lord King’s 
** Primitive Chure ™ the belie: that there is no such thing 
as Aposto’ic succession. Hunphreys and Cenwick had 
b2en occa-ionally employed as lay preachers. but they 
both left Wes'ey in the Calvinistic controversy of 1741 
The adoption of a system had not taken plac-, and Wes- 
ley had no special reason to look with favor on it. 
While away from London Fe heard that Maxfie'd, a 
ma’ of n> +pecial promise, was preaching in the me- 
trovolis, Wesley hurried to London to stop this viola- 
tioa of the proprieties. His mother was equal to the 
occasion. She asked him what was the matter. 
‘© homas Maxfield bas turned ' reacher, | find,” + as his 
reply. the motver said: *‘ John, take care what you do 
wit» respect to that youn: man, for he is as surely 
called of Sud to preach as you are. Examine what hae 
heen th» fruits of his preachi g.and hear him your elf ” 
Wesley heard for himself, and said: ‘‘ It is the L rd; Jet 
him do what seemeth him good.” From that hour lay 
preaching became an essential factor of the whole 
Methodist system. at home and beyond seas. 

The sime provideotial element is found in everv one 
of the deviations from the Estab'ished Ang'ican order. 

One of the peculiarities of Wesley s dealing with the 
new, expanding Church which be organized, was th- 
went of uniformity. In doctrine there ha< not been a 
serious deflection since Whitefield’s day; but in polity 
Wes'ey himself sanctioned a variety where needfu'. 
In Eng and and the dependencies, the supervising order 
is a pre idency, cnanging annually witn the conference: 
but for the Unit d states Wes ey saw th t with the new 
independence of the country there was needed a thor- 
oug ly indeperdert Church government. Hence, he es- 
t blished the episcopacy for the new American Method- 
ism. ; 

Asa writer, Wesley’s pen neverrested. He could wri‘e 
witn ease on horseback. Wh n he wisbed to ;repare a 
new 0 casional sermon he would slip off tosome frien1’s 
house for the c mposition. ‘The great doctrin.s which 
h- sought to bring out « f obscurity— free grace. conver- 
sion, sanctiticatior, the witness of the Spirit— became 
the watchwords of his numerous f -lloweis to « hatever 
shore they wandered. The cheapening and popu ariz- 
ing of religious jiterature, as in the ‘ Christian Li- 
brary.” was a feat of publishing rorthy of his friend 
Rivington ¢r apy other trained publisher. The sanitary 
dangers of the common ,eople were great, and in som» 
r gions wer: as serious as when Erasmus was ia Ox 
fora and thundered at ti.em with his merci.essp n. For 
te care of the body Wis:y wrot+ his * Primitive 
Physic,” and he adaressed a letter to the Irish Metnod- 
ists to the +ffect that if they did nt keep cl-aner 
homes he would never visit them again _ bis ‘‘ c eanli- 
nes3 is next to vodliness,” bas been sweeping away the 
dust and cobwebs al around the world. 1s ‘slavery 
is the sum of all villat ies” has been a hammer for the 
pulv-rizinz of manacles on both hemispheres. His 
“World is my parish” was the measure of his faith 
and of the w.deness of b.s charity. 

Wasuineton, VD. C. 

THE WESLEYAN MOVEWENT A)D THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 
BY THE VE’ Y REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 
A:chdeacon of Westwinoter. 





Every religious awakenment of Churches ond nations 
has a deep int-rest of its o+n; but in every religious 
awakenpment history repeats itself. ‘(hurches have 
‘many r novations.” They sink, again and agaio, into 
the con lition of t:e valley of Ezekicl's vision, the valley 
full of bones, *‘and bebo.d there “ere very many, ard 
lo, wy were very dry.” He who looks at that mav 
sometimes, like the Jewiso Prophet, feel bimselt u-ab.e 
toa swer the question,‘ So of Man, av these bones 
liv-?”? But when all seems absolutely hopeless, ‘here 
is a noise, and an earthquake, and the bones come to- 
gether. Lone to’ is bone, and a Lreit) coms from the 
four winds, and breat’es upon thes~ sain, aud they 
live, and stand up upon their feet an exce ding great 
arwy 

And this revival is almost invariably due to the work 
of some one man or at most of tao or three men. God 
does net save the vorld by committees or c eriwal con- 
ferences. Usually there is one prop%et, or saint, ur re- 
form:r, wa» mases until the fire burns, and then he 
speaks wits his tongues. 








He becomes: electric to thrill ! 


into other souls the divine flame which has permeated 
hisown. This history isa wa s the same in essence, 
tho it may vrury in lesser details. He is hated, slandered, 
persecuted, thwarted, deliberately mis~ present d, in- 
-ulted, humiliated, kept in poverty, overwhelmed with 
abuse; and. when kings and priests bave the power to 
do it, he is final y burnt orslain. I scarcely know of a 
single saint, or prophet. or reformer, whose Jot bas dif- 
fered fr>m this, It wasso vith Isaiah, sawo asunder; 
so with Eijah. chased into the widerness: so with 
Jeremiah, smitten, impris ned and martyred; so wih 
Amos; so with Urijah, the sen of Shewaish; so w.th 
Micaiah, son of }mlah; so with all the prophets, whose 
blood cried from the gr und against the Crosen People, 
from the b‘cod of rizbteous Abel t » the b'ood of Z2cha- 
riah, whom they slew between te porch and the a'tar. 
It was so with John the Bavtist; so with St. P ter, St. 
Paul, St. Ja ves, and all the Apostles; it was so with the 
ingens muititulo whom Nero massacred, and ali those 
who fellin'he great pers-cutions v* the arly centuries: 
iu was so with the Albigenses, with John Huss. and 
~avon: rola, and Luther, and William Tyndale, and the 
Marion martyrs in England. If was so with George 
Fox; it wa: so with Wes ey and Whitefied In later 
days, indeed. the liberty of propbesying has been so far 
established that Inquisitors can no longer burn their 
opvuonen s at Avtos da Fé; but Inquisiters have found 
plenty of successors to hide under the garb of lambs the 
heart of solves and to break mens hearts, and do their 
utmost to defame their characters, tho they are unabe 
any longer toch ke out their voices in blood and flame. 

W hat 1s strange and painful is that, many a time, the 
most incensed opposition, the most insensate fury, has 
been found in the con uct of th: relizrous aut orities — 
the priests, the Pharisees, the religious mer, the nom- 
inal Church. These were the class-s who murdered tlhe 
Lord of Gicry; and nota few deeply r- ligious souls in 
this age haye felt and declared that wer’ he to come 
now he would still find his worst foes among 'hose who 
most exclusively c'aim to b- of his househo!d. Where 
(hurches have falien into the deep s'umber of rou- 
tin», acd ritual, and ** decided opinions,” there is no one 
whim they so much det st. or whom they so passion- 
ately try to disparage, to persecute, and to silence, as 
the man «ho attempts to do their neglected work; to 
ferd the hungry sheep who look up and‘ ate not fed; 
to Jeave the deep and miry ruts of tradition and for- 
mality,»ndto drive at least into ripples, if not into 
waves, the vlassy surface of their Deao Sea stagnancy. 
Christ came into a Church dead in traditionalism and 
ceremonials, and the priests, the Pharisecs, the rabb’s of 
t. at Church were his deadliest enemies. John the Brp- 
tist had sail to thes- pious forma ists: -‘ Ye serpents ye 
generation of vipers, *ho warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come?” Christ *- blighted ” these same scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites, *‘with the flash of a terrible 
invective,’ and rolled over t \eir astonished hatred the 
>even-times repeated ‘‘ wo’! They trismphe/ f r the 
time; and they united A-nas and Caiapbas, and Herod 
and Pilate, and the ruler, and the mob for the destruc- 
tion. Ard as was the Master so shall the servants be. 

But tho Christ s Reformer will always be, in sime 
form or other. destitute. afflicted. tormented. yet he 
will never 'ack reformers. Wherever there is a torpid 
Church and acorrupt world, t»ere arises an immense 
and ur. ent need; and where er that need recurs men 
will be raised to supply it, even tho they have to take 
their liv.s in their hands. 

Such an immense and urgent veed existed in its most 
virulent form in the midd'e of the eighteenth century. 
There were s»me great men, and myriads of good men, 
and thousands of banpy and godly bouseho!'s in the 
eighteent century as in every o'her: but it 1s a mere 
sourious and effeminate chari'y to deny the overwhelm- 
ing evidence which exists to prove that. duringa great 
pa t of that century the Church was exceptionally 
stagnant. and the world exceptione lly corrupt. 

As for the world we do not need to take the « vidence 
of Wesley | imseif in his book on * Original Sin,” and 
his ‘Further Appeal,” or of that given in Browns ** Es 
timate.” Sad and terrible as are the pic’ ures there prc- 
sented. there is not one element of the indictment which 
cannot be aupported by indep-ndent evidence. | ord 
Chesterfield was no precise mera ist, yet in 1757 he 
spoke against the licensing of the stage, because the 
fa‘ ovite p avs were so gross y immoral. 

“ft am told,’ wrote Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, in 
satiric reference to the prevalence of atheism and profli- 
gacy, ‘‘that there is a bl! cooking to have nut 
taken out of the Commandments and inserted in the Creed 
at the ensuing session. It certainly might be carried out: 
honor, v rtue and reputation, which we use* to hear of in 
our nursery. are as much laid aside as crumpled ri: bons.” 

The amuserents of tte people were for the most 
part grossly lieentious, and of the brutaliy cruel 
craracter of hear baiting and cock throwing. Smug- 
giing was universal on the seacoast. and wreck- 
ing common, Robberies, in spite of the punishment of 
death, inflicted even on whimpering bys, “ere of con- 
stant ovcurrence. Ihe streets were rendered unsafe at 
night by the foul and aimless ferocities of the aristo- 
cratic Mohawks. Clubs of youag nob es, like the infa- 
mos ‘Hel Fire Club,” were the scenes of torrib'e 
orgies and blasphemies. Dueling was demanded by 





the code of honor. Political profligacy and vena'ity 
were relied upon as instruments of g¢vernment. Iile- 
gality was rampant. In two years 50,000 persons were 
convicted of smuggling gin, and fifty-two criminals 
were hanged in one-year at ‘sburn alone. The House 
of Lords wppointed a ‘‘committee t> inquire into the 
causes of the present notorious immoraity +:nd pre- 
faneness.” ‘* The Klosters” was the name assumed by 
‘a club which were active in trying to win members 
among the youths of the kinzdom, of wbich the mem- 
bers professed themselres votaries of the Devi', pray: d 
to h:m and drank his hea!th. 

Writing even so late as 1744, Wesley says in his Ser- 
mon on Dissipation: 

“ There is 1 ot. on the face of the earth, another nation so 
perfectly dissipated an@ ungodly as England, not only so 
totally without Godin the world, but so openly setting 
him at defiance. There never was an oge that we read of 
inhistory . . . wheueia dissipation and ungodliness did 
so generally prevail, bth among hig and low, rich and 
poor.” 

Among the clergy generally there was a lukewarm 
Laodiceanism. ‘the majority of them were ill-paid and 
were in a tow social position. 

‘* The Church,” says Steele, in The Tatler, “‘ is placed in 
the middle part of the glass, between zeal and moderation, 
the situation in which sre aways flourishes. We should 
take care never to overshoot ourselves in the pursuits even 
of virtue!” 

The one thiog which theChurch of England in the 
eighteenth century was most afraid of—tue one thing 
which she denounced most persistently in her sermons 
—as‘*esthusiasm.” She utterly forgot that without 
enthusiasm the Gospel would n ver have been spread 
beyond Palestine, and that all Christians are bidden to 
be ‘fervent (Séovrec, lit * boiling’) in spirit.” If the 
Church of the eighteenth century could boast of its 
Berkeley. its Bu ler, and its Wilson, 1t also had prelates 
who liced iu the grossest plethora cf world y ease, who 
amassed huge fortunes for their famuies out of the rev- 
enues of the Churc4, while half their clergy were left to 
starve: who posed as territorial nob.es with erery ad- 
junct of lukewarm ostentation; who had forgotten the 
very existence of their immense respunsibilities; and 
some of whom rarely, if ever, set foot in their ha'f hea- 

-thenish and woolly neglected dioceses. The sermons of 
that age are larze:y occupied with tepid morals 
and half-hear ed argumen!'s, The preachers, believing 
in their safe and commonplace via media, relied chiefly 
on a wordly common sense aud represented the all- 
merciful Father as a ** colorless Providence .” In their 
d scourses we rarely find a touch of emotion or a flash 
of eloquence. ‘* Dull, duller, duilest’ is the epitayh 
pronounced orer them by a critic who made a censcien- 
tious ttemptto read at east some of trem. 

Such was the world and such was the Church into 
which the Wesleys, and Whitefield, and those whom 
they converted, began to pour the new wine of their 
zeal, their deep feeling, their burniag convictions. The 
resu twas that upheaval of conscience among those who 
heard them, that breaking up of the fuuntizins of the 
great deep of human emotion, w ich must always ensue 
when human beings, no yet hardened and stiffened into 
dead routine, are first brought into close contact with 
eternal verities. To the neglected masses of the people 
neitner the fashionable atheist, nor the subtle philoso- 
pher, nor the humdrum orthodox sermonizer, has any 
message which could be of the least avail. The mass of 
ordinary men cannot ive on the dead husks of negation 
and traditionalism. Ignorant and brutat as the lowest 
classes had been suffered to become, it wus impossible 
that any form of religion should.in any way. reach 
them which did not go to seek them; which did not 
sympathize wth them; which did not spe. k in a lan- 
guaze whic: they could understand; which did not in 
very truth believe in the Holy Ghost; which did not 
bring them !iemg truths, and a hvirg God, ard a living 
Saviour. Into tne lees and dregs of flat and dull relig- 
ioaism there was needed an infusion of the new wine of 
the Kingdom of Heaven; among the chill and wLitened 
embers of dead orthodoxy there necdkd the leaping 
of a hot and Jiving flame. Whenthe Kingswood cullieis 
heard the impassioned appeals of Whitefield, and felt 
tne @nagnetic persorality of Wesley. it was as mpessible 
as in the early days of Chris ianity that their newly 
awakened bope and g-adness should rot express itself 
by physical manifestaticns, and take that form of 
“ce ryba tic Chri tianity” wi ich made the sneering mob 
of Jerusaiem say. nineteen centuries ago: ‘* 7hese men 
are full of new wine.” 

“The spread of Methodism.” says Vr. Leslie Stephen, 
“‘can only be explained by the social development of the 
time. aud the growth of a great population outside the 
lusty ecclesiastical maghinery 1 he refuse thus -cast aside 
took fire by spontaneous combustion.” 

The new preaebers had no et and satisfied that d: ep- 
lying religious in-tine$ which remained «ho! y unsatis. 
fied by the narcotics of droning pulpitee s, many of 
whom were but half-convinced, even inte'lectual'y, cf 
the truths they taught, and to whom those truths were 
practical y dead as to any real potency to dominate 
over the world!y and sensual life. 

But never yet has it been the case that any po wer for 
good has begun to stir in the wor'd without awakening 
into intense activity the opposition of the powers of 
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evil. Those powers are content to remain dormant so 
long as good and evil are not struggling together in the 
death grapple, but are reposing in amicable compro- 
mise, side by side. The world, the flesh and the Devil 
have not the least objection to soft euphuisms and half- 
apolegetic warnings which hurt nobody, and waken no 
conscience, ard do not disturb a single cruel oppressor 
or harass a single wicked interest. The twilight of 
half-morality is not disagreeable to them. But let a 
man speak out—let him aim a downright blow at any 
fashiovab'e vice, or any conventional dishonesty, and 
who does not know the furious clamor which will fol- 
low? Let him flash but one ray of God’s sunlight into 
the darkness, and every unclean thing will begin, first 
to stir uneasily and then to buzz round his head or to 
sting his feet. 

It was not, therefore, astonishing that both the world 
and the Church met the beginnings of Wesleyanism 
with fierce repugnance, The wor'd expressed its hatred 
by riotous fury, and endless abuse. Turbul nt mobs, 
often headed by gentlemen and sometimes by clergy- 
men, surrounded and s‘ormed the meeting p'aces, and 
not only threatened, but actually used, personal violence . 
against the preachers and their adherents. They were 
frequently pelted with stones and beaten with sticks; 
and on two occasions a baited bull, set on by dogs and 
dog-like men, was driven into the midst of their con- 
gregation. 


“The hearts of the people,’”’ writes Wesley,**were stirred 
up almost in all plaves ‘to knock these mad dogs (the 
Methodists) on the head at once’ Mill damswere let out; 
church bells jangled; drunken fiddlers and ballad singers 
hired; organs pealed, drums beaten, and horns blown.”’ 


The worst disturbances were at Wednesbury, where men 
and womenalike were subjected to fearful outrages,and 
where, aft-r the town had been almost sacked, the vicar 
—a man named Egginton—said to the mob: *‘ Well, my 
lads, he that hath done it from zeal for the Church, Ido 
not blame him!” Nothing but the heroic spirit and im- 
perturbable tact and calmness of the Wes'eys and 
Whitefield could have saved their lives from the pious 
zeal of these gim-drinking savages. As for the deadlier 
weapon of Jies,no calumny was too black to obtain 
credence if it were aimed at the Methodists. Wesley 
was called an old fox, a notorious hypocrite,an avari- 
cious self-seeker, a Jesuit, a Pope, a traitorous Jacobite 
and conspirator. As for Whitefield, he 

“ Stood pilloried on infamy’s high stage 
And bore the pelting scorn of half an age. 
The very butt ef slander. and the blot 
For every dart that malice ever shot. 
The man that mentioned him, at once dismissed 
All mercy from his lips, and sneered, and bissed: 
His crimes were such as Sodom never knew 
And Perjury stood up toswear all true; 
His aim was mischief, and_his zeal pretense, 
His speech rebellion against common sense, 
A knave, when tried on honesty’s plain rule 
And when by that of reason, a mere fool; 
The world’s best comfort was his doom was passed 
Die where he might, he must be damned at last!” 

But, for such a fate, Whitefield was not un- 
prepared. When he was at Bristol the chancellor of 
the Cathedral begged him not to preach. ‘* Why?” 
asked Whitefield. ‘‘Thething has given general dis- 
like,’ said the chancellor. ‘‘When,” asked Whitefield 
‘was the Gospel preached without dislike?” 

The hostility of the Church—of the majority, at least, 
of those who called themselves Churchmen—showed 
itself no less decidedly. The clergy tried to put 
down the Methodis's because they ‘‘shamed them by 
their conquests and angered them by their rivalry.” 
Bishop Gibson, of London, wrote charges and pastoral 
letters against the Methodists, in which he all but de- 
nounced it as a heresy to believe in the present work 
of the Holy Spirit. Waxing more and more angry as 
time went on, he tried to brand them as Dissenters, 
tho they were doing their utmost to avoid dissent : an 
after complaining that they went to churches, he adds: 
‘* And not content with that they have had the boldness 
to preach in the fields and other open places” (as if 
Christ and the Apostles had never done so!), ‘‘ and by 
public advertisement to invite the rabble to be their 
hearers.” There spoke the eigtheenth century by the 
voice of the Bishop! The ‘‘ dearly beloved brethren” of 
the Church became ‘the rabble,” if,in the intensity 
of their spiritual hunger, they sought for the only food 
on which their souls could live 

To seek and save the lost became a crime if it was 
attempted in an ‘‘irregular” way. The Vicar of Batter- 
sea, Thomas Church, in his pamphlet, plainly told the 
Methodists that they were not wanted in the Church of 
England, and that until they “ deluded them,” the peo- 
ple “had gone on ina quiet and regular practice of 
duty”—the duty, as Wesley remarks, of cursing and 
swearing, of gluttony and drunkenness, of whoredom 
and adultery. The point of Bishop Lavington’s mean 
and shallow attack was the supposed resemblance be- 
tween the “ enthusiasm” of Methodist and Papist. 
Bishop Warburton a'so wielded his bludgeon against 
the ‘“‘enthusiam” which still dared to believe in the gifts 
of the Spirit. Other attacks were very numerous; but 
they are scarcely worth mentioning. ‘ The Methodist,” 
says Miss Wedgwood, ‘‘had to confront that hatred 


languid make-believe.” The Bishop and clergy in gen- 
eral “had put the religious impulse into a straight 
waistcoat, and imagined that the force thus doomed to 
inaction could retain sufficient power to be useful with- 
out being troublesome.” 

It was only step by step, and with deep reluctance, 
that Wesley was driven from his o!d traditional High 
Church feelings; for along time he was horrified at the 
thought of founding any sect. He constantly exhorted 
his people to go to church, He said that “‘the glory of 
the Methodists” had been ‘‘ not to be a separate body.” 
He even said ‘* when the Methodis's leave the Courch 
of England, God will leave them.” . Nevertheless he was 
compelled—compelled by his duty and his conscience, 
and by all that he owed to God and to man—to take 
step after step which led logically and inevitably to the 
foundation of a separate religious body. Reluctantly, 
in 1789, he began to preach in the open air; reluctantly 
he ordained lay preachers; reluctantly he allowed his 
preachers to administer the sacraments in their places 
of meeting; reluctant'y he ordained ‘ superintendents” 
who were practically bishops for his American commu- 
nities. 


‘“‘Ifwe must either dissent or be silent,” said Wesley, 
‘actum est,’ Church or no Church, we must attend to the 
work of saving souls ” 


‘Tf separation was to ensue,” says Dr Rigg, ** he would 
leave the blame of it entirely on the supineness, or on the 
contempt and intolerance of the Anglican clergy. His 
hand at least should not sever the tie He knew, however, 
that . . . the very steps he had taken had shown the 
way to effect such a separation, and he never repented of 
those steps. Had the Church of England known 
the day of her visitati n, no separation need have ensued. 
{t is undeniable that separation was the necessary result 
of Wesley’s work, because the Church of England failed to 
make any attempt whatever for the retention of Method- 
ism, or its incorporation within its own system ” » 


As early as 1740 the clergy closed the’ churches of 
Blight against Wesley, and repelled his converts from 
tle Holy Communion, however conspicuous might be 
their piety. Then, and not till then, did they begin the 
breaking of bread among themselves. 

Surely then, the Church of England should endeav- 


the willingness to recognize, to use, and to assimilate 
the irregular, but often divine, sources of enthusiasm, 
which would bave saved her from many a terrible loss. 
The rise of Methodism was net the first, nor will it be 
the last occasion, where a liftle of the meekness of wis- 
d m and the large-heartedness of tolerance displayed in 
time may heal breaches which, after a little neglect, 
tend to brcome irreparable. The late Bishop of Win- 
chester, Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, who, all his life, 
had been a leader of the Hieh Church party, once spoke 
at Exter Hall, amid thunders of applause, of ‘‘the day 
in which the Church of England showed a semi vitali- 
ty, or rather an anti-vitality, when she expelled from 
her bosom that saint of God, John Wesley.” The ex- 
pression is not literally accurate, but it is sufficiently 
near the truth to remind us how necessary it is to learn 
the lessons of history, and not to repeat the errors of 
the past. The very year before his death Wesley wrote 
to a Bishop: 


“The Methodists in general are members of the Church 
of England. Permit me then to ask, for what rea- 
sonable end would your lordship drive these people out of 
the Church? Are they not as quiet, as inoffensive, nay, as 
pious, as any of their neighbors? Do you ask, 
‘ Who drives them out of the Church?’ Your lordship does, 
and that in the most cruel manner, yea, and the most dis- 
ingenuous manner. They desire a license to worship God 
after their own conscience. Your lordship refuses it, and 
then punishes them for not havinga license! So your 
lordship leaves them only this alternative, ‘Leave the 
Church or starve.’ ”’ 


But God at last shows all things in their true light, 
and the world has long ago seen how much it owes to 
the preachers of Methodism. 


* The noblest result of the religious revival,” says Mr. J. 
R. Green, in his ‘‘ History of England,” “was the steady 
attempt, which has never ceased from that day to this, to 
remedy the guilt, the ignorance, the physical suffering, the 
social degradation of the profligate and the poor.” 

‘‘One community,”’ says Mr. Telford, “ bears Wesley’s 
name; the Churches have caught his spirit.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 





THE INFLUENCE OF METHODISM ON CALVIN- 
ISTIC BODIES. 





BY PROF. MARVIN R VINOENT, D.D., 
Of the Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 





It is conceded that two forms of religious develop- 
ment cannot be in contact for any long time without 
affecting each other. The character of such influence, 
however, is variable. Contact may result in mutual 
repulsion, or in mutual approximation, or in partial or 
entire fusion. 

It is not always easy to trace these proce‘ses and to 
assign modifications to their specific sources, Antago- 
nisms define themselves much more quickly and sharply 
than approximations. Theological strife is prolific in 
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themselves into the respective creeds or systems. ‘Iwo 
sects sometimes clasp hands over their formulas, w! ile 
the formulas themselves retain all their original sh: 1 p- 
ness of definition. 
The difficulty is further aggravated by the fact tl at 
the modifying influence is usually complex. It can: ot 
always nor often be asserted that the approximatic: of 
a more rigid to a more elastic creed or system is due to 
the latter alone. Co-ordinate influences, lying outside 
of both systems, may often contribute largely 10 th re- 
sult. 
For these reasons it is by no means easy to answer Lhe 
question: ‘‘ How, and to what extent has Wesleyan Ar- 
minianism influenced Calvinism?’ Especially if we are 
to be held to an accurate synthesis of specific cause and 
specific effect. Indeed. a complete discussicn of the 
question on its purely doctrinal side is bound up with 
the whole history of that knotty problem which 
emerged with the first thinker, and began its labyrinth- 
ine evolution when men began to 
“reason high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 

Fix’t fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute.” 

In England the substance of Arminian doctrine was 
held long before Arminius. The Church of England 
Articles, tho having a Calvinistic flavor, were doubtless 
framed with the intent to leave a murgin for liberty of 
opinion cn a subject so profound and difficult. The 
controversy with Calvinism in the seventeenth century 
became complicated with political issues, Calvinists 
ranging themselves with the people, and Arminians 
with the King. At the Restoration. Arminianism, tho 
of a widely different type from the origina! doctrine of 
Arminius, returned along with prelacy, and gradually 
assumed in the English Church the form of a negation 
of Calvinism rather than that of a definite and positive 
theological system. 

John Wesley revived the original doctrines of Armin- 
ius, as stated by the Remonstrants at the Synod of Dort, 
and developed by Episcopius and others: thus toning 
the loose fiber of the intermediate English Arminianism 
and holding a via media between Pelagius and Augus- 
tine. 

No better standpoint can be found for studying the 
interaction of Calvinism and Arminianism than the 
initiation of Methodism. At the very outset the move- 
ment was identified equally with Arminianism and Cal- 
vinism, and proceeded for some years upon two parallel 
lines, represented by Wesley and Whitefield. The Ar- 
minian and the Calvinist leader alike received the spir- 
itual baptism at Oxford. and together inaugurated the 
great evangelistic crusade which it inspired. 

What. then, do the results of this temporary affiliation 
show as to the influence of Arminianism upon Calvin- 
ism? The answer must be, little or nothing. The out- 
come of the original alliance was increasing divergence 
and final and permanent separation. Arminian Meth- 
odism drew off upon its own distinct lines, asserted its 
anti-Calvinistic theology, shaped its polity, and devel- 
oped into a psrmanent and magnificent organization 
which has vindicated its claim to be one of the leading 
factors of Christendom. Calvinistic Methodism pur- 
sued a vigorous and glorious evangelistic career in 
Great Britain and North America, but gradually disin- 
tegrated into three sections, one of which was subse- 
quently absorbed by the Congregational Independents; 
and it new survives only in afew missionary stations, 
and in Wales, where its chapels are found in almost 
every village. 

But a just estimate of the intluence of Methodism 
upon Calvinism requires us to distinguish between 
Methodism as identified with Arminianism—Methodism 
as a doctrinal movement and Methodism as a great spir- 
ttual force. Methodism, while representing a clearly 
defined theology—a theology which has formulated itself 
in controversy—has never been, on the whole, an ag- 
gressive doctrinal movement. The doctrinal controver- 
sies of its early history were incidents, called out by 
special circumstances. Wesley's and Fletcher’s sharp 
clash with Calvinism was largely a clash with an Anti- 
nomian perversion of Calvinism. While the Arminian 
champions bore themselves ably in the debate, yet the 
Methodist theology all along has mainly been content to 
hold its ground as a negation of Calvinism instead of 
taking the field as the propagandist of a doctrinal sys- 
tem. It is one of the crowning glories of Methodism 
that it has been predominantly evangelistic; not indif- 
ferent to doctrine, but habitually keeping the assertion 
and advocacy of a theological system behind the preach- 
ing of repentance and faith. Calvinism, on the con- 
trary, has been aggressively doctrinal, prolific in treat- 
ises on polemic theology and in elaborated doctrinal 
systems. The numerous and varied developments of its 
theology furnish nedterial for’a history. and have been 
constantly appeating under new forms; whiie Watson, 
Wesley and Fletcher, the original theological authorities 
of the infancy of Methodism, are still its doctrinal ex- 
ponents in the maturity of its power. 

Taking, then, the words ‘“‘ Arminianism ” and ‘ Cal. 
vinism ” as representing merely two doctrinal systems, 
we repeat that no influence of Arminianism upon Cal- 
vinism is discoverable at the very time when it might 
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Calvinism has never been malleable. It accepted 
Methodism, not Arminianism. It joined hands with 
Methodism on the side of spirit and ethics and method, 
but never on the side of doctrine. It yielded to the 
contagion of its spiritual fervor, and when it could not 
ignore its theology it fought it. So long as both par- 
ties were absorbed in the common crusade against the 
apathy of the Establishment and the immorality of the 
populace, they worked together with enormous power; 
the instant the doctrinal question emerged, the 
estrangement began, and throughout the bitter contro- 
versy which ensued, the Calvinist party held sturdily to 
its Calvinism, and parted finally with the Wes'eyans 
and the doctrinal issue. 

And this is significant, since it goes to show that 
neither theological system presents any obstacle t» the 
reception and effective use of such Pentecostal inspira- 
tions as that which descended upon Whitefield and Wes- 
ley. The story of the evangelistic labors of both, is ore 
of the most heart-stirring records in the history of the 
Church. Whitefield’s evangelism met with the hearty 
sympathy and indorsement of numerous Calvinistic 
divines. Nothing in the stubborn Calvinism of Scot- 
land prevented the Erskines from inviting him to labor 
there, nor the people from kindling under his sacred 
eloquence at Leith, Edinburgh, Cambuslang and numer- 
ous other towns and cities. The Calvinism of New 
England welcomed him and reaped the fruit of his 
labors, while his own Calvinism was strengthened by 
his contact with the New England divines: and the 
whole history of Presbyterianism and Congregational- 
ism in Great Britain and in America, demonstrates that 
their Calvinism presents no barrier to the full impact of 
that evangelistic energy which glowed with such fer- 
vent heat in the two apostles of Methodism. 

Yet spiritual receptiveness and evangelistie energy 
proved themselves to be compatible with doctrinal 
rigidity. Wesley, it is said, commenting upon White- 
field’s labors in Scotland, marveled at the insuscepti 
bility of the Scotch to Methodism, and Methodism, as 
such, never obtained a hold there. As a great moral 
and spiritual energy it was received and welcomed. As 
a doctrinal or sectarian development it produced no im- 
pression. 

These facts substantially prefigured the whole history 
of the subsequent influence of Arminianism upon Cal- 
vinism. That influenc2 must be sought in the spiritual 
potency of Methodism, and not in the doctrinal potency 
of Arminianism. 

It is vain to search fot any notable signification in 
Calvinistic polity or worship, which can be specifically 
and solely attributed to Methodism. If such modifica- 
tions have occurred, Methodism, while it-may have con- 
tributed to them more or less, has been only one of 
several forces. 

As for church polity, the Calvinistic Churches have 
never approved nor adopted, nor raised the question of 
adopting the Methodist theory of itineraney, and tho 
it is claimed, we believe, that the average Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian pastorate is no longer in dura- 
tion than the Methodist pastorate, yet there has been 
for years a growing restiveness of the Methodist clergy 
under the itinerant system, to which the Church bas 
conceded by lengthening the term of the pastorate from 
three to five years. 

Lay representation, which has always been a charac- 
teristic of the Calvinistic bodies, has been but recently 
adopted by Methodism, and that in a modified form. 

In forms of worship, nothing in the Calvinistic meth- 
ods is traceable to Methodism. The influence of Epis- 
copalianism has been much more detinite and decided. 
There is a strong and growing sentiment in the Calvin- 
istic Churches in favor of liturgical forms and a larger 
ritual element in worship, in which they are really only 
reverting to their original usages. Certainly Methodism 
no less than Episcopalianism has something to teach 
Presbyterians in this matter. Methodism has uniform- 
ity in its worship, and an official liturgy and hymno!- 
ozy, while a'most every Presbyterian congregation has 
a different form of service and a different hymnal, and 
almost every Presbyterian minister a different manual 
for the celebration of baptisms, marriages and funerals, 
and a different formula for the reception of candidates 
into church-membership. 

As to theology, the question is more difficult. The 
theological outlook of to day ranges far beyond Armini- 
anism and Calvinism. Both alike feel the touch of new 
forces, and are no longer the principal parties in theo- 
logical controversy. From the old issues of predestina- 
tion and free will both turn to confront the questions of 
the true principles of biblical interpretation; the relation 
of Scripture to its historic environment; the study of 
man in the light of physical and psychological science. 
Calvinism has always emphasized the critical study of 
the Scriptures, and itis mainly through its influence, in 
America, that biblical exegesis has assumed such com.- 
manding proportions, and has been slowly but surely 
pushing dogmatics to the rear and biblical theology to 
the front. Largely through the influence of Germany 
the Church of England has developed a vigorous and 
fruitful school of biblical criticism and exegesis, which 
has been effectively supplemented at points by the con- 
tributions of Dissenting scholarship; but in the United 
States, Arminian Methodism has contributed compara- 








tively little to this department, The great advances in 
biblical criticism are due fhainly to Calvinistic scholar- 
ship; and since, as we have said, theology is growingly 
biblical, and theological controversy so largely biblical 
controversy, as between the Calvinistic and the Armin- 
ian Church it is evident from which side the modifying 
influence proceeds. The most potent force in the evo- 
lution of a new orthodoxy is that which does mest to 
promote the deeper and more in‘elligent, study of the. 
Scriptures, 

New England theology has passed through many 
phases, but cannot be shown to bear at any point the 
impress of Wesleyan Arminianism. The core of New 
England is Calvinistic or Socinian. The growth of 
Episcopalianism is due to other than theological rea- 
sons. Bushnell and the modern Andover would be 
doctrinally repudiated by Wesley no less than by strict 
Calvinists. If certain developments of New England 
theology have revealed a tinge of Arminianism, it must 
be remembered that these developments were the work 
of thinkers dealing with the original philosophic and 
theologic issues at a point far anterior to their emerg- 
ence in the specific forms of Calvinism and Arminian- 
ism. The re-action from Taylorism embodied itself in 
the most sternly Calvinistic theological school of New 
England. In the South and West, where Methodism 
has had a commanding influence, the qua'ity of Calvin- 
ism is pronounced and rigid. We do believe, however, 
that Arminian theology has contributed to bring the 
minds of Presbyterians up to that tremendous protest 
which is fast driving the screws into the coffin-lid of 
that hideous and unscriptural Calvinist doctrine of ar- 
bitrary divine predestination to eternal wrath. 

But as a spiritual force, a quickening energy, Calvin- 
ism cannot deny, and has no wish to deny, the influence 
of Wesleyan Methodism. The influence is none the less 
real because heldin solution in the common Christian 
atmosphere, What a heart-stirring power, what a 
strong and legitimate play upon Christian emotion has 
been wrought by the Wesleyan hymns, In te Presby- 
terian and Congregational manuals Wesley is found 
beside Watts, ‘‘ Jesus lover of my soul” with the Cal- 
viristic Toplady’s ‘‘ Rock of Ages.” 

Methodist fervor has sent its glow into the Calvinistic 
sermon, kindling its severer logical lines and transform- 
ing the doctrinal treatise into an evangel. It has 
wrought to promote greater simplicity and familiarity 
of address, and to mitigate the repellant stateliness of 
the pulpit. Its missionary zeal has been contagious. Its 
lay-agencies in its evangelistic work have created a sen- 
timentin favor of similar agencies in the Calvinistic 
bodies. Its insistence upon the high privileges of the 
children of God and upon the rich possibilities of per- 
sonal Christian experience, has borne good!y fruit in 
many a life trained under sterner educational influ- 
ences. 

Long since we ceased to look upon each other as an- 
tagonists. Shame to us both that it was ever thus! 
Our mutual recognition and our mutual respect are 
hearty and genuine. The Calviniste Churches rejoice in 
the grand success of Methodism. The old issue between 
Calvinist and Arminian is confined to the t>eological 
seminary. Outside those narrow limits, in the field of 
Christian evangelism, it does not show its -head. The 
Cross, in drawing us all toward itszlf, is rapidly making 
us forgetful of our formulas. We join with our Metb- 
odist brethren in paying honors to the name of Wes- 
ley. He belongs not to them alone, but to. Christen 
dom. ‘ 


THE INFLUENCE OF WESLEYANISM ON CAL- 
VINISM. 


BY LEWIS H. STEARNS, D.D.. 
Professor of Christian Theology in Bangor Theological Seminary. 





During the century and a half which have passed 
since the Wesleyan movement began, its great theo- 
logical rival Calvinism has undergone someimportant 
modifications. Jt would not be true to ascribe these 
changes wholly to Wesleyavism. The system of the 
Genevan reformer bad begun to feel the influence of a 
new life before Methodism madeits appearance. When 
Wesley was just emerging into the joy and peace of 
Christian assurance, and Whitefield’s preaching was 
tracing its first triumphs in white gutters on the grimy 
cheeks of the Kingswood colliers, four years had 
already elapsed since the commencement of the great 
revival in Northampton under Jonathan Edwards. In 
truth the Calvinistic renafssance and the movement 
which bears the name of the Wesleys were independent 
elements in the great revival of vital Christianity by 
which the reign of rationalism was brought to an end 
and the modern era of Anglo-Saxon Protestantism 
initiated. Each had its own principle, its own method, 
and its own problem to solve. Each would have had 
its history, if the other had not existed. 

But while this is the case, the two movements have 
stood in close relations during all their history, and ex- 
erted an important reciprocal influence. We cannot, 
therefore, account for the changes which have taken 
place in the Calvinistic system without giving due 
credit to the constant impulse derived from Wesleyan- 
ism. The Calvinism of our tims, in b»>th its conse rva- 
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tive and its liberal forms, shows the modifying effects 
of the sister system. 

These effects may be brought under three heads, ac- 
cording as they relate to methods of Christian work, to 
the spiritual life, and to doctrine. 

1. We see the influence of Weslevanism on Calvinism 
in the modern methods of Christian work. The old 
Calvinism cannot be said to have been deeply imbued 
It was content that the 
Church shou'd hold its cwn, end did not much concern 
itself about its increase. In its work it confined itself 
to the use of the ordinary means of grace, the stated 
preaching of the Word, the instruction of the young, 
the personal use of the Bible. Modern Calvinism, born 
as it was in the great-revivals of the last century, has 
had from the first a distinctively missionary character, 
and its methodsof work have been evangelistic. It has 
come more and more to recognize the necessity of carry- 
ing the Gospel to men, of urging it*upon their accept 
ance, of drawing its motives from the feelings as well 
as from the intellect and the will, of making use of the 
contagi-us power of a common interest in religious 
things. The ideal of the early Calvinism was that of a 
waiting Church, looking to God to do all the work in 
hi: own good time and way: and it waited until it be- 
came dead and powerless. The ideal of the latter Cai- 
vinism if that of a working Church, which knows itself 
to be the instrument of God in redeeming the world, 
Out of thisspirit has come all our modern evangelism 
and mission work. 

In the attainment of this better and: more fruitful 
method, Calvinism has been constantly stirred up to 
zeal and good works by its Wesleyan rival, which from 
the first has been a missionary and evangelistic system. 
It has been impossible for the Calvinistic Churches, 
whether at home, or in the new regions of our country, 
or on the foreign mission field, to fall back into the old 
methods. Working alongside of their Methodist breth 
ren, they have continually felt the power of their exam- 
ple and been stimulated by it to more zealous effort. 

2. Hardly less strong has been the influence of Wes- 
leyanism on the spiritual life of Calvinism. The latter, 
while containing all the elements which make for spir 
ituality, has always had to contend against an inherent 
rationalistic tendency. It asserts all three of the 
Saviour’s offices, but it has been too prone to exalt the 
prophetical and priestly at the expense of the kingly 
It has turned men’s thoughts too exclusively to what 
the Saviour accomplished for our redemption when he 
was on earth and has too much ignored what he is now. 
the exalted King, reigning from the throne of majesty 
on bigh, everywhere active through his Spirit. ‘“‘ subdu- 
ing us to himself, ruling and defending us, and restrain- 
ing and conyuering all his and our enemies ” It wus 
this tendency in the old Calvinism which facilitated the 
deistic movement in Great Britain, and lat-r the Uni- 
tarian defection in our own country. 

But Wesleyanism has stond from the beginning for 
the immediate and constant presence of Christ through 
the Spirit. Herein it has differed heavenwide from the 
cold and lifeless Arminianism which prevailed at the 
time it first made its appearance, and with which it has 
sometimes, tho most unjustly, been confounded. Its 
doctrines of regeneration, of Christian assurance, of 
sanctification, have all sprung from this root. The em 
phasis it has laid upon Christian expetience is to be ex- 
plained in the same way. It bas indeed often given too 
large a place to the emotional element in Christianity. 
But it has done so, not so much for the sake of the feel- 
ings themselves as that it might realize the presence of 
Chris.’s Spirit, to whom the feelings are due. To it be- 
longs the credit of having kept alive in a sense-bound 
age, es perhaps no other religious system has done, the 
consciousness of the reality of the things unseen and 
eternal—the Father, the Christ, the Spirit, the Kingdom 
of Ged, the forgiveness of sins, the present divine grace. 

Here has lain largely the secret of its power. 

The modern Calvinism, beginning as it did in the 
great revivals of the last century, possessed a like spir- 
ituality. We see it at its best in books like that of Ed- 
wards on the Religious Affections. But many agencies 
have tended to obscure it and bring back the old ration- 
alism. That modern Calvinism, in spite of these oppos- 
ing agencies, has succeeled to so great an extent in 
maintaining and increasing its spirituality, is due in no 
inconsiderable degree to the power of Wesleyanism. 

8. This brings us to consider the influenca of Wesley- 
anism upon the doctrinal system of Calvinism. Few 
would deny that this system has undergone very impor- 
tant changes during the last hundred and fifty years. 
To realize their extent we must turn not to the text- 
books of systematic theology, but to the preaching of 
our ministers. Even the most conservative modern 
Calvinists preach very differently from their predeces- 
sors of the Jast century, oreven of the earlier part of the 
present century. 

The change consists not so much in the repudiation of 
the old doctrines as in the acceptance and due employ- 
ment of a complementary and modifying series of doc- 
trines. Calvinism in its central and distinctive prin- 
ciples has a right of existence of which it will never be 
deprived, however much it may be modificd. The in 
finite and the finite meet in the religious and Christian 
experience. Both elements have their place, and they 
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are together necessary to the full truth. But no finite 
mind can unite tiemin one satisfactory formula; for, 
a3 has been truly said, there is no common measure be- 
¢tween the infinite and the finite. To be sure of the full 
ruth we must hold on to both, even tho we are hopeless 
of reconciling them. 

The Calvinist starts from the Infinite. He begins 
with God. He believes that he is the Author and Ruler 
of all thiogs. He insists upon the entire supremacy of 
(iod in Nature and in grace. His formula is that *‘ Gcd 
hath foreordainéd whatsoever comes to pass.” Every 
man who c3n say that, with all that it implies, is in 
some true sense a Calvinist. No man who holds it can 
be rightfully called an Arminian. For there isa mighty 
deal involved in this formula. It implies that the free 
acts of men are inc uded in the divine decrees as truly 
as the necessary effects of Nature. tho in a different 
way, the sinful acts as well as the holy acts, tho per- 
missively and not efficiently. It implies that the des- 
tiny of all men is included, their salvation or their per- 
dition. It imp ies, if consistently carried out, that God 
might have prevented the present amount of sin, or all 
sin. The Calvinist wil not stumble at these conse- 
quences. He regards the Arminian, who would deny 
the universality of the divine plan, who would confine 
i‘ in its re’ation to men to ¢ asses rather than extend it 
to individuals, who would base it upon the divine fore- 
knowledge, and who would derive the theodicy rather 
from human freedom than from the wise counsels of 
God. as superficial and illogical. 

But while this position has its right of existence and 
can never be deprived of it, it ought to be held in con- 
nection with the other side, that complementary range 
of truths which cannot inde.d be wholly harmonized 
vith it, from lack of the common measure, but which 
hasan equal right of existence. 

it was here that the old Calvinism failed. It empha- 
sized too exclusively the divine factor! It made God all 
in all. It attempted logically to unite the Infinite and 
the finite, and wholly harmonize the divine supremacy 
with the human agency. But it did so at the expense 
of the finite factor. By reducing man to a mere instru- 
ment in the hands of God, it left no true place for hu- 
man freedom and responsibility. Itendeavored to mag- 
nify the divine sovereignty by narrowing the purpose 
of the Saviour’s work to a portion of mankind and deny- 
ing the universality of his grace. It interpreted the 
fifth chapter of Romans by the ninth, and not the ninth 
by the fifth. {it did not preach the Gospel in the fullness 
and freeness of the New Testament. 

fhe mcdern Calvinism, since the days of Jonathan 
Edwards, has had for its object to bring the to fac- 
tors in the Christian sys'em into their true relation; 
not to bieak with the old but to supplement it, and to 
modify it only so far as is needful because of this sup- 
plementing. The result has been a most important 
change, first in the preaching of Calvinistic mimsters, 
and afterward, tho more slowly, in the creeds and doc- 
trinal systems of the theologians. The genetic principle 
of Calvinism, the supremacy of God in nature and 
grace, remains unimpaired; but the system has come 
to inc'ude the other side of the great truth, and 
thus has become a more scriptural and preacbable sys- 
tem. 

This result has been brought about by agencies work- 
ing from within, and doubtless would have come had 
Wesleyanism never run its beneficent career. Yet un- 
questionably the followers of Wesley have all the time 
exerted a powerful and helpful influence upon their 
Calvinistic brethren. Through thick and thin they have 
maintained the side of truth that is complementary to 
the old Calvinism; the reality of the human element in 
Christianity. They, too, it is true, have often been ex- 
clusive and one-sided. They hive not always done 
justice to the truth there is even in the oldest Calvin- 
ism. The decretum horribiie has been too much a bug- 
bear in their eyes. They have spent too much of their 
strength in fighting what have seemed to them the 
errors of their Calvinistic rivals; but they have em- 
phasized with admirable constancy c rtain truths which 
can never be forgo.ten without detriment to theology 
and to the life of the Christian Church. 

While, therefore, Wesleyanism has not deprived 
Ca'vinism of its great doctrine of the divine supremacy, 
it has he!ped to enlarge and correct it by keeping con- 
stantly in view the other side, which Calvini:m has 
been so prone in the pastto ignore. If it has not shaken 
the Calvinist in his belief in the divine election, it has 
made him ready to acknowledge that it is an election 
that implies and respects human frecdom and responsi- 
bility. 1t has exerted an important influence in bring- 
ing about the larger and more scriptural view of the 
scop? of Christ’s redemptive work which prevails 
among Calvinists. If the latter are now generally 
ready to give their full meaning to the assertions of the 

New Testament that God ceo loved the world that he 

gave his only begotten Son for its redemption, that 

Christ tasted death fur every man, and that God would 

have all men to be saved and come to the knowledge of 

the truth, we must not fail to give the credit that is due 
to the influence of the persevering and consistent testi- 
mony of Wesleyans to the truth of these great Gospel 
doctrines. 


JOHN WESLEY “A MISSIONER TO GEORGIA.” 


BY WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY, D.D., OXON., 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Diccese of Iowa. 


“In November, 1729, the then Rector of Lincoln College, 
Dr. Morley, sent for me to Oxford, to take pupils, eleven.of 
whom he put under my care immediately. In this employ 
I continued till 1735, when I went as a missioner to 
Georgia ’—JOHN WESLEY. Quoted in “lyerman’s Life 
and Times of the Rev. John Wesley.” : 
A tiny volume of less than a hundred pages, yellow 
and stained with age, li-s open before us with the title: 
** An | extract | of the | Rev. Mr. John Wesley's | Jour- 
nal. | From his Embarking for Georgia. | To his Return 
to London. | ” 
This tractate, in smal octavo—the first of the series 
of publications in which the founder of Methodism laid 
open to the world his inner, as well as his outer life— 
bears forits motto, Romans ix, 30, 81. It has the im- 
print of ‘‘ Bristol: Printed by Felix Farley,” and is an- 
nounced as ‘‘sold by the Booksellers of Bristol, Bath, 
London, Newcastle upon Tyne, and Exeter;—as also by 
Andrew Bradford, in Philadelphia.” Our copy is of 
‘*the Second Edition,” and was printed in 1743. The 
immediate occasion of the appearance of this Journal, 
as we learn from the preface, was the publication of an 
affidavit reflecting upon Wesley's conduct while at 
Savannah, which “laid an ob!igation” on the returned 
** missioner ” to reply.* 
On the 25th of April, 1735, Wesley’s father, the vener- 
able rector of Epworth, died. An effort appears to 
have been made to secure the succession of the living 
to John, but it wasinvain. At this juncture the Rev. 
Dr. Burton, of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, proposed 
to Wesley to undertake a mission to the newly estab- 
lis' ed colony of Georg’a. Coursel was taken of rela- 
tives and friends. Tbe widowed mother, on learning 
the proposal, warmly seconded the idea. ‘Had I 
twenty sons,” were ber words, ‘‘ I should rejo‘ce if they 
were all so employed.” Introduced by Dr, Burton to 
tbe pbilantbrop c and chivalr c Oglethorpe, tte founder 
and father of the colony, who urged his acceptance of 
tbe post, and plied with assurances that the trustees of 
Georgia, whose corporate motto was non sibi, sed aliis, 
desired for miss‘on-laborers m+n who were ‘‘ inured 
to contempt of the ornaments and conveniences of 
life, to b.dily austerities, and to sérious thoughts,” 
Wesley was easily p:rsuaded. His instruct ons cont: m- 
plated his visiting from house to house, and his preach- 
ing everywhere. The coversion of Negro slaves was 
commended to him as a special object of the asso- 
ciated Trustees. The exercise of patience and prudence 
| as we!] as piety was urged upon him. He was warned 
to ‘‘ distinguish between what is essential and what is 
merely circumstantial to Christianity; between what is 
indispensable and what is variable; between what is of 
divine and what is of human autbority.” 
Oglethorpe had proved himself to be a faithful and 
devoted friend of suffering humanity. From his posi- 
tion in Parliament he secured the appointment of a 
parliamentary commission to inquire into the state of 
the prisons of Great Britain, in which thousands were 
immured for their inability to pay their indebtedness 
to others. Through the exertions of Oglethorpe num- 
bers of debtors were released from confinement. The 
problem was yet to be solved how to provide for 
these unfortunate men the needed sustenance and 
shelter, and an opportunity of bettering their condi- 
tion now that their freedom was gained. 
In 1732 a royal charter was obtained erecting the strip 
of territory lying between South Carolina and Florida, 
and comprised between the Savannah River on the north 
and the Altamaha on the south, into the Province of 
Georgia. Oglethorpe and a score of others, Dr. Burton 
being one, were appointed trustees to manage the af- 
fairs of the colony, and to hold the land “in trust for 
the poor.” The charity of England was lavished on 
the scheme. Almost without solicitation and with lit- 
tle effort, the funds required to assure the success of the 
enterprise were obtained. Within five months after the 
charter had passed the great seal the first company of 
emigrants, numbering one hundred and twenty souls, 
under the command of Ogletborpe, and with the Rev. 
Henry Herbert, D.D., as the chaplain of the intending 
settlers, set sail for Georgia. 
Early in the year 1733 the colonists reached the high 
bluff on which the city of Savannah now stands, and 
the settlement was at once begun. It was begun with 
the offices of prayer and thanksgiving, and the founda- 
tions of Savannah and Georgia were solemnly laid with 
the words of the Book of Common Prayer and the ben- 
ediction of the Anglican priest. Among the earliest 
benefactions to the proposed settlement were a pewter 
paten and chalice, given by the Rev. Samuel Wesley, 
the brother of Jobn, “for present use, until silver ones 
were had.” These sacred vessels were sent out to Sa- 
vannah with the first company of settlers. About six 
months later a silver paten and chalice were received 








* Tyerman gives 1739 as the probable year of tne publication of Wes- 
ley’s Georgia Journal. This is necessarily coujectural, as the first 
edition was Issued without date. I¢ would seem from the reference in 
the Preface to the occasion of its appearance that it must have been 
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enemies, 


through the Rev. Mr. Wesley from an anonymous ben- 
efactor for the use of the first church in Savannah, and 


these gifts were sent over in May, 1783. It could never 
have been anticipated by Samuel Wesley that these sac- 
ramental vesse!s would, but a few. years later, be used 
by his brother in that brother’s only cure of souls, and 
that John Wesley's refusal to administer the conse- 
crated Bread and Wine from these very vessels to a 
repelled parishioner wou'd result in his prosecution, 
formal indictment, arrest and flight from Georgia. But 
we must not anticipate. 

Ina letter written four days before embarkation, 
Wesley gives his reason, for going to Georgia: 

“My chief motive is the hope of saving my own soul. I 
hope to learn the true sense of the Gospel of Christ by 
preaching it tothe heathen. They have no comments to 
construe away the text; no vain philosophy to corrupt it; 
no luxurious, sensual, covetous, ambitious expounders to 
soften its unpleasivg truths They have no party, no in- 
terest to serve, and are, therefore, fit to receive the Gospel 
in its simplicity. They are as little children, humble, will- 
ing to learn, and eager to do the will of God.’ 

“A right faith will, I trust, by the mercy of God, open 
the way for a right practice, especially when most of those 
temptations are removed which here so easily beset me. It 
will be no small thing to be able, without fear of giving 
offense, to live on water and the fruits of the earth. An 
Indian hut affords no food for curiosity, no gratification of 
the dvsire of grand, or new or pretty things. The pomp 
and show of the world have no place in the wilds of 
America. 

“Further, hope from the moment I leave the Eng- 
lish shore, under the acknowledged character of a teacher 
sent from God, there shall be no word heard from my lips 
but what properly flows from that character: and the same 
faithfulness [ hope to show in dispensing my Master's 
goods, if it pleases him to send me to those who, like his 
first followers, have all things common. What a guard is 
here against that root of evil, the love of money, and all the 
vile attractions that spring from it. 

‘‘[ then hope to know what it is to love my neighbor as 
myself, and to feel the powers of that second motive to 
visit the heathen, even the desire to impart to them what I 
have received—a saving knowledge of the Gospel of Christ. 
I have heen a grievous sinner from my youth up, and am 
yet laden with foolish and hurtful desires; but I am as- 
sured if [ be once converted myself God will then employ 
me both to strengthen my brethren, and to preach his 
name to the Gentiles, 

“T cannot hope to attain the same degree of holiness 
here which [ may there. I shall lose nothing I desire to 
keep. I shall still have food to eat, and raiment to put on; 
aud, if any man have a desire of other thing, let him know 
that the greatest blessing that can possibly befal him is to 
be cut off from all occasions of gratifying those desires 
which, unless speedily rooted out, will drown his soul in 
everlasting perdition.”’ 

It was with these high and holy views and anticipa- 
tions that Wesley entered upon his work as ‘‘a mis- 
sioner to Georgia.” 

The Journal thus begins: 

‘Tuesday, Oct. 14, 1735, Mr. Benjamin Ingham, of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, Mr. Charles Delamotte, Son of a 
Merchant in London, who had offer’d himself some days 
before, my Brother, Charles Wesley, and myself, took 
Boat for Gravesend, in order to embark for Georgia. Our 
End in leaving our Native Country, was not to avoid Want 
(God having given us Plenty of Temporal Blessings) nor 
to gain the Dung and Dross of Riches or Honour; But 
singly this, To save our Souls,—To live wholly to the Glory 
of God. In the Afternoon we found the Simmonds off 
Gravesend, and immediately went on board.” 

On the voyage Wesley began the study of German 
‘*in order to converse with the Moravians, Six and 
Twenty of whom were on board.” On Sunday after 
Morning Prayer had been said on the Quarter-deck 
Wesley ‘‘ first preach’d ex tempore, and then adminis- 
ter’d the Lord’s Supper to six or seven Communicants.” 
The *‘ use of flesh and wine’ was now avandoned, and 
the missionary band confined themselves to vegetable 
food, chiefly rice and biscuit.” 

On the first Sunday out four adults, ‘‘ late Quakers,” 
were, ‘‘ after careful instruction, admitted to Baptism.” 
On the second Sunday suppers were left off, ‘‘ nature” 
not requiring ‘‘ so frequent Supplies.” During the week 
the Holy Communion was administered to a dying 
woman, as it was supposed. ‘‘ At the Hour of her re- 
ceiving she began to recover, and ina few Days was 
entirely out of Danger.” On the Sunday before Christ- 
mas fifteen received the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. On Christmas Day there were nineteen to com- 
municate, on the Feast of the Circumcision fifteen 
again. Storms were encountered on this interesting 
voyage. The intrepidity of the Germans when in dan- 
ger impressed the young English ‘‘ missioner.” On 
Wednesday, the 4th of February, land ‘tseen. The 
Evening Lesson contained the words: ‘‘ A great door 
and effectual is opened.” The following day the ship 
cast anchor near Tybee Island, and on Friday, Febru- 
ary 6th, the Journal records : 

“ We first set foot on American Ground. It was a small 
uninhabited Island, over against Tybee. Mr. Oglethorpe 
led us to a rising Ground, where we all kneel’d down to 
give Thanks. 

“When the rest of the People were come on shore, we 
call’d our little Flock together to Prayer. Several Parts 
of the Second Lesson, Mark vi, were wonderfully suited te 
the Occasion,” 
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Before reaching Savannab Wesley met Mr. Spangen- 
berg, one of the pastors of the Moravians, by whose 
consecration and spirituality he was greatly impressed. 
The Indians sought out the young missionary. Their 
chief, :* fomo-Chichi,” wh» had been in England, spoke 
to Wesley through an interpreter and asked for instruc- 
tion. They wished to be taught before they were bap- 
tized. Wesley's answer was striking: 


“There is but One, He that sitteth in the Heaven, who is 
able to teach Man Wisdom. ‘tho’ we are come so far, we 
know not whether He will please to teach you by us or no. 
If He teaches you, you will learn Wisdom; but we can do 
nothing.”’ 

On Sunday, the 21st of February, 

‘Mary Welch, aged Eleven Days, was baptized accord- 
ing to the Custom of the First Church, and the Rule of the 
Church of England, by Immersion. The Child was ill 
then, but recover’d from that Hour,” 

On Sunday, March 7th, Wesley formally entered upon 
his ministry at Savannah. On the following Lord’s 
Day he writes: 

“ Haviaog before giv’n Notice of my Design todo so every 
Sunday and Holiday, according to the Rules of our Church, 
I administer’d the Holy Communion to eighteen Persons.’’ 

By the close of the month Wesley and Delamotte had 
begun to live on bread only. Asa result of their ex- 
periment, Wesley records that they ‘‘ were never more 
vigorous and healthy than while we tasted notning 
else.” 


In May Wesley refused to administer baptism toa 
child whose parents refused e1.her to have it immersed 
or tocertify agreeably to the rubric that the infant was 
weak. The child was baptized by another person. On 
Sunday, May 9th, Wesley ** began dividing the Publick 
Prayers according to the Original Appoin.ment of the 
Church (still observ'‘d in a few Places in England), The 
Morning Service began at Five; the Communion Office 
(with the Sermon) at Eleven. The Evening Service 
about Three.” On this day, the church not being yet 
built, Wesley ‘‘ began reading Trayers in the Court 
House; a large and convenient Place,” The charge of 
Savannah was not all that Wesley undertook. Visits 
were made to Frederica, where Charles Wesley had 
been discouraged in his work, and had abandoned the 
field. Darren was also looked after, and strenuous 
efforts were made for the good of. the inhabitants who 
were of the communion of the Church of Engiand. 
Wesley penetrated to Charleston, in the adjoining Pruv- 
ince, and was welcomed by Commissary Alexander 
Garden, who became iu after years noted as the antag- 
onist of Whitefield. The sick were cared for. The 
ignorant were sought out and inostructed. No more 
tireless missionary ever lived. Tho the longing of his 
soul to goto the heathen was hindered through the in- 
disposition of the authorities, and in fact the Indians 
the rselves, and altho it was repeatedly urged that 
Savannah must not be left without the services of a 
clergyman, it is evident that Wesley «as not happy in 
the restraint thus laid upon bim io carrying oué his 
plans. ‘Tuesday, February I:t, 1737, brought around the 
** Anniversary Feast, on Account of the first Con. oy’s 
Landing in Georgia.” In observance of the day the 
Journal records: *‘ We had a Sermon and the Holy Com- 
munion.” 

At the close of the month Mr. Ingham was sent to 
England to secure additional workers. By him Wes- 
ley wrote as follows to ‘‘ Dr. Bray’s Associates”—an or- 
ganization in England for sending to America parochial 
libraries and for the general furtherance of educational 
and missionary work, which had sent outa parochial 
library to Savannah: 


“Our General Method is this: A Young Gentleman who 
came with me, teaches between ‘Thirty and Forty Children 
to read, write, and cast Accounts. Before School in the 
Morning, and after School in the Afternoon, he catechises 
the Lowest Vlass, and endeavors to fix :omething of what 
was said, in their Understandings as well as their Memo- 
ries. In the Evening he instructs the Larger Children. On 
Saturday in the Afternoon I catechize them all. The same 
1 do on Sunday before the Evening Service. And in the 
Church, immediately after the Second Lesson, a select 
Number of them having repealed the Catechism and been 
examin’d in some Part of it, 1 endeavored to explain at 
large, and to enforce that Part, both on them and the Con- 
gregation. 

“Some Time after the Evening Service, as mauy of my 
Parishioners as desire it, meet at my House (as they do also 
on Wednesday Evening) and spend about an Hour in Pray- 
er, Singing and mutual Exhortation. A Smaller Number 
(mostly those who design to communicate the next Day) 
meet here on Saturday Evening. And a few of these come 
to me on the other Evenings, and pass Half an Hour in the 
same Employment.” 


Wesley rendered to the Trustees early in March an 
account for *‘one Year's Expence, from March 1, 1736 
to March 1, 1737.” This *‘ deducting Extraordinary Ex- 
pences (such as Repairing the Parsonage House, and 
Journeys to Frederica) amounted for Mr. Delmaotte and 
me to 44/, 4s. 4d.” These men ,if no others, did realize 
in themselves self-denial and voluntary poverty, the 


motto of the Trustees of Georgia, ‘‘ Non sibi, sed aliis.” 
As Lent drew to its close we find this record: 


“Sund. April 3. And every Day in this Great and Holy 


The next entry is that of Monday, April 4th: 

“I began learning Spanish, in order to converse with my 
Jewish Parishioners; Some of whom seem nearer the Mind 
that was in CHRIST, than many of those who call him 
Lorp.” 


The irregularity and lawlessness of one of the Carolina 
clergy in marrying several of Wesley’s parishioners, 
‘* without either Banns or License,” led the rector of 
Savannah, who was a stickler for ‘the canons and 
constitutions ecclesiastical,” to lay the matter before 
the Bishop of London's Commissary at Charleston, 
who assured him of redress. Wesley preached at 
Charleston for Commissary Garden and at “ Ponpon” 
Chapel. On his return he found one of his people bad 
imbibed deistical views, while almost at the same time, 
he was able to reconcile a Romanist to the true Catbolic 
faith. On Whitsunday four of his scholars were ad- 
mitted to the Holy Communion. In this connection 
Wesley notes, that ‘‘about this Time, we observ’d the 
Spirit of God to move upon the Minds of many of 
the Children. They began more carefully to attend to 
the Things that were spoken both at Home and at 
Church, and a remarkable Seriousness appear’d in their 
whole Behaviour and Coaversation.” 

In the record of the first Sunday in July reference is 
made to an admonition addressed to Mrs. Williamson, 
txe niece of Thomas Causton, the Magistrate of Savan 
nah; and under date of Sunday, August 7th, is the 
further entry: ‘‘I repe!led Mrs. Williamson from the 
Holy Communio'.” This act of ecclesiastical discipline 
was followed on Monday, the 8th of July, by the issue 
of the following extraordinary warrant for the arrest 
of the repelling priest. 

* Georgia. Savannah ss. 

“To all Constables, I'ythingmen 
These may concern: 

“You and each of you are hereby required to take the 
Body of John Wesley Clerk: And bring him before One of 
Bailiffs of the said own, to answer the Complaint of Wil- 
liam Williamson and Sovhia his Wife, for defaming the 
said Sophia, and refusing to administer to her the Sacra- 
ment of the Lorp’s Supper, in a Publick Congregation, 
without Cause; by which the said William Williamson is 
damag’d One Thousand Pound Sterling. And for so doing 
this is your Warrant, certifying what you are to doin the 
Premises. Given under my Hand and Seal the 8th Day of 
Aug., Anno Dom. 1737. Tho, Christie.” 


The warrant was served, and the clergyman was 
brought before the Bailiff and Recorder. The answer 
of Wesley was characteristic: ‘‘ The giving or refusing 
the Lorp’s Supper being a Matter purely Ecclesiastical, 
I could not acknowledge their Power to interrogate me 
upon it.” 
the court. The case was continued tothe next court, 
and bail was not exacted for Wesley’s appearance. 

These entries in the Journal and the circumstances 
they record were the outcome of Wesley’s love passage 
with the niece of the magistrate and stor.keeper of 
Savannah. The young ascetic had been vanquished by 
the charms of a coquettish girl; and but for the inter- 
position of Providence, as we may piously believe, the 
development of the great Methodist organization might 
have been retarded if not suppressed, and John Wesley 
might have lived and died in the incumbency of Savan- 
nah comparatively unknown to fame. 

The charge was made that ‘“‘ Mr. Wesley had repelled 
Sophy from the Holy Communion purely out of Re- 
venge : because he had made Proposals of Marriage to 
her, which she rejected and married Mr. Williamson.” 
The settlemeSt was ablaze with excitemént. On the 
following Sunday Wesley notices that*‘ more were pres- 
ent at the Morning Prayers than had been for some 
Mouths before.” {he Grand Jury now took up the 
matter. Of this body Wesley claims that 

“One was a Frenchmun who did not understand Eng- 
lish, Ove a Papist, One a profest Infidel, Three Baptists, 
Sixteen or Seventeen Others, Dissenters, and several Oth- 
ers who had Personal Quarrels against me, and had openly 
vow’'d Revenge.”’ 

The Grand Jury, which had been charged by the 

Magistrate Causton ‘*to beware of Spiritual Jyranny, 
and to Oppose the New, Illegal Authority that was 
usurped over their Consciences,” found by a majority 
of its members *‘Two presentments containing ten 
Bills,” as follows: 

“That John Wesley, Clerk, hud broken the Laws of the 
Realm, contrary to the Peace of our Sovereign Lord the 
King, his Crown and Dignity. 

“|, Byspeaking and writing to Mrs. Williamson against 
her Husband's Consent: 

**2. By repelling her from the Holy Communion: 

“3. By not declaring his adherence to the Church of 

England: 

*4. By dividing the Morning Service on Sun days: 

“5. By refusing to baptize Mr. Parker’s Child otherwise 
than by Dipping, except the Parents would certify it was 
Weak, and not able to bear it: 

“6, By repelling Wm. Gough from the Holy Commu- 
nion: 

“4. By refusing to read the Burial-Service over the Body 
of Nathaniel Pothill: 

“8. By calling himself Ordinary of Savannah: 

“9, By refusing to receive Wm. Agliorly as a Godfather, 
only because he was not a communicant: 

“10. By refusing Jacob Matthews for the same Reason; 


and others whom 





Week we had a Sermon and the Holy Communion.” 





The answer of the accused evidently puzzled ° 


To the latter specification of the indictment Wesley 
appends the following statement: 

“This, Town, was wrong; for I ought at all Hazards, te 
have refused baptizing it till he had procured a Third.” 
The minority of the Grand Jury transmitted to the 
Trustees their explanation of Mr. Wesley’s conduct 
specifically denying the various charges of the present- 
ment or justifying those acts which they deemed 
purely ecclesiastical and not under the cognizance of 
the curé law. This defense of Wesley was signed by 
twelve of the Grand Jurors, a majority of the body as 
usually constituted. 

During the excitem+nt Wesley readthe Homilies or 
printed discourses against infidelity. He appointed 
services for the outlying villages, reading the Prayers in 
French at one place, and in German at another, The 
Journal records under date of Sunday, October 30th, 
the following abundant services: 

“The first English Prayers lasted from‘*Five ‘till Half an 
Hour past Six. The Italian (whichI read to afew Vau- 
dois) began at Nine. The Second Service for the English 
(including the Sermon and the Holy Communion) continu'd 
from Half an Hour past Ten, till about Half an Heur past 
Twelve. The French Service began at One. At Two lL 
catechized the Children. About Three began the English 
Service. After this was ended, I had the Happiness of 
joining with as many as my largest Room would hold, in 
Reading, Prayer, and singing Praise. And about Six the 
Service of the Moravians began. At whichI was glad to 
be present, not as a Teacher, but a Learner.” 

The vexatious prosecution of the faithful Priest was 
continued from court to court till at length tbe pa- 
tience of Wesley was exhausted. He declared his pur- 
pose of geing to England. The magistrates made a 
feint of opposing his departure, but on the 2d of Decem- 
ber, unwilling to remain longer ‘ta Prisoner at large” 
and aware that further charges were being trumped up 
against him, ‘‘as soon as Evening Prayers were over, 
about eight o’clock, the Tide then se:ving,” John Wes- 
ley ‘shook off the Duet of” his ‘‘ Feet, and left Georgia, 
after having preached the Gespel there,’ ‘‘one year and 
nearly nine months.” On Thursday, December 22d, 
Wesley took leave of America, sailing from Charleston, 
on the ship *‘Samuel,” Captain Percy. On the voyage 
the returniny ‘missioner’ experienced great searchings 
of heart. 


“T went to America to convert the [ndians,” he writes, 
‘* But, oh! who shall convert me! Who, what is he that 
will deliver me from this evil Heart of Unbelief? I havea 
fair Summer Religion. I can talk well; nay, and believe 
myself, while no Danger is near; But let Death look me in 
the Face, and my Spirit is troubled. Nor can I say, To 
die is gain!” 


When off the Isle of Wight, Mr. Whitefield had 
sailed out from the Downs for Georgia, ‘‘ neither of us 
then knowing anything of the other.” On Wednesday, 
February Ist, ‘‘the Anniversary F* stival in Georgia for 
Mr. Oglethorpe’s landing there,” as Wesley is careful to 
note, he landed at Deal and was again in his native 
land. 

The interesting Journal from which we have sought 
to cite the details of Wesley’s stay in Georgia closes 
with these simple, straightforward words, They are a 
revelation of the very soul of the writer. They give us 
besides a prophecy of the future course. They explain 
tv us much of interest in the early history of Method- 
ism as an organization and a spiritual power. With 
these words, the summing up of the author's A merican 
experiences, we conclude our contribution to the liter- 
ature of the Centenary of John Wesley's death. The 
words we cite were penned in Wesley’s youth; but they 
were re-affirmed by him again and again in his wonder- 
fulcareer. In them he seems to leave to America at 
least a legacy of spiritual experience and advice. They 
become to us momentous words. We may not pass 
them lightly by: 

“It is now two Years and almost four Months, since I 
left my Native Country, in order to teach the Georgian In- 
dians, the Nature of Christianity: But what have I learn’d 
myself in the mean Time? Why (what ! least of all sus- 
pected) that 1 who went to America to convert otherz, was 
never myself converted toGod. I am not mad tho’ [ thus 
speak; but [ speak the Words of Truth and Soberness; if 
haply some of those who still dream may awake, and see, 
that as I am,so are they— 

* Are they readin Philosophy? Sowas!. In Antient or 
Modern Tongues? So was [also. Are they versed in this 
Science of Divinity? | too have studied it many years. 
Can they talk fluently upon Spiritual Things? The very 
same could 1 do. Are they plenteous in Alms? Behold, I 
gave all my Goods to feed the Poor. Do the~ give of their 
Labour as well as of their Substance? Ihave labour’d 
more abundantly than they All. Are they willing to Suffer 
for their Brethren? | have thrown up my Friends, Repu- 
tation, Ease, Country; I have put my Life in my Hand, 
wandering into strange Lands; I have given my Body to 
be devour’d by the Deep, parched up with Heat, consumed 
by Toil and Weariness, or whatsoever God should please to 
bring upon me. But does all this(be it more or less, it 
matters not) make me acceptable to Gop? Does all I ever 
did or can, know, say, give, do or suffer, justify me in his 
Sight? Yea, or the constant Use of all the Means of 
Grace? (which nevertheless is meet, right and our bounden 
Duty.) Or, that 1 know nothing of myself, that I am as 
touching Outward, Moral Righteousness blameless? Or, 





and baptizing en Indian Trader’s Child with only Two 
Sponsors 





(to come closer yet) the having a Rational Conviction of 
allthe Truths of Christianity? Does all this give me 4 
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Claim to thes Holy, Heavenly, Di*ine Character of a Chit«- 
tian? By no means. If the Oracles of God are true, if 
we are still to »bide by the Low ond Testimonu: all these 
Thing-, tho’ when ennobled by Faith in CHRIST, they are 
Holy, and Just and Good, yet without it are laung and 
Dvvuss meet only to be purged away by the Fire that newir 
shall be quenched. : 

‘* This then have [ learn’d in the Ends of the Earth, that 
I am fulte« short of the Glory of Gop; that my whole 
Heart is altogether corrupt und abominuble. and conse- 
quently my whole Life (seeing it cannot be that an Evil 
‘Tree should bring fourth go d Fruut;) that alienated as I 
am from the Life of Gop, [am a Uhild of Wrath, an Heir 
of Hell; that my own Works, my own Sufferings, my 
own Righteeusness, areso far from reconcilit g me to an 
offeuded Gop. so far from making any Atonement for the 
least of those si s, which uve mse in Number than the 
Hats ot my Hew, that the most specious of them need 
an Atonement tremselves, or they cannot abide his Right- 
eous Judgm nt; that mving tne 82.tence of Deuth in my 
Heart; and having nothing in or »f myself to plead, I have 
no Hope, but that of being justitied Freely, thru’ the Ke 
demption that is in Jesus; | have no Uope, but that if I 
seek [ shall find the Christ, and be found wn Him, not hav- 
ing my own Rignteousness, but that which is thro’ the 
Faith of Christ, the Rightousacss hich is of Gou by 
Faith.” 

Wonderful enthusiasm! The spiritual insight, the 
in‘ensity of self-depreci tion, the « xaltation of Christ, 
the fervor of entire consecration are those of an apost'e. 
It was io the Non nobis, Domne of a personal faith > uch 
as these burning word. r veal that We Jey and Method- 
i:m found their +trcng-h for endurance, their capavility 
for succes*. 

DAVENPORT I. 





THE WESLEYS AS HYMNISTS. 


BY THE REV. FREDERIO M. BIRD. 





THe Wesleys were a poetical family. Samuel, the 
father, published some secu ar effusions in youth, avd 
in 1701 ‘‘ History of the New Testament attempted in 
Verse,” which he followed up in 1704 with a similar 
handling of the Old Testament. His sohtary hymn, 
‘‘Behold the Saviour of mankind” (1700), possesses 
eminent merit in the old, pl-in, solid, simple style, and 
has been rather extensively used. hs eldest son, Sam- 
uel junior (who was a stiff C urchman and no Metbud- 
ist), put forth in 1736 a quarto volume of poems, re- 
printed in smalier size 1744 (I think). and again in 
1862. The conten's of this book show tne auther a man 
of thought, ability and character. Eight of :hem are 
hymns, and bymns of an unusua'ly | ith order f r that 
time—for they appeared before Jobn and ‘ harles Wes- 
1 y bad be un to write, or at least to publish. and when 
the only Eng ish precedents of note »n this field were 
John Mason, Tate and Bridy, Dr. Watts and Addison. 
Samuel’s four hymns to the Irinity are fluen', musical. 
sta‘ely, a trifle florid, and not wholly unlike the occa- 
sional objective manner of his br ther Chares ‘the 
others are for Sunday, Good Friday, Faster. and on 
the death of a young li:dy. The last whicb is rather 
an elegy than a hymn. end begins, *‘ As the sweet flower 
that scents the morn,” was in a gcod many books [erty 
or fifty years ago; hke the others, it has mostly gone 
out of use row. The one for Good Friday has a power- 
ful and dramatic close. After a terse recital of the 
Redeemer’s sufferir gs snd their cause it bursts forth: 

“ Let sin no more my sou! enslave! 
Break, Lora, its tyrant cha'n! 
O save me, whom Thou camest to save, 
Nor bleed, nor die. in vai!” 
And the ending of the one for Fas er was pron-unced 
by a certain critic to be the finest }a sage in the Meth- 
odist hymn-book of former days: 
“°T was great to speak the world from naught; 
‘Twas greater to redeem.” 

In these lyrics of the father and elder brother, the 
younger scions of the huuse were anticipated only so 
far as lay matrue poetic vein, a rich rhetorical gift, 
and an earnest religious bent. In the writines of the 
two Samuels is no hint of the protound subjectivity, the 
passionate analysis of mcods and itrames and feelings. 
the eager longing to be entire y converted one’s self, 
and then to convert the wori'd—nor y t of the huge 
and unparalleled fecundity—which differentiate the 
Muse of Methodism from her sister muses and have 
made the name of Wesley great in the annals of sacred 
song. John and Charles shared the family ta ent, but 
they turned it into a new channel, and ( harles at least 
worked it wi h amazing diligence and pe1s stency. 

These two names— par nobile fratrum—can never he 
parted. For over fifty years he orothers stood side by 
side. having on most matters one mind, one heart, one 
will. Between them they were to their spiri‘ual Israel 
what King David was to the Israel of thr-e. thousand 
years ago. If John was tne virile and fear ess tea ‘her, 
Charles was the sweet and moving singer, the man of 
imagination and emotion. If John’s organizing power 
created Methodism, his brother's verse stamped it deep- 
ly with its pecul ar character, and furnished it wi h 
the most powerful and pe-ma ent engine ‘hit ever a 
religious movement had. More than any man in recent 
times, perhaps more than any man in any time, if we 
consider volume, quali y and influence tovether, he 
made the songs of a people. Scarcely inferior to John 
as @ preacher, no whit behind him in faith and devo- 
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tion, he bore a lieutenant’s part in the labors and perils 
of itinerancy. during the terrible first ten years of their 
wrk, Always this gentle spirit submitted to his 
broth‘ t's primacy. striking a separate note only when 
he thought too litt!e was made of the Church and her 
rulesand ways (For this reason cviefly John omitted 
some two hundred of-the Scripture hymns, in the re- 
vised edition of that remarkable book. *‘ John,”’ Charles 
wrote to a preacher who, unordained, had be.n driven 
to administering the Lord’s Supper, *‘ sooner than see 
thee take on thyself the priest's ottice, | would see thee 
smiling in thy ccffin.’) Settled at tength, with a loving 
and well-nurtured wife (she accompanied him on his 
tours till the hardships became too great for his s nse 
of what was due a laay) and chidren growing at his 
knee, he k- pt on singing tong after his brothe:’s power 
or wil: to sing had been battered out of him hy con- 
tinua! rou bh contact with the werld, by prusaic duties 
of ajiministration, and perhaps by the lamentable re- 
sult of his repeated efforts t » emulate Charles’s example 
and secure to himself some modicum of dom-stic bli s 
Not in vain was Charles's smging; hundreds of : issongs 
have been ec':oed repeatedly by millions of worshipers 
throughout the world. 

In their hyma-work especially it is not easy—in part 
it isimpossible—to separate these two brothers. Their 
earliest publications bore toth names, and few of the 
contents were ever especia ly ciaimed Ly either. For 
this reason some collections of exceptionally careful 
editing (a: one cf the laiest English Methodist bocks,. 
and on this side that of Mr. H. L. Hastings) ascribe a 
few pieces to Jobn; to Char'es those only, or chiefly. 
whicb appeared af er 1749, and most of the work of the 
first ten yesre to -‘Wesiey,” dec ining to discriminate. 
[nis is, perhaps, carrying conscientiousness too far. 
For practical purposes the generally received tradition 
-r understanding seems rel able enough, that John 
«rote all the versions from the German (something over 
forty, all dating from 1737 to 1742), all the moderniza- 
tions from (G-orze Herbert (‘‘Teacn me, my God and 
King,” being the most important),and very little else. 
The well-known ascetic sovg, ‘*How happy is the 
pilgrim’s lot,’ is his, and one or two others, of much less 
note, are supposed to be. He wrote a long lan ent on 
the iaiure of his matrimonial plars with Grace Murray, 
his housekeeper, whom his brother Charles carried cff 
on a piliiow and married to her other lover. one of their 
lay-preachers; but no part of this has ever been used 
as a hymn, and to the public it is as if it were not. In 
the Preface to his great ( ollecti n of 1779, to excuse his 
vigorous and well grounded praise of tle 539 lyrics : Lus 
set forth, John d'sciuimed the a .thorship of more than 
*‘asma'l part,” adJinz ina note.‘ h: greater part was 
composed by the Rev. Charles Wes ey.” Undoubtedly 
that is true no less of the larger mass of verse contained 
in their joint publications. and it prcbably mizht be put 
mre strongly of those aiter 1739. A doubt remain 
whether some one or ot er of the stirring ‘yrics for 
which we bi ss; the memory of Cha les may not by 
rights be ng to the «lder brother; but the point can- 
not be settled, and the doubt ned not disturb us greatly. 
Hetween these two there was no narrow question of 
mine ard thine. 

lt might be thought possible to discriminate between 
th m by intern-] evidence. But this is not the c se. 

hey had far more in common than they had apart, 
Charles was the more em tional, John the more intellec 
tualand practical. Jaken allin ail, John had the cooler 
head and the severer taste. This made him invalu 
ab e as a corr: ctor of manuscripts, and of the press. In 
fact, be wasa most gifted editcr. His great Collection 
**for the us? of the peop e called Methodis s,” while it 
stops short of iafalliblity—for it omits some few of 
their best hymos, and contains cthers which his d s- 
ciples, s ow y escaping fr _m the absolute dominion of a 
hand long dead, have in late years set aside—is yet one 
of the most capable and memorable hymn-bo ks ever 
made, Every one knows t: at one of Watt~-'s half-dozen 
grandest tyrics, ‘‘Betore Jehovah’s awful throne, ’ is in 
its opening line not Watts’s, but Jobn W sley’s; itn vir 
would have attained such currency and fame as Watts 
wrote it. Probably ‘“* Pope John” (whose papacy was a 
far more clean and wholesome and useful one than 
most of those at Rome) often exercised a similar cen- 
sorship over tre products of his brother's lax or over- 
excited moods ‘* Let me have that, Charles,’ we can 
ima:ine him saying when the chief poet of the firm 
brought forward his laet effu ion, “ and I will tinker ir 
a little.” And Charles would meekly submit, 'o the 
gr at advantage of himself, of the early Methodist-, 
and of all of us in later generations. Sometimes one 
must regret that the restraining and revising process 
was not exerted; for Char es was a vessel so jul! as to 
bec ntinuall: liab'e to overflow, not a weys after the 
best ruks or in the most edifying manner 

But it would be ea y to exaggerate the differ nce in 
temperament between the brot« rs, Lifference of views 
and motises there was none, and of talent Jittle; but cf 
that presently. Take the pieces which bear John’s name 
and compare them with those which Crar es wrote un- 
assisted. The paraphrases from the German are so free 
and loose as to give suffici. nt scope to his own feelings 
and mode of utterance. Some of them (as ‘‘ Jes.s, thy 
Blood and Righteousness”) are full of rough strength; 





| others are as elegant and as tender as anythirg of 
Charles. Look at the exquisite and noble praises of 
Divine Love, from Gerhardt and Tersteegen, and espe- 
cially ** Thou hidden Love of God,” done on his way 
ba: k from Georgia. Char'es might have written every 
word of that, especially if he had had a disapp»intment 


just before. rue, Charles had t: e temper of a seraph, 
never set hisheart on earthly things, and never made 
mi-:takes with women. Bis letters to Miss Gwynne at 
the time toeir engagement was endangered are in the 
loftie-t strain, end 1arnk among his most beautilul 
porms. Jobn did not live so steadily on the mountain- 
‘op; but he could ri<e from a weakness, and win strength 
and sweetness from a slain temptation. 
“{s there a thing beneath the sun 
That strives with Toee my heart to share?” 

There had been, most detinitely. Its name was Sophy 
Causton; and for a moment (i. e.. a month or two) it 
threatene / to turn an elect man from his pr+ destined 
course and to strangle a great cause then unborn. But 
God kept his own, and out of the conflict came one of 
our grandest hymns. 

It is clear to me that John Wesley could be as per- 
sonal, as intense, as experimental, in his hymns as his 
brother. He could also be as ec quent, or nearly; and 
he had the gift of se f-restraint—the one gift which 
Charles lacked. It is true that nothing of his is as 
hizblv esteemed or widely sung as a dozen of }-is broth- 
er’s; but I am not sure that this was his fault. bis no- 
bl-+t strains are in an unpopular measure, which | as 
few good tunes—lonz meter of six lines; and they have 
a combination of dignity and inwardness which does 
not app.altot ¢ multitude. But novody since bas been 
ab e to translate from the German as he did; and nobody 
except Dr. Neale has rendered hymns from any other 
language into ours with such freedom, force and grace. 
For his qua ity. not his quantity, he must be esteemed 
a great hymn writer; and | b lieve be might have won 
place and fame as a poet if he had not had other things 
to do which he considered more important, 

Thacis the chief difference between bim and his 
brother; Jo'n stopped singing and Charks kept on. 
Perh ps that fac marks the difference berween the poet 
and the non-poet. ‘*Genius does what it must; talert 
does what it can’—orwiatit caresto. The Lorn snd 
, predestined poet sings becaure the music is in him and 
‘must.come out. That was the way Charles Wesley sang. 
Voubtless he comp sed ny mns betore Lreakfast and after 
going to bed; it is on rec rd that he compused them on 
horseback, in stage-couches. and on g ing '@ answer a 
charge of trea on. If he had been semienced to be 
han, ed (which was not so far«ut of the possibilities in 
uhose days). he would cert inly have composed them in 
prison, and probably on the way to the scaffold. Verse 
scemed an easier and more na.ural vehicle for his 
thoughts than prcse; »nd of his f elings in importa: t 
junctures (as in his solitary love-affair) his poeus teil 
vastly more than tisdiary. His fifty-six ‘‘ Hymns for 
Christian Friends,” included in the volumes of 1749, 
were simply his love- ctters to Sarah Gwynne; sundry 
of th-m are still sung, with the simpe change of 
**two,” to ‘al ,” and the like. He wrote Lymns on al 
possible and impossible su: jects or occasions, grat and 
little; on wars and earthquakes, or a cluild cutting its 
teeth, threatened with sma'l-pox, going to bosrd:ng- 
school. He bad the rare wrt of trea ing a trivial or pro- 
saic theme wich impres-ive digni yand grace. ‘he 
critic who said he had ‘*sittle vanety of matt ror of 
mann r” was much mistaken. No other sacred poet, 
unless George With r, bas handled such various tcpics; 
and ris minuteness is as surprising as his versatility. 
His ** Hymns for Children,” 1763, have been no uch 
praised: far moce notable, in my judgmen’, are his 
* Hymns for Families.” 1767. ihose on the Trinity, 
1767, on the Lord s Supper, 1745, and the *-Sh«i rt Hymns 
on ‘e'ect Passages of Holy Scripture,” 1762, ought to be 
a treasure-house to the theologi n and sermonizer. 
The I +tter till two volumes, and ex end to 2.348 pieces, 
on as many texts. tThe**‘ Hymns on Gods Ev ricsting 
Love.” 1741, burn with a sacred indignation against ** | he 
Horrib'e Decree °; | dare not quote then, for their t r- 
riblesarcasm might be thoug t profane. Never wa 
polemic carri d further. Be.ter known (by the r con- 
tents) than most of these are the Redemvti n Hymns, 
1747, the volumes of 1739, 1740, 1742 and 1849, tne Fu- 
neral Hymns, 1746 and 1759, and sundry of some twen- 
ty remaining tracts, on the Festicals and what not. In 
all he wrote some 6,000 hymns—far too many for ore 
man. Some 4 000 he pablishea; these and he vast mass 
he left in manuscripts are now accessible in t e thir- 
teen volume ‘ Poetical Works of John and Charles 
Wesley,” published by the Wesleyan Conference in 
1868-"72, 

It is altogeth*r true that he lacbed the gift of ccm- 
rression; ®as too vo uvminous and often too rhetorical, 
also teat modern compilers, especially non-Metbodists, 
have to be careful in selecting from him, for hi- ways 
are not altoz-ther ours, Most of us are of soberer taste, 
and prefer less agony and ecstacy in our devotions. But 
lam bod t>s-y that he will respect Charles Wes y 
most who will not confine hi: reading tothe current 
hymnels(nor even to John Wesley's great Collection, 





which is, for this purpose and as literature, tte best by 
far), but will make acquaintance with the Poet of Meth- 
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odism at first hand. He is worth it; and much of his 
best work is not best fitted for the sanciuary. Some of 
us hold, pace Dr. Johnson and Ma'thew Arnold, that a 
hymn-writer may be a poet; I c!aim that this one is 
greater, both asa man and poet, than you can judge 
from the books in use, largely as he is represented there. 
** Wrestling Jacob,” so generous'y (and ur duly) praised 
by Dr. Watts, is not his only fine poem by any means, 
nor yet his very finest. 

He has been neglected, and has largely failed of due 
appreciation, through the very vastoess of his product. 
Largely—but not wholly. His praise is in all the 
churches—no man’s more so, unless Dr, Watts's; and in 
our modern manuals now one leads, and again the 
other. Fora century and more his strains have been 
sung by nearly every English speaking congregation; 
generally scores of them, sometimes hundreds. No 
need to name them, for they rise to every lip, they have 
a place in every heart, ‘Their private ure is from the 
nursery to the death-bed; who can number the soriows 
they have cheered, the weak hearts they have strength- 
ened? If faithfulness with the intrusted talent lead to 
crowns above, we must think of this singer as a leader 
in heavenly choirs, with bliss hightened by the knowl- 
edge that he is still of use onearth. His occupation has 
not changed; but his voice has learned a yet higher note 
and a purer melody. 


Souru BETHLEHEM, PENN. 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 





BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D. 


This branch of the great Methodist family im the Holy 
Catholic Church, which [ am requested to represent in 
the present issue of Tae [NDEP“NDENE, enrolls, accord- 
ing to the report of 1890, in 129 annual conferences, 
2,283,154 members and probationers, 14,792 traveling 
and 14,072 local preachers. In the year 1791, one hun- 
dred years ago, there were 63,269 members, 250 travel- 
ing and perhaps 350 local preachers. Bishop Coke, in 
writing to Bishop White, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in 1891, says: *‘ And a great number of local 
preachers, very far exceeding the number of traveling 
preachers.” It is to be remembered by the readér that 
in 1791 there wa3 no other branch of Methodism in 
America but the Methodist Episcopal. 

There have been 42 bishops, of whom 16 are now liv- 
ing; 4 missionary bishops, of whom 2 are now living. 
There are at present («lected by the General Conference) 
7 secretaries of the several benevolent and educational 
societies of the Church, 4 book agents, 14 editors of offi- 
cial papers and magazines, 14 members of the “ Book 
Committee,” 14 district members of the ‘‘ Missionary 
Committee,” and 14 members of the ‘* Church Extension 
Committee.” Other members of boards in several of 
the societies are also elected by the General Conference, 

The work of the Church in the several departments of 
Missions, Church Extension, Freedmen’s Aid, Educa- 
tion, Sunday-school, Tracts and Conference claimants, 
is carried on by nine societies, with boarés, all of which 
are amenable to the General Conference, There is also 
a board of trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
composed of six ministers and six laymen, elected by 
the General Conference. 

The whole amount of money contributed by tke 
Church toward the several benevolent societies for the 
year 1890 was $2,064,923.49. In addition to this the 
Church paid, in 1890, ‘‘for ministerial support, includ- 
ing bishops and presiding elders, $9,367,826; for super- 
annuated preachers, $234,149; for buildings and im- 
provements, $5,327,366; for indebtedness on church 
property, $1,489,744, leaving, as the present indebted- 
ness, $8,597,561. ‘Lhe current expenses for the year 
were $2,466,468.” These figures are taken from the new 
Methodist Year-Book for 1891, edited by the Rev. A. B, 
Sanford, M.A., and full of valuable Methodist informa- 
tion, summarized in an admirable manner. 

‘The Book Concern,” the corporate title of our great 
publishing interests, has twoestablishments; one in New 
York, which has within the past year occupied its new 
and spacious quarters at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Twentieth Street, and one also in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
There are also depositories, or salesrooms, in Baltimore, 
Boston, Bremen, Germany, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, 
Harrisburg, Lucknow, India, Philadelphia, San Fran. 
cisco, and St. Louis. Since 1836 the profits, which have 
exceeded $4,000,000, have been distributed among needy 
preachers and their families, widows and orphans. The 
subscription department, opened in August, 1875, has 
already issued fifteen publications, of which within the 
fifteen years 500,000 volumes have been sold. The Ger- 
man department of publication, under the direction of 
the Western agents, has grown steadily, In 1888 there 
was a German cata'og of 400 books, and 586 German 
tracts, the German book and periodical publications 
aggregating 100,000 per annum. 

The Sunday-school department represents an exceed- 
ing greatarmy. There are in our Church 25,828 schools; 
286,786 officers and teachers; 2,188,077 scholars; an in- 
crease over the previous year of 8,751 officers and teach- 
ers, and 101,729 scholars, ‘‘During the year 1889 there 
were organized in connection with the union 732 new 
schools, an average of fourteen every Sunday.” When 
all the Sunday-school periodicals in English and German 











are taken into account, the circulation in 1889 reached 
the following enormous figures: 32.286,372 copes. 
Counted in pages during the year 1889, the result is the 
following: 377,080,044 Verily this circulation of re- 
ligious literature implies colossal opportunity! 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has been from the 
beginning a promoter of popular and of the higher edu- 
cation. Born ina university, Methodism has projected 
schools of all grades. There are now under its imme- 
diate direction 205 schools, colleges and universities, 
with 1,722 teachers and professors, 34,656 students, and 
with buildings valued at $13,397,578. The National 
University, at Washington, D. C., for the furtherance 
of the most advanced education, general and profes- 
sional, is beginning on the true basis, and will give the 
Church a noble enterprise to inspire and develop its 
energies for the rext fu 1 century. 

Out of the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor and the Oxford League movements, has been de 
veloped the Epworth League, organized in 1889. This 
society aims to promote among the young people of 
Methodism personal religious life, personal culture, per- 
sonal effort in religious w ork, and increased intelligence 
concerning the history of the Church. 

The growth of the Epworth League is phenomenal. 
Its organ, the Epworth H:rald, has rapidly increased in 
circulation. There are now nearly 5,000 Leagues through 
the Church. It is certain that the General Conference 
will adopt the movement, either as a department of its 
Sunday-school Union, or as a distinctive society, with a 
separate board and corresponding secretary. 

Epworth was the home of the Wesley family. The old 
Epworth Rectory, under the pious influence of Samuel 
Wesley, and the vigorous, earnest, efficient adm‘nistra- 
tion of his wife Susanna, wasa ‘‘house of prayer,” a 
‘*house of instruction,” a ‘thouse of preparation” for 
college students, a ‘‘house of oversight” after the boys 
of the rectory had left Epworth for Oxford, a ‘-house of 
mercey,” full of good works, a *‘house of literary taste,” 
and a *thouse of God,” in which Susanna Wesley gath- 
ered her neighbors, aid taught them in the things of the 
Kingdom. It is the aim of the Epworth League to pro- 
mote among our Methcdist Episcopal youth a higher, 
more intense type of Christian life,and the wise use of 
culture in the furthering of personal strength and 
Church usefulness. The Methodist Church in Canada,and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South,have both adopted 
the Epworth League. This is a step toward that co 
operative unity which is far better than organic unity. 
The new generation of Methodists will forget the old- 
time differences, and under the beautiful ministry of 
Epworth love, culture, reverence, diligence and philan- 
thropy, develop a generation of devoted Christians of 
the primitive New Testament type. 

Provisions were made by the General Conference of 
1888, for the recognition of deaconesses in the Church. 
Several Deaconess’ Homes have been organized, and 
more than a hundred candidates are now in training. 
It must not be supposed that the Deaconess movement 
is a beginning of religious labor among Methodist 
women. From the beginning, all Methodist women, 
married and single, have been “‘sisters of charity.” 

Among the many organizations of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church are hospitalsin Brooklyn, New York 
and Philadelphia; a Local Preachers’ Association; City 
Church Extension and Missiozary Societies, and a 
Church Home for the Aged and Infirm. 

The Missionary Society of the Church has under its 
care fourteen foreign missionary fields within the West- 
ern Hemisphere, Europe, Asia, and the west of Africa. 
The missions of the United States are arranged in eight 
classes, and receive assistance from the Missionary So- 
ciety. 

The discussion of the introduction of lay delegetes 
into the General Conference began as eurly as 1812 by 
local preacters who thought they were without repre- 
sentation and authority. The discussion spread, and in 
1816 an appeal was made to the laity to assert their 
rights. In 1824, the ‘‘ Mutual Rights” established in 
Baltimore an organ of lay representation. Through all 
the years that fullowed the discussion was continued. 
In 1860 the General Conference voted its wil.ingness to 
introduce it whenever the Church desired it, and sub- 
mitted the question to the vote of the laity and ministry, 
which vote was taken in 1861-2, with the result as fol. 
lows: Lay members—for, 28,884; against, 47,855; Minis- 
ters—for, 1,338; against, 3,069. The discussion was re- 
sumed after the Civil War, and in 1864 a convention 
was held in Philadelphia, which memorialized the Gen- 
eral Conference, then in session, but without immediate 
results. The Conference, however, submitted a plan 
for lay delegation to the people, both male and female, 
with the following result: About 100,000 for, and about 
50,000 against. The Restrictive Rule was changed, and 
lay delegates were admitted into the General Conference 
in 1872. In the General Conference of 1888 there were 
175 lay delegates. 

So much for the mere externals of organization. We 
do not glory in numbers. One is indeed tempted to be 


suspicious of them; but when statistics are so large, the 
maximum reduction which excessive conscientiousn¢ ss 
can make, leaves results so startling as to compel from 
the most cautious, the exclamation; ‘‘ What hath God 
wrought!” 








America gave to Mr. Wesl y the opportunity he cov- 
etd, of reproducing in form as well as in spirit, his 
ideal of the primitive Church—the Christian Church of 
the first Christian century, This he could not do in 
England. The national establishment, to which he felt 
loyally bound, was his argument against such an ex- 
periment. His patriotism prevented what his piety and 
wisdom approved. His people were largely members of 
the Established Church. The English Wesleyan move- 
ment was a ‘* society” within the national Church. He 
counseled his ministers and followers to remain within 
that communion. The services of the ‘* Societies” 
were held at hours that would not interfere with those 
of the ‘‘Church,” and not until two years after the 
organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America did he make the concession in England, which 
permitted the holding of ** sersice in Methodist chapels 
during Church hours, in places where the clergy were 
notoriously wicked or dangerously heretical; as also 
where there were not churches enough in the town to 
accommodate half the people; and lastly, where there 
was no church within two or three miles.’ * 

as to America, the case was in Mr. Wesley’s thought 
altogeth«r different. He believed in an independent 
organization. He, therefore, organized a ‘‘ presbytery.” 
As a scriptural episcopos, using the presbyterial authori- 
ty conferred upon him by John Potter, Bishop of 
Oxford, the only legitimate scriptural authority Bishop 
Potter or the Church of England had any right to con- 
fer, he ordained a bishop for the first Episcopal Church 
organ'zed in America. Wesley’s views on apostolic 
succession are justified by the increasing conviction of 
the English Church, as set forth most vigorously and 
conclusively by Dr. G. A. Jacob, a clergyman and pro- 
fessor of that Church: 

“It is only a fiction invented and propagated in the 
Church to bolster up sacerdotal pretersions. We find an 
absolutely conclusive refutation of this dogma, in the following 
consideration: The succession of the Jewish priests was 
distinctly laid down by divine authority from the begin- 
ning, and reiterated commands enforced by the severest 
judgments, emphatically declared that no one who was not 
of the seed of Aaron might officiate at the altar of God. 
Nothing but a divine command expressly given could ever 
make such a regulation imperatively exclusive. Nothing 
but a direct and positive ordinance of the New Testament 
could justify the assertion of such a doctrine now. But in 
the Christian dispensation no such command was ever 
giveo, nor is there in the New Testament the slightest in- 
timation, much less an authoritative announcement, that 
such an apostolic succession is the only source of lawful 
ministerial authority. The subject, in fact, is not once 
mentioned or alluded to in the Christian Scriptures, nor 
are the Apostles ever shown to have themselves received, or 
to have given to others any such powers as this dogma 
asserts to have been transmitted.” 


Holding these views, the founder of Methodism con- 
secrated Bishop Coke to found the New Testament 
Church in America. 

Mr. Wesley, in all his efforts both in England and 
America, contemplated nothing short of tae revival of 
primitive Christianity. He speaks in his journals, in 
his sermons, 1n his letters of *‘ Scriptural Christianity,” 
‘“*The Scriptural and the Primitive Church,’’ ‘‘ The 
restoration of Christianity,” ‘‘ Christianity in its native 
form,” ‘‘The genuine religion of Jesus Christ.” 
** Methodism, so-called,” he says, *‘ is the old religion, 
the religion of the Bible, the religion of the Primitive 
Church.” He asserts: 

“This is the religion of the Primitive Church, of the 
whole Church in the purest ages. It is clearly expressed 
even in the remains of Clemens Romanus, Ignatius and 
Polycarp; it is seen more at large in the writings of Ter- 
tullian, Origen, Clemens Alexandrinus and Cyprian, and 
even in the fourth century it was found in the works of 
Chrysostom, Basil, Ephrem-Syrus and Macarius.”’ 

The basis of the Methodist Episcopal Church is simply 
the ‘‘ Holy Catholic Church.” Our ministry is presby- 
terial, with true New Testament Episcopal oversight. 
There would be no question about its succession of 
presbyters, if the importance of such succession were 
emphasized. Its offices for the ‘‘ Ordination of Deacons 
and Elders,” and for the ‘‘Consecration of Bishops,” 
commission the candidates to serve, not in the Method- 
ist Church, but ‘‘in the Church of God.” Its office for 
baptism is entirely free trom all denominational color. 
Any one who“ renounces the Devil and all his works,” 
etc., and who accepts simp!y the facts of the Apostles’ 
Creed, may receive baptism at our altar. Its office for 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is likewise free from 
all denominational limitation. The foundations are 
those of the Holy Catholic Church. On this broad, 
catholic, ancient, divine subs‘ructure rises the ‘‘ Soci- 
ety” in England, the ‘‘ Methodist Episcopal Church” in 
America. Believers need not be Methodists in order to 
receive baptism from Methodist Episcopal ministers, 
nor need they belong to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in order to receive from the same hands the Holy Com- 
munion, The *‘ Church of God,” with which all true 
believers of every denumination are identified, is the 
source of the ecclesiastical authority and the basis of 
the ecclesiastical organization of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. . 

The work of the Methodist Episcopal Church which 
is yet to be done is as great and as important as tha 
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which has already been accomplished. We need and 
are seeking a higher standard of ministerial education, 
especially through the Annual Conference courses of 
study; a wiser use of missionary funds in developing 
gradually and thoroughly rather than in spreading 
widely and rapidly; a work among the colored people 
of the South more educational and altogether free from 
fanaticism, that our branch of Methodism may be in 
demani anong that increasing class of colored people 
who believe in the higher education of their race; the 
building of new churches in those places only where 
they are really needed; the cultivation of a true and 
sanctified art (*‘ the holiness of beauty”) in our public 
services: the adaptation of the Church to people of cul- 
ture and taste as well as to the illiterate; the exaltation 
of the pulpit over all other places of service in the 
church; the increase of ministerial salaries; wise and 
hear.y co-operation with all forms of Methodism and 
with other branches of the Church of Christ; a more 
careful study of the social problems of the times, and 
more diligent effort to comfort the sorrowing, restore 
the prodigals, and preach to rich and poor the salvation 
of the Lord. 
BUFFALO. N. Y. 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH. 





BY BISHOP EUGENE R. HENDRIX, D.D., LL.D. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, of which I 
am a representative, has 4,862 minis‘ ers, 11,767 churches, 
and 1,172,288 communicants, The increase in member- 
ship during the last ecclesiastical year, 1889-'90, was 
38,168. During the same year there were 57,011 adult 
baptisms and 34,733 infant baptisms. 

In the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which met in New York City, May ist, 1844, it 
was apparent that the best interests of Methodism would 
be served by having two distinct ecclesiastical organi- 
zations. There were growing differences of opinion as 
to the proper course to be pursued by ministers labor- 
ing in those sections of the country where slavery exist- 
ed. The Wesleyan Church had given instruction to her 
misionaries laboring in the West Indies, where slavery 
existed, ‘‘ to preach the Gospel to all, and not intermed- 
dle with their civil relations.” In 1840 a letter, adopted 
by the General Conference and signed by all the Bish- 
ops, was sent to the Wesieyan Church, which expresses 
the views of the Methodist Episcopal Church at that 
time. It says: 

‘* We assure you then, dear brethren, that we have adopt- 
ed no new principle or rule of discipline respecting slavery 
sinca the time of our apostolic Asbury; neither do we mean 
to adopt any. We should regard it a sore evil to divert 
Methodism from her proper work of ‘spreading Scripture 
holiness over these lands’ to questions of temporal imp ort. 
involving the rights of Cwsar. While, ther fore, 
the Courch has encouraged emancipation in those States 
where the laws permit it, and allowed the freedman to en- 
joy freedom, we have refrained for conscience’ sake from all 
intermeddling with the subjectin those other States where 
the laws make it criminal. And such a course we think 
agreeable to the Scriptures and indicated by St. Paul’s in- 
spired instruction to servants in his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, chapter vii, verses 20-24.” 

Since 1816 the Discipline of the Church contained this 
language: 

‘““What shall be done for the extirpation of the evil of 
slavery? We declare that we are as much as ever con- 
vinced of the great evil of slavery; therefore, no slave- 
holder shall be eligible to any official position in our 
Church hereafter, where the laws of the State in which he 
lives will admit of emancipation and permit the liberated 
slave to enjoy freedom. When any traveling preacher be- 
comes the owner of a slave or slaves, by any means, he 
shall forfeit his ministerial character in our Church, unless 
he shall execute, if it be practicable, a legal emancipation 
ef such slaves, conformably to the laws of the State in 
which he lives.”’ 

This seemed as far as it was possible to go and yet 
labor at all in the Southern States. The consciences of 
the best people in the South responded to the noble sen- 
timent of Bishop Joshua Soule, a son of Maine and one 
of the wisest men of America, who said: 

‘Could I restore bleeding Africa to freedom, to inde- 
pendence, to the rights—to all the rights—of man, I would 
most gladly do so. But this | cannot do—you cannot do. 
And if I cannot burst the bonds of the colored man, I will 
not strengthen them; if I cannot extend to him all the 
good I would, I will never shut him out from the benefits 
which I have it in my power to bestow.” 

About a million slaves were hearing the Gospel 
preached regularly by Methodist ministers in the South; 
and it was deemed the Christlike course and the one 
pursued by Paul to do nothing which should deprive 
them of the offices of the preacher of Christ. Had the 
law of 1816, above quoted, been strictly adhered to as a 
basis of operation, the evangelistic work among the 
slaves could have been continued without serious inter- 
ruption until the time when, under a Christian senti- 
ment, emancipation was sure to come, as was the con- 
viction of Christian people both in the North and the 
South. But when in the General Conference of 1844 
two ministers were deprived of their ministerial char- 
acter in violation of the provisions of the rule of 1816, 
when it was in evidence that the laws of the States in 


their slaves (into the possession of whom they had come 
by marriage), then the Southern delegates signed a dec- 
laration that 


“the continued agitation on the subject of slavery and 
abolition, the frequent agitation of the subject in the Gen- 
eral Conference, and especially the extra judicial proceed- 
ings against Bishop Andrew, which resulted in his virtual 
suspension from office as superintendent, must produ@e a 
state of things in the South which renders a continuance 
of the jurisdiction of the General Conference over these 
conferences, inconsistent with the success of the minist ry 
in the slave-holding States.” 

This declaration was referred to a judicious commit- 
tee of nine, representing the northern, southern and 
middle sections of the Church, which committee brought 
in and the Conferencé, by an almost unanimous vote, 
adopted ‘A Plan of Separation.” The essential provision 
of this Plan was in the following language: 

“Should the delegates from the Conferences in the slave- 
holding States, find it necessary to unite in a distinct éccle- 
siastical connection, the following rule should be observed 
in regard to the Northern boundary of such connection: 
All the societies, stations and conferences adhering to the 
Churc¢ in the South, bya majority vote of the members of 
said societies and conferences, shall remain under the un- 
molested care of the Southern Church; and the ministers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church shall in no wise attempt 
to organize churches and societies within the limits of the 
Church, South; nor shall they attempt to exercise any 
pastoral oversight therein; it being understood that the 
ministry of the South reciprocally observe the same rule in 
relation to stations, societies and conferences adhering, by 
a vote of the majority, to the Methodist Kpiscopal Church; 
provided, also, that this rule shall apply oaly to societies, 
stations and conferences bordering on the line of division, 
and not to interior charges, which shall, in all cases, be 
left to the care of the Church within whose territory they 
are situated. Ministers, local and traveling, of every 
grade and office in the Methodist Episcopal Church, may, 
as they prefer, remain in that Church, or, without plame, 
attach themselves to the Church, South.” 

The same Conference of 1844 provided for the equita- 
ble division of the property of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, whose action was confirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States to which appeal was made to 
test the legality of the Plan of Separation. 

The formal organization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, was consummated in May, 1845, when 
delegates from sixteen conferences representing the 
mi: istry and membership of the Methodist Church in 
the South, nearly five hundred thousand, in the pro- 
portion of about ninety five in the hundred, whodeemed 
a division of jurisdiction indispensable, met in the city 
of Louisville and declared the jurisdiction hitherto ex- 
ercised over the annual conferences represented in the 
convention by the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church entirely dissolved: and that 
‘‘said Annual Conferences are hereby constituted a sep- 
arate ecclesiastical connection, bas:d upon the Discipline 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and comprehending the 
doctrines aad entire moral, ecclesiastical and economical 
rules and regulations of said Discipline, except only in so 
far as verbal alterations may be necessary to a distinct 
organization, and to be known by the style and title of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South.” 

When, in 1876, formal fraternal relations were re- 
stored between the two great branches of Episcopal 
Methodism by the Cape May Commission, the status of 
each Church was properly defined, as follows: 

‘Each of said Churches is a legitimate branch of Epis 
copal Methodism in the United states; having a common 
origin in the Methodist Episcopal Church organized in 
1784; and since the organization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, was consummated, in 1845, by the voluntary 
exercise of the right of the Southern Annual Conferences, 
ministers and members, to adhere to that communion, it 
has been an Evangelical Church, reared on Scriptural 
foundations, and her ministers and members, with those 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, have constituted one 

Methodist family, tho in distinct ecclesiastical connec- 
tions.” 

At the first General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, Joshua Soule, the Senior 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, signified his 
adherence to the former Church and, together with 
Bishop J. O. Andrew, was recognized in his official re- 
lation and called upon to preside over the Conference. 
During tne session the Rev. Dr. William Capers and the 
Rev. Dr. Robert Paine were elected and consecrated 
bishops; a Quarterly Review, with Dr. H. B. Bascom as 
editor, was started, editors of the Christian Advocates 
at Charleston, Richmond and Louisville were elected, 
and a Constitution for a Missionary Society adopted, a 
secretary chosen, and arrangements made to begin a 
mission in China. After the receipt of the share of the 
capital of the Book Concern ordered by the Supreme 
Court to be paid to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, a publishing house was established at Nashville, 
Tenn., which now does a business of some $400,000 an- 
nually. Bishops Pierce, Early and Kavanaugh were 
elected in 1854 and were long spared to the Church in 
their responsible and laborious office. Bishop Bascom, 
who was elected in 1850, survived his election onlya 
few months, and in his death the Church suffered the 
loss not only of an eloquent preacher but of the author 
of some of the greatest state papers ever presented for 





which they lived did not permit the emancipation of 


On the monument of the first Bishop elected by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, William Capers, is 
the inscription: ‘The Founder of Missions to the Slaves.” 
The Church addressed herself with great zeal to the 
missionary work among theslaves. More thena million 
dollars was expended in this work before the outbreak 
of the Civil War. Many of the best preachers devoted 
themselves wholly to such missionary Work; hundreds 
of slaves attended the regular services for the whites in 
every locality besides special services usually held for 
the Negroes in the same churches during the afternoon. 
Bishop Wightman describes an appeal which he heard 
bishop Andrew make for the mission among the slaves: 

“He drew a picture of the irreligious, neglected planta- 
tion Negro, Claude-like in the depth of its tone and color. 
He poiated out his degradation, rendered but the deeper 
and darker from the fitful and transient flashings up of de- 
sires which felt after God—scintillations of the immoral, 
blood bought spirit within him, which ever and again 
gleamed amidst the darkness of his untutored mind. He 
pointed out the adaptation of the Gospel to the extremest 
cases. Its recovering power and provisions were adequate 
to the task of saving from sin and Hell all men of all con- 
ditions of life, in all stages of civilization. He pointed to 
theconverted Negro, the noblest prize of the Gospel, the 
most unanswerable proof of its efficiency. There he was 
mivgling his morning song with the matin chorus of the 
birds, s:nding up his orisons to God under the light of the 
evening star, contented with his lot, cheerful in his labors, 
submissive for conscience’ sake to plantation discipline, 
happy in life, hopeful in death, and from his lowly cabin 
carried at last by the angelsto Abraham's bosom.” 


As the result of such appeals, countless chapels were 
built and large means contributed to sustain mission- 
aries among these lowly people. In 1860 there were 
207,766 co ored members enrolled on the church regis- 
ters of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, perhaps 
the most signal result of missionary work among a peo- 
ple so recently pagan to be found in the annals of the 
Church. here were numerous colored preachers and 
exhorters, whose services often attracted Jarge numbers 
of white hearers, whose lives were consistent and whose 
preaching was in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power. The fidelity of these Negroes during the Civil 
War, when they were left im charge of the plantations 
and the home while their masters were at the front, 
tells of a moderation and self-control born of the faith- 
ful preaching of the Gospel and of the warm personal 
attachment between master and slave, which came of 
the enforcement of the Pauline precepts given to the 
churches at Corinth and Colosse. Much attention was 
given to the catechetical instruction of the yeuth and 
children among the slaves, Bishcp Capers having pre- 
pared several catechisms with special reference to their 
needs, True, there were those who looked with disap- 
proval upon a Church giving so much attention to muis- 
sionary work among the lowly; but that fact did not 
abate the zeal or lessen the labors of the missionaries. 
Nor was the missionary work of the Church confined to 
China aud to the plantations. .In 1860 there were 4,160 
communicants amony the Indians, as the result of the 
faithful work done in the schools and through interpre- 
tere, while faithful missionaries followed the pioneers to 
California and Oregon, planting numerous churches on 
the Pacitic Coast. 

In 1866, after two thousand one hundred and ten bat- 
tles of the Civil War had been fought, almost wholly on 
Southern soil, with the consequent incalculable l.ss of 
property of all kinds, and the loss of hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives, the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Soutb, met in New Orleans to legis- 
late for the changed condition of things. Lay delega- 
tion was incorporated into its polity at that time, lay- 
men being el.cted with ministers in equal numbers as 
representatives in the General Conference of the Church. 
lt was determined that each presiding eldes’s district 
should be represented by four laymen in the Annual Con- 
ference. The district conference was successfully in- 
augurated at that time. Later, what is known as the 
veto power of the bishops was made a part of the Re- 
strictive Rules of the Church as follows: 

‘When any rule or regulation is adopted by the General 
Conference, which, in the opinion of the bishops, is uncon- 
stitutional, the bishops may present to the conference 
which paszed said rule or regulation their objections there- 
to, with their reasons, in writing; and if then the General 
Conference shall, by a two*thirds vote, adhere to its action 
on said rule or regulation, it shall then take the course pre- 
scribed for altering a restrictive rule, and if thus passed 
upon affirmatively, the bishops shall announce that such 
rule or regulation takes effect from that time.” 

Happily, ro occasion has ever arisen for the exercise 
of this veto power, but it is recognized as a safeguard 
against hasty legislation. The restrictive rules are six 
in number, and are known as the Constitution of the 
Church, defining as they do the limits within which a 
General Conference may legislate. They were adopted 
by the Church as a whole before there was a delegated 
General Conference. They forbid the General Confer- 
ence to make any change in the articles of religion or 
standards of doctrines of the Church; to allow of more 
than one representative for every eighteen members of 
an annual conference, or a less number than one for 
every. sixty; to destroy the plan of our itinerant general 
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of the Societies; to do away with the privileges of our 
ministers and members of trial by a committee, and of 
an appeal; and to appropriate the produce of the pub- 
lishing house to any other purpose than for the benetit 
of the traveling, supernumerary, superannuated and 
worn-out preachers, their wives, widows and children. 
In 1866 there were reported 78,742 colored members 
remaining out of the more than 200,000 of six years 
before. In 1870 these were organized into the ‘‘ Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church of America,” by Bishops 
Paine and McTyeire, who presided at the Conventional 
General Conference called for that purpose. ‘Lhis body, 
now numbering 1,800 ministers and 2,100 churches and 
170,000 members, delights to speak of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South as ‘the mother Church.” 
They have two schools, the Paine Institute, at Augusta, 
* Ga., and the Lane Institute at Jackson, Tenn,, which 
are presid: d over by ministers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, who are appointed from year to year to 
their present positions. Hoth institutions were built by. 
funds contributed by members of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South; and Paine Institute has an endow- 
ment of $25,00 contributed by the Rev. Moses U. Payne, 
a local preacher of that Church. Haygood Institute 
(named for Bishop Atticus G. Haygood, who by his 
** Brother in Black” and numerous speeches and self- 
denying labor has done more for the betterment of the 
moral and intellectual condition of the Negro than per- 
haps any other man since Bishop Capers), is an institu- 
tion of thesame kind, but more recent in its origin. 
Besides these three institutions for the education of 
color2d preachers and teachers, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, has under its fostering care seventy in- 
stitutions of learning, inciuding fourteen colleges and 
universities. Most of these were built and equipped 
wholly from within the Church, but liberal and patri- 
otic men in the North made possible the present effi- 
ciency of several of these institutions. The spirit in 
which they bestowed their benefactions appears in the 
noble language used by Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, the 
founder of Vanderbilt University, who, expressing his 
approval of the organization of the University, said: 


“* Andif it shall, through its influence, contribute even 
in the smallest degree, to strengthen the ties which should 
exist between all geographical sections of our common 
country, I shall feel that it has accomplished one of the 
objects that led me to take an interest in it.”’ 


Equal'y worthy was the sentiment of Mr. George I. 
Seney, a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
who gave $260,000 to Emory Col'ege and Wesleyan Fe- 
male College, in Georgia, and who said: 

** If any one asks me why I did not give this money to my 
own people, [ will reply, they are my people, we are one 
people.” 

Emory, Randolph-Macon and Central Colleges each 
have an endowment of over $100,000 which is being in- 
creased every year. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, e-tablished a 
Church Extension Society in 1882, which during the 
next eight years reported collections amounting to over 
$400,000, including twelve distinct ‘* Loan Funds” with 
an aggregate capital of $78,000. Half of the collections 
are administered by the Conference boards. The Board 
has its seat in Louisville, Ky., and has the services of 
two efficient secretaries. The Board of Missions, with 
three secretaries, has its seat in Nashville, Tenn. lt bas 
missions in China, Japan, Mexico, Brazil, Mexican Bor- 
der, Indian Territory, and in the West and Northwest. 
During the last year, 1889-’90, there was contributed 
for missions, foreign and domestic, $416,869. In this 
sum is included $75,846 raised by the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. This vigorous organization has 
col ected and disbursed $499,585 in the twelve years of 
its history. They have missions in China, Brazil, Mex- 
ico, along the Mexican Border, and among the Wild 
Tribes in the Indian Territory. A training-school for 
missionaries will shortly be erected in Kansas City, Mo. 
It will be under the auspices of the Woman's Board, 
and is chartered under the name of the ‘‘ Scarritt Bible 
and Training School for Missionaries and other Chris- 
tran Workers,” in honor of tbe late Rev. Dr. Natnan 
Scarritt, a life-long friend of missions, who gave the 
superb site and $25,000 on condition of the raising of 
$25,000 more for the érection of a building worthy of 
ef the cause. Provision is made for the instruction of 
trained nurses, home missionaries, Sunday-school 
teachers, as well as foreign missionaries, under the 
belief that from the ranks of the former the best work- 
ers in the foreign tield will come. 

The original name suggested by Dr. William Capers 
was ** The Southern General Conference of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church,” but this was afterward short- 
ened into the Methodist Episcopal Church, South—a 
name having a geographical and not a sectional signifi- 
cation, as there are nuw forty-six annual conferences 
in the two hemispheres. In her choen territory, made 
necessary by the events which afterward divided the 
Baptist and also the Presbyterian Churches, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, has had a commanding 
influence, as seen from the fact that she numbers 132,606 
members in Georgia; 126,804 in Texas; 114,351 in Ten- 
nessee; 111,636 in North Carolina; 108,841 in Virginia; 
88,102 in Alabama; 82,983 in Missouri; 80,685 in Ken- 


tucky; 72,203 in Mississippi; not to mention a like pro- 
portion to the population in other States. Her mem- 
bers have held all but the highest office in the nation. 
They are found on the Supreme Bench of the United 
States, in both Houses of Congress, in numerous execu- 
tive mansions and foreign embassies, and in leading col- 
Plege chairs throughout the South. Joshua Soule, who 
cast his lot with her as the representative of a great 
principle, himself the author of the Constitution of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States, sleeps 
by the side of William McKendree, the great ecclesias- 
tical statesman, in the campus of the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. Her pulpit orators include such names as 
Lovick and George F. Pierce; Capers and Wightman; 
Doggett‘’and Duncan; Marvin and Caples; Munsey and 
Bascom; McFerrin and Green; Kavanaugh and Pitts; 
Hamilton and Boring. Her strong writers embrace such 
names as Paine and McTyeire; W. A. Smith and Bled- 
soe; Summers and Ralston; Longstreet and Parker; 
Carlisle and Stinton. Her present College of Bishops are 
J.C. Keener, A. W. Wilson, J. C. Granbery, R. K. Har- 
grove, W. W. Duncan. C, B. Galloway, E. R. Hendrix, 
J. 8. Key, A. G. Haygood, and O. P. Fitzgerald, Dr. 
W. P. Harrison is editor of The Quarterly Review and 
Dr. E. E. Hoss is editor of The Christian Advocate. 
Able Church papers are published in the different sec- 
tions of the Church, and wield a large and healthful 
influence, 
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The African Methodist Episcopal Church is simply a 
Methodist Episcopal Church, organized largely of ‘‘ Af- 
ricans” by ‘‘ Africans” and for ‘‘ Africans.” We say 
largely, for the reason that men of other continents or 
races were in it at the organization, notably Jupiter 
Gibson, and to a greater or lesser extent have continued 
in it until to-day. Possibly one-half of one per cent of 
its present membership are of pure European extraction 
to say nothing of the host who by reason of mixture 
cannot be so written. 

As to the term African it might as well be said it was 
the term applied in the early days of the nation, to all 
Negroes or those who came from Africa; as was the 
term English applied to all whites, or those rather who 
came from England. 

The cause of the organization of these into a separate 
and independent ecclesias ical body was that race pride 
which universally dominates the unsanctified heart— 
the heart that reffises to believe and therefore essays 
not to practice the command: 


** But now put ye also away all these; anger, wrath, mal- 
ice, railing, shameful speaking out of your mouth; lie not 
ove to another: seeing that ye have put off the old man 
with his doings, and have put on the new man, which is 
being renewed unto knowledge after the image of him that 
created him; where there cannot be Greek and Jew, cil- 
cumcision and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond 
man, freeman; but Christ is all and in all.” (Col. iii, 8-11.) 


The occasion of the organization was—wll, let the 
leaders of the movement tell, as they did in an hi:tori- 
cal statement they made at the time: 


*‘In November, 1787,”’ they say, ‘‘the Colored people be- 
longing to the Methodist Society in Philadelphia, convened 
together, in order to take into consideration the evils under 
which they labored, arising from the unkind treatment of 
their white brethren who considered them a nuisance in 
the house of worship, and even pulled them off their knees 
while in the act of prayer, and ordered them to the back 
seats. From these and other acts of unchristian conduct, 
we considered it our duty to devise a plan in order to build 
a house of our own, to worship God under our own vine 
and fig-tree; in this undertaking we met with great oppo- 
sition from an elder of the Methodist Church (J. M’C.), 
who threatened that if we did not give up the building, 
erase our names from the subscription paper, and make 
acknowledgment for having attempted such a thing, that 
in three months we should all be publicly expelled from 
the Methodist Society. 

‘Many of the colored people, in other places, were in a situ- 
ation nearly like those of Philadelphia and Baltimore, which 
induced us, last April, to call a general meeting, by way of 
conference. Delegates from Baltimore and other places met 
those of Philadelphia, and taking into consideration their 
grievances, and in order to secure their privileges, promote 
union and harmony among themselves, it was resolved: 
‘That the people of Philadelphia, Baltimore, etc., etc., 
should become one body under the name of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church.’ ”’ 

; RICHARD ALLEN. 
** Signed ~ DANIEL COKER, 
JAMES CHAMPION.” 

Of the abuses to which they were subjected the quaint 

Lorenzo Dow says: 


‘* The colored people were considered as being in the way; 
they were resolved to have them placed around the walls, 
corners, etc., which to execute, ... at prayer time, did 
attempt to pull Absalom Jones from his knees, which pro- 
cedure gave rise to the building of an African meeting- 
house. This raised a dust—the colored people were com- 
manded to desist, and make an acknowledgment within a 
limited period, or some one would know the reason why! 
Tpon this they sent in their resignation, and so went on 
with their building.”” (Dow on ‘Church Government,” 





page 561.) 








As we have said, the three men mentioned above 
were the leaders. Besides these, however, the conven- 
tion which met on the ninth day of April, 1816, and 
continued in session Jess than a week, was composed of 
the following: Jacob Tapsico, Clayton Durham, Thomas 
Webster, of Philadelphia, Penn.; Richard Williams, 
Henry Harden, Stephen Hill, Edward Williamson, 
Nicholas Gaillard, of Baltimore, Md.; Peter Spencer, of 


.Wilmington, Del.; Jacob Marsh, Edward Jackson, and 


William Andrew, of Attleboro, Penn.; and Peter Cuff, 
of Salem, N. J. 

It is clearly apparent, both by the words and the actions 
of these men, that they were strong, vigorous, liberty- 
loving, liberty-daring. More than a quarter of a century 
ago, having occasion to write upon this very phase of 
the subject (‘‘ Apology for African Methodism”), in 
answer to the query: Who taught them the lessons of 
religious freedom ‘‘and nerved them to accept its 
responsibilities?” we made reply, and we see no occasion 
either largely to amend or retract: ‘‘(a) They learned it 
from God’s Word—from Paul’s message to the magis- 
trates of Philippi; from the Hellenists in the macter of 
their widows; (b) they learned it from the example set 
by the very people who now strove to fasten upon them 
a hated authority. ‘‘ Lastly, we said then and we say 
now (c)” The v.ry genius of Columbia, the genius that 
speaks only of freedom, told them to stand up for their 
rights.” When the Convention adjourned, the nation 
had one more independent ecclesiastical organization, 
with Richard Allen for its head or Bishop. 

The old record of their doings, says: 

“On the llth of April, 1816, Richard Allen was solemnly 
set apart for the Episcopal office, by prayers and the im- 
position of the hands of five regularly ordained ministers. 
At which time, the General Convention, held in Philadel- 
phia, did unanimously receive the said Richard Allen as 
their Bishop, being fully satisfied of the validity of his 
Episcopal Ordination.’’ 

In his ‘‘Semi-Centenary,” Bishop Payne, referring to 
the ordination of Allen, says: 

‘‘He was consecrated Bishop on the 11th, by Rev. Absalom 
Jones, a Priest of the Protestant Episcopal Church and 
four other regularly ordained Ministers.” 

Would we estimate the character of this old hero, ¢s- 
teemed thus by the men of a whole people, regardless 
of their various religious -proclivities—would we esti- 
mate him, we say, he himself has unwittingiy given us 
the gauge: 

“I was confident,’’ he says, ‘“‘that there was no religious 
sect or denomination that would suit the capacity of the 
colored people as well as the Methodist; for the plain and 
simple Gospel suits best for any people, for the unlearned 
can understand, and the learned are sure to understand.”’ 

And again he says: 

“In 1793, a committee was appointed from the African 
Church (Protestant Episcopal) to solicit me to be their 
number.... I told them I could not accept their offer, 
as L was a Methodist.” 

Asit relates to doctrine and discipline, the new organ- 
ization did precisely what those of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church had done when they organized. 

‘‘ As a separate organization,” says Dr. David Sherman, 
“the new Church required a code of laws for its regula- 
tion. The Large Minutes, which had hitherto served the 
purpose of a Discipline, required considerable modifica- 
tions to adapt them to the exigencies of the new world and 
nation. Hence the members of the Christmas Conference, 
in constructing a body of statutes for the infant Church, 
omitted a large part of the Large Minutes, and to the re- 
maining part added such new rules as the condition of the 
work required.” 

It was precisely this that the ‘“‘ Africans” did. They 
appropriated, with slight changes, the Discipline of the 
Church they had been forced to leave. These sixteen 
‘*in their own eyes knew not enough to venture in 
strange ways; they preferred to walk the beaten path.” 

Let us take an inventory of this infant Church: The 
Convention numbered 16; these represented an acquired 
membership of 5,000, more or Jess, and a possible mem- 
bership of less than 100,000, more or less; the entire 
population of colored people, according to the Census of 
1810, being 78,181, supplemented by the free colored 
population of such border cities as Wilmington, Balti- 
more and Washington City in the East, and Louisville 
and St. Louis in the West—a round hundred thousand 
souls, say, and these as poor and as illiterate as ever the 
first preachers of the Gospel addressed, who, as de- 
scribed by Celsus, were ‘uncultivated, mean, supersti- 
tious pecple—mechanics, slaves, women and children.” 

With this force and this field of action what has been 
accomplished? Let statistics answer. In 1826 we had 
circuits 10, stations 2, members 7,937, pastors or itin- 
erants 17. 

In 1836 we had: Itinerants 27, stations 7, circuits 19, 
churches 86; sum total of salaries, $1,126.29; sum total 
raised for all purposes $1,485.88. 

In 1846 we had: Six conferences, 98 churches, 16,190 
members, 16 stations, 67 itinerants; salaries $6,267.43: 
educational societies 3, missionary societies 3. 

In 1866-67 we had: Itinerants 348, members 71,084, 
churches 518, Sunday-schools 449; value of church 
property $1,381,501; pastor’s support $117,019.04. 

In 1876 we had: Bishops 6, itinerants 1,418, local 
preachers 3,168, exhorters 2,546, members 214,806, pro- 
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bationers 33,525, churches 1,833; valued at $3,150,911; 
parsonages 218, valued at $134,800; Sunday-schools 2,309, 
Sunday-school officers 8,085, pupils 100,453, collections 
in 1875 $447,625.18. 

In 1888-89 we had: Number of bishops 11, general 
officers 7, presiding elders 203, elders 1,693, deacons 
699, preachers 597, local deacons 358, local elders 189, 
superannuated preachers 129, agent publishing depart- 
ment 2, assistant editor 1, agent missionary society 2, 
professors of colleges 75, local preach+rs 6,209, exhort- 
ers 3,443, stewards 20,827, stewardesses 20,256, class- 
leaders 19,404, probationers 56,680, fuli members 370,- 
796; grand total 1888-89, 501,592; total’collected for the 
year $814,647.79. ’ 

Are we asked, what is our aim? Simply to help con- 
vert the world to Christ—the world, and not simply 
Africans, real or imagined. This we have done in the 
past; this we are doing now. Bordering on thirty years 
ago we wrote: 


* African M. E. Church, what is the intended force of the 
title African? Is itdoctrinal, or racial? Be not surprised 
when we assert it to be primarily doctrinal, and only racial 
secondarily. Allen in his day looked around upon the 
many organized Churches and toa unit they were defective 
not in expressed forms of doctrine, but in the systematic 
ostracism of a whole race—practical defection. They pro- 
fessed to believe the doctrine taught by Paul that God 
made of one blood all nations of men; but the fact was they 
gave it practical denial. To vindicate that doctrine was a 
thought uppermost in the brain of Allen—the humanity of 
the Negro was the goal to which heaspired. How could 
this truth best be taught? was the question with him. 
How best be taught? Why, inthe very way others denied 
it They denied it practically. He must assert it practi- 
cally. He must organize a Church, having for its vitaliz- 
ing power the truth that God made all men, especially him 
over whom the contention was held; him on whom the ban 
rested—a Church, wherein the claims to humanity of this 
despised class, would be practicaliy recognized. ‘Yhe title, 
‘ African,’ then was and is but the finger-board, the index 
to this sublime truth; and means only that men of African 
deseent are to be found there, and found as men, not as 
slaves; as equals, not inferiors. The doctrine of the Ne- 
gro’s humanity is its primary signification. 

‘*Tt does not mean, neither does it say, that none others 
are admitted or to be found there; but it does say, and does 
mean, that whoever else you may find, you will be sure to 
find that notable individual. But why this prominence? 
Save for the simple reason, that other Churches would not 
receive him as a man, this one would, and God having 
given it a tongue to speak, it said so.”’ 

To all this we now say: Amen. If any doubt the 
work we are doing on the broad lines of humanity, let 
him visit one of our churches, and he will seea sight 
well worth looking upon; and a hundred years hence, 
the goodliest to be anywhere seen in Christendom, to 
wit, acongregation that for variety of colors equals 
any garden inthe world. Already we have them from 
alabaster to ebony, and all that is needed to have a pic- 
ture of incomparable beauty, is that that high culture 
gives, In no sense are we a race Church. ‘hat is, a 
race Church whose people in color of skin, general con- 
tour of face and texture of hair indicate oneness; espe- 
cially is taat arace that refuses pastors from any other. 

Not so ours, unless indeed men are to be ranked of 
one race, who differ as the poles in all these respects. 
If there be any Church in the land that can suvcess- 
fully disclaim the charge of being a race Courch it is 
the African Methodist Episcopal. Our aim, then, is 
simply to help conver; the world to Christ; following, 
of course, the Scripture method of operation—Jerusalem, 
Samaria, the world. 
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The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church origi- 
nated in New York City in 1796. In that year, colored 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, ‘ feeling,” 
in the words of our early historian, Bishop Rush, *‘a 
desire for the privilege of holding meetings of their 
own, where they might have an opportunity to exercise 
their spiritual gifts among themselves and thereby be 
more useful to one another,” obtained leave from Bishop 
Asbury to hold separate meetings. They hired a hall 
and were so encouraged in their venture that they soon 
took steps to build a church. This was done. In Octo- 
ber, 1800, it was dedicated and named the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 

In April, 1801, an arrangement was made between 
the trustees of the Church and Rev. John McCloskey, 
acting for the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, by which its pulpit was to be sup- 
plied in part by ministers of that Church and partly by 
preachers belonging to the Zion Church. This arrange- 
ment remained in force until the year 1820, when they 
refused to receive any further appointees from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and chose their own pas- 
tors as they had previously done their other preachers. 
In the same year they formed a union with churches 
similarly organized in New York, New Haven, Phila- 
delphia, and on Long Island, and adopted a Book of Dis- 
pline for the government of the Church. 


City, June 2ist, 1821, when there was present nineteen 
preachers, representing six churches and 1,426 mem- 
bers. By request, Dr. William Phoebus presided and 
the Rev., afterward Bishop, Joshua Soule acted as sec- 
retary. James Varick was chosen District Chairmen. 
He was chosen President at a succeeding conference, 
and at an adjourned session, held July 18th, 1822, was 
elected Superintendent of the Connection. In 1828 he. 
was succeeded in the superintendency ky Chistopher 
Rush, who infused so much vigor and coherency into 
the work as to be regarded as the Father of the Connec- 
tion. From this time till 1880 the superintendents or 
bishops were elected every four years, 
The results of the late Civil War opened a wide and 
inviting field for the extension of the Church. Fore- 
most in this work was Bishop J. J. Clinton, who ina 
few years organized ten annual conferenc:s and re- 
ceived into the Connection seven hundred itinerant 
preachers, Other noted workers in this field were 
Bishops S. T. Jones, J. W. Hood, and T. H. Lomax. 
By means of these and their zealous and self-denying 
co-laborers, the Church made marvelous progress. From 
1864 to the present time it has on the average more than 
doubled its membership every six years. 
A chief characteristic of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church is, in my judgment, its strong bias 
toward independency. The Fathers had little respect 
for the figment of Apostolic Succession. They felt 
assured that the Church in its collective capacity has 
the right to elect its own officers, whether ministerial 
orlay. Hence, lay representation is a prominent feature 
of our Church polity. In the deliberations of both 
General and Annual Conferences, the laity, tho limited 
as to numbers, have equal rights with the ministry. A 
similar tendency is exhibited in the law which makes 
the appointment of presiding elders depend concurrert- 
ly upon the nomination of the presiding Bishop and 
election by the Annual Conference. 
We are, however, firm believers in the itinerancy, 
and an ecclesiastical, not a sacerdotal, episeopacy. In 
form we have been approaching nearer to the other 
Methodist Episcopal Churches. Many years ago the 
title of Bishop was substituted for that of Superintend- 
ent. In 1880 the tenure of the office of bishop was 
made for life or during good behavior, and in 1888 a 
provision was inserted in the ritual for consecration of 
bishops requiring the laying on of hands. We have 
also adopted the law by which church property is held 
in trust for the Connection. Still there isa strong and 
well-defined sentiment in favor of retaining in the 
hands of the laity (and lower ranks of the ministry) as 
much power as is consistent with the more successful 
propagation of the Gospel and the well-being of the 
Church. This relieves us of atype of ministers who, 
inflated with pride on account of supposed sanctity and 
authority transmitted from the Apostles, becc me arro- 
gant and oppressive in their administration. 
Another characteristic of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church is its aversion to mere sectarianism. 
This is shown by its quasi union with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church long after assuming the management 
of its own affairs. Our severance from that Church oc- 
curred not from strife or vainglory, but from a sincere 
conviction, which was justified by results, that the Gos- 
pel would thereby the more speedily and effectually 
reach the colored people. We have ever shown a dis- 
position to unite with other Methodist Churches on 
terms of equality and of mutual respect and esteem. 
Our ministers and members are quick to co-operate 
with those of other denominations in every movement 
for the moral and spiritual improvement of the people. 
The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church is an 
earnest advocate of a higher and more complete educa- 
tion of the masses. She has in every possible way 
sought to influence the party in power to enact a na- 
tional educational law as a means of diffusing general 
intelligence among the poorer classes and of better 
equipping them for the responsibilities of citizenship. 
In her own schoo's she gives academic and collegiate 
instruction, and industrial and mechanical training as 
well. In the temperance and other moral reforms her 
ministers are ever found Jaboring for the good of hu- 
manity. Some years ago when North Carolina gave 
100,000 majority against the prohibitory law, Zion 
Methodist ministers were its advocates almost to a man; 
and while Prohibition is not the touchstone of morality 
I take pleasure in the fact that I have never knowna 
Zion Methodist preacher to take the stump against Pro- 
hibition. 
At this time we have seven episcopal districts, pre- 
sided over by bishops assigned to them by the General 
Conference, as follows: J. W. Hood, D.D., S. T. Jones, 
D.D., J. J. Moore, D.D., J. P. Thompson, M.D., D.D., 
T. H. Lomax, D.D., C. C. Pettey, A.M., and C, R. Har- 
ris. In this country we have twenty-six annual con- 
ferences, in Canada one, and in Liberia a missionary 
district in charge of the Rev. Andrew Cartwright. Our 
missionary operations are supported partly from the gen- 
eral treasury of the Church and partly by the Women’s 
Home. and Foreign Missionary Society, presided over by 


Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C., the Rev. J.C. 
Price, D.D., President. 





Tne first Annual Conference was held in New York 


Mrs. Bishop Jones. Our main educational institution is 


We have three high schools, 


Tenn, and Pee Dee, N.C. The Book Concern is lo- 
cated in New York City, the Rev. Alex. Walters, agent. 
The Sunday-School Union, which publishes the litera - 


ture for our Sabbath-schools is located at Montgomery, 
Ala.; R. R. Morris, D.D., General Superintendent and 
Editor. 

Of religious periodicals we have a Quarterly Review 

published by the Rev. G. W. Clinton, A.B., at Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., and a number of weekly newspapers, at 
the head of which is The Star of Zioa, edited by John 
C. Dancy, Esq. According to the latest reports of 
our statistician, the Rev. J. H. White, we now have 
5,000 churches, 4,500 traveling ministers, 8,000 local 
preachers and ministers, 425,000 members, 800,000 Sab- 
bath-school scholars and officers, and church property 
valued at $3,000,000. 

The Centennial Anniversary of the birth of our Church 
will be celebrated in 1896. We invoke the prayers of 
the Church universal for a deeper consecration of our 
ministry and a copious outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
that we may begin the second century of our existence 
with new vigor and with increased facilities for the 
evangelization of our fellow-men. 

SALisBurY, N. C. 


THE COLORED METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 





BY BISHOP L. H. HOLSEY, D.D,. 





The Colored Methodist Episcopal Caurch in Amer- 
ica, of which lam a representative, has within its ex- 
panding borders—churches, 3,196, traveling preachers, 
1,084, local preachers, 2,311, members, 119 982, Sunday- 
schools, 1,961, teachers, 7,731, scholars, 68,455. These 
are included in twenty-two annual conferences, mostly 
in the Southern States, including Kansas, Missouri, and 
the District of Columbia, Over these, four bishops pre- 
side, all of whom are ex-slaves. We have, also, four es- 
tablished sci_ools, with about 600 students, who are 
mainly studying to become teachers and preachers, em- 
bracing both sexes. We have as yet no organized for- 
eign mission work, but are preparing a few young men 
for Africa, with a view of beginning operations in that 
continent in the early future, 
Thir, the youngest branch of American Methodism, 
was organized under the auspices and authority of the 
Methodist Episcopal Courch, South, in the city of Jack- 
son, Tenv., D-ccember 15th-23d, 1870, As far back as 
1866 its organization was contemplated and desired by 
both classes of those who composed the membership of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. In this year 
(1866) the General Conference of the Mother Church re- 
quested their bishops to ordain colored men to the min- 
istry, form them into conferences, preside over and 
superintend the colored work in assemblies, separate 
and distinct from those of the white. 
It was also provided ‘‘ that when three or more annu- 
al conferences of colored ministers were organized and 
presided over by the Bishops” of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South; and that also when thought befitting 
and agreeable to both classes of members, ‘‘ a separate 
and independent ecclesiastical jurisdiction should be 
established for the colored people,” with all the regu- 
larities and outfits of established Methodism. These 
initiatory provisions, being agreeable to both classes 
of persons concerned, and being consistent with what 
was conceived to be to the harmony and best interest of 
both and all, tae separation was authorized—legal, 
formal, and productive of the best feelings and results. 
It is simply justice to state that the Methodist Episcopal 
Churcb, South, at the beginning of the late War, had 
over two hundred thousand members of color within 
her pale having churches of their own, and ministers 
sent to them regularly from the conferences, Often 
one pastor served both the white and colored membeis, 
preaching to the whites in the forenoon and to the col- 
ored in the afternoon. Of thistwo hundred thousand, ° 
the great majority informally dissolved their relation- 
ship with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
went into other branches of Methodism, the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church receiving the largest share 
of them. However, there still remained about forty 
thousand who adhered to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and who could not be induced to disband 
their Church relation and enter others which came upon 
the grcund immediately after the Emancipation. For 
some years after the War the reduced number of mem- 
bers of color who still remained adherents of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church,South,was looked after and cared 
for, as was the case during the years of slavery. As 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, which met in New Orleans, May, 1866, 
had authorized the b'shops to organize conferences of 
colored ministers, so, four years after, the same body 
held its quadrennial session in Memphis, Tenn.; and 
upon the petition of some of the leading colored minis- 
ters, the General Conference of the Mother Church del- 
egated their bishops, with other distinguished ministers 
and laymen, to organize the colored members into a 
separate and distinct body, which was satisfactorily 
consummated on December of the same year (1870). 
The organization of this branch of our common Meth- 
olism, seemed necessary for several reasons, Among 
them, we may note the following: 








located respectively at Lancaster, S, C., Greenville, 


As a result, the war had changed the ancient relation 
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of master and servant. The former, thodivested of his 
slaves, yet carried with him all the notions, feelings and 
elements in his religious and social life that character- 
ized his former years, On the other hand,the emancipated 
slave had but little in common with the former master. 
In fact, he had notbing but his religion, poverty and 
ignorance. With social elements so distinct and dis- 
siatilar, the best results of a common Church relation 
could not be expected. Harmony, friendship and peace- 
fui Go operation between the two peoples in the propa- 
gation of a divineand vital Christianity, were among 
the essential elements of a successful evangel sation of 
the people of color. Social religious equality, as well 
as any other kind of social equality, was utterly im- 
practicable and undesirable, and coveted by neither 
class of persons composing a common churchship. With 
this state of things steadily in view, we had but one 
morn of the dilemma left us, and that was, a free, friend- 
ly and authoriz-d separation from the mother body. 
Altho we are become two bands, yet it is, and was un- 
derstood that this does not, in any sense, release the 
Methodist E>iscopal Courch, South, from those duties 
and obligations that Providence seems to have imposed 
upon her, in aiding the American African in his Chris- 
tian development. 

The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ica has had a remarkable career. As a branch or 
product of the Methodi:t Episcopal Church, South, it 
has been opposed by strong hands and ac:omplished 
leaders amoog the colored people, from its birthday 
till the present; tho, happily for us, these oppositions 
are now subsiding and the young organization is taking 
on a firm and expanding aspect that is most interesting 
and extraordinary. To sustain and propagate such an 
institution amid so many opposing forces as t‘ose that 
have presented themselves for the last twenty years, 
seemed, at first, to be a forlorn and hopeless undertak- 
ing, Green from the fields of slavery, raw in the ex- 
periences of church tactics, in membership and m:nis- 
try, without houses of worship or literature, with many 
of its organizing feats being performed out-of-doors 
and under the trees, it overcame difficulties that make 
it more than a mere experiment. Tho in the dews of 
its youth, it has not as yet attained its destined dignity 
and power for good among the colored race. But it 
is advanciog in every department, 

Its aim is the evangelization of the cvlored race. 1. 
By preaching the pure and simple Gospel of Christ to 
the masses, in the simplest form of speech. 2, Todo 
this in the best and most effective manner, we aim, as 
far as possible, to establish and maintain schools for the 
impartation of Christian education among our people, 
and especially among the ministry and that part of the 
race who are expecting to be teachers. As we cannot 
expect to do a great deal at present, by way of educat- 
ing the masses, we begin with preachers and teachers, 
cirefully and patiently training and indoctrinating them 
in those great moral aud religious principles that lie at 
tue basis of an elevated and sound moral manhood. It 
is said that man is naturally a religious being. The 
sense of a Supreme Power intrudes itself upon all his 
spiritual and moral functions, and if men in general are 
thus religionists, the colored man is particularly so. 
He seems especially susceptible of religious eulture and 
of reaching those spiritual climaxes and benedictions 
that have characterized the most pious of men, 

While these seem apparent facts, it is also apparent 
that all the safeguards of the Gospel, and those that have 
grown out of the experiences of men, should be thrown 
around him, lest his Christian or religious zeal should 
subvert, cover or hide the weightier matters of the moral 
law, avd those principles and practices that constitute 
the vital flame of the reformatory moral power of Chris- 
tianity. Christianity is what he needs, pure and simple. 
Asa Cburch, we come upon the stage of being to propa- 
gate the Gospel along these lines and no others. To sus- 
tain this position we have always stood aloof from poli- 
tics, not as individuals, but as officials representing an 
official organization for a certain and specific purpose. 
While our ministry and members represeut all political 
parties and creeds, yet as ministers of the Gospel, we 
make no stump speeches and fight no battles of the 
politicians. We think it better to let the dead bury the 
dead, while we follow Christ. Of course we have no 
control vver any man’s vote; whether he be minister 
or member, he is free to vote as he pleases. We regard 
Christianity not only as reformatory and redeeming, but 
as a moral power in civilization. At present, it must be 
acknowledged that Negro civilization is yet in its in- 
fancy and in its crudeevolutions. He is now laying the 
foundations upon which future generations are to base 
themselves along with those institutions and manners 
that are to make him and his progeny a solid Christian 
and a valued citizen. We regard bim as a part of the 
people, a permanent fixture in the United Statess of 
America. It is true, we hope, that many of the race will 
some day go to Africa—their native land—but the 
masses will fight the battle of life here, and live and die 
on the American Continent. We also recognize the 
fact that he is, and will be, singular and positive, a 

separa'e and distinct race from the otbers. Friction in 
Chureh or S.ate cannot be productive of good to him 
and his children, and we think it is a legitimate part of 
Christianity to ameliorate and soften those cruder con- 








ditions under which he may be placed as an element in 
society, hence we seek the friendship of all, and espe- 
cially and particularly the fatherly directorship of the 
Methodist EpiscopalChurch, South. Beyond and behind 
the immediate work of the Christianization of the color- 
ed race, there lies a faith, a principle and a practice that 
seem peculiar and interesting, and as factors have 
done much to unite the races in harmonious co-operation 
and exile any hostile feelings that may have existed in 


the South between the two. Its aim is to bring about 


peace and perpetuate the era of mutual brotherhoou and 
concert of action. ' 

We claim that the spirit, nature and practice of the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in America have 
done, and are doing much in this direction. Some have 
thought that Providence has placed it where it is for this 
self-same purpose. Already it has enlisted the special 
attention of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
by legislative action has appointed a Commissioner of 
Education for the purpose of establishing and main- 
taining schools for ‘‘the education of preachers and 
teachers,” for the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
in America. Tais educational interest is controlled by 
the two Churches copjointly for the benefit of the Col- 
ored Church. It is the aim of this Church to prosecute 
the work along these lines in the fear of God and in the 
love of a come on humanity. 

Aveusta, Ga. 


THE METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH. 
BY THE REV. L. W. BATES, D.D., 
~ Ex-President of the General Conference. 


THE Methodist Protestant Courch has 2,618 ministers, 
2,139 churches, 148,416 communicants, two coll ges, two 
theological seminaries and a controlling interest in two 
other colleges, two official organe and three Sunday- 
school papers, ‘wo missionary stations io J span, with 
two organized churches and four schools and eleven 
missionaries, with seven native assistants. There are 
thirty-seven annual conferences entitled to representa- 
tion in the General Conference, one of which is colored, 
and seven mission conferences, four of which are 
colored. 

Toere is but one order of ministers in the Church, 
that of Elder. The pastoral supply of the churches is 
of the itinerant system, and is by the Annual Cenfer- 
ence at each session, and a pastor may be re-appointed 
each year to the same pastorate, so long as the Annnal 
Conference sees proper to do so; but every aggrieved 
pastor has the right to appeal from the appointment. 

The general and annual conferences are constituted 
of an equal number of ministers and lay delegates, who 
celiberate as one body, except when a division is called 
for, in which case they constitute two houses, and it 
requires a majority vote of both classes to adopt the 
measure under consideration. 

Trustees are elected by the local churches, and class- 
leaders by their respective classes; stewards are elected 
by the Quarterly Conference in circuits and by the 
qualified members in stations. 

The Methodist Protestant Church was systematically 
organized in November, 1830, The occasion for its 
organization was as follows: In 1827 and 1828, the 
authorities of the Methodist Episcopal Caurch expelled 
a number of ministers and prominent laymen for be- 
longing to union societies and reading and circulating 
the Mutual Rights. a periodical published on behalf of 
the right of the laity to a voice in the law-making depart- 
ment of the Courch; and as the expelled could obtain no 


atisfactory redress from either the Annual or Genv rah 


Conference, thousands of others withdrew from the 
Church, and cast their lot with the expelled reformers. 

In November, 1828, a delegated convention of reform- 
ers met in Baltimore, Md., and made a primary organi- 
zation on the principles of the mutual rights of the 
ministry and leity under the title of the Associated 
Methodist Churches; and then called another convention 
to meet im the same city to furmulate a constitution and 
discipline for the new churcr. 

The second Convention met in Baltimore, Md., in 
November, 1830, and adopted a constitution and disci- 
pline upon the basis specified, and changed the name to 
that of the Methodist Protestant Church. That conven- 
tion represented a constituency of about 5,000 members: 
but in the next quadrennium the membership bad in- 
creased to 26,587. The Convention restricted the right 
of suffrage and eligibility to office to white members, 
This was occasioned by the fact that in 1827, when the 
ten condemned Baltimore local preachers carried their 
cases up to the District Conference, the presiding elder 
voted the colored men to gain a majority to dissolve the 
coaference, and threw the cases of the aggrieved local 
preachers into the Quarterly Conference. 

In after years, as the discussion of theslavery question 
became more aggressive, the Northern and Westerr 
Conferences complained that the word white, and their 
connection with a Church that tolerated slavery, re- 
tardei their progress; and as they failed to secure such 
changes in the polity of the Church asthey desired, they 
called a convention with full powers to consider and de- 
cide upon their grievances, The convention met in 
Springfield, O., November 10th, 1858, and suspended all 
official relations to the Methodist Protestant Church 








until the evils complained of should be 1emoved. They 
afterward consummated a re-union with a portion of 
the Wesleyan Church, and adopted the title of the Meth- 
odist Church. 

After the late War a growing desire was manifested 
for a re union of the two fragments of the Churcb; and 
in 1874 the respective general conferences appointed 
commissioners to negotiate terms of re-uniop. The 
writer of this was a member of the Methodist Protestant 
Commission, The two (Commissions met in Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.,; October 221, 1875. ‘* ‘the C »mmissioners 
agreed upon a basis of union, which was approved by 
all the annual conferences of the Methodist Church, 
and by four-tifths of the annual conferences of the 
Methodist Protestant-Caurch; and by these a Convention 
for each branch was called, to assemble in Baltimore. 
May 11th, 1877. Accordingly, at the time designated, 
these two Conventions assembled, @ud continued for a 
few days in separate sessions. Preliminaries having 
been setiled to the general satisfaction, the two bodies 
met on May the 16th, merged into one, and the re-union 
of the two denominations was in due form declared to 
be fully effected.” Asa part of the proceedings of that 
Convention the right of suffrage and eligibility to office 
was relegated to the jurisdiction of the reepective an- 
nual conferences. 

The General Conference of 1888 appointed a commit- 
tee of nine, of which the writer is chairman, ‘to 
formulate from the Articles of Religion, as found in the 
Discipline of the Methodist Protestant Church for 1830, 
and the recognized standards of Methodist doctrine, 
known as Wesleyan Arminianism, Articles of Faith.” 

The Committee met in Baltimore, December 30th, 
1890, and revised the Articles of 1830, and added five 
new Articles with the following titles, viz.: ‘‘ Free 
Grace,” ‘Freedom of the Will,” ‘: Regeneration,” 
‘** Sanctification,” and ‘* Witness of the Spirit.” The 
work of the Committee is to be submitted to the several 
annual conferences for their action, and finally, with 
such amendments a3 the annual conferences may sug- 
gest, to the ensuing General Conference for iis decision. 

The Methodist Protestant Cnurch is earnestly preach- 
ing the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man; the sacrificial and mediatorial merits of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the power of the Holy Ghost to re- 
generate the human heart. As a denomination it is 
Arminian in doctrine, and presbyterial in govern- 
mental polity , and 1s zealous to spread scriptural holi- 
ness and liberal Methodism throughout the land. 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 


THE WESLEYAN METHODIST CONNECTION OF 
AMERICA. 





BY THE REV. N. WARDNER, 
President of the General Conference, 


The Wealeyan Methodist Connection of America, of 
which | am a representative, has 535 churches, 600 min- 
isters, and 20,000 communicants. This branch of Meth- 
odism was organized May 31st, 1843. The organization 
grew out of a separation from the Methodist Episcopal 
Cnurch on account of the connection of that body 
with slavery. John Wesley declared American slavery 
to ba ‘the vilest thing that ever sawthe sup.” Many 
devout ministers and members, believing with, Wesley 
that slavery was ‘‘ the sum of all villainies,” could not 
sanction it by Church relation and fellowship. These 
lovers of human liberty first sought the exclusion of 
slavery from the Church, but instead of securing the 
expulsion of slavery, some of the fearless advucates of 
buman liberty found themselves expelled from the 
Church for no other cause than their avowed abolition 
sentiments. 

In the new organization, ‘‘The buying or selling of 
men, women or children, with an intention to enslave 
them or holding them as slaves, or claiming that it is 
right so to do,” was made a test of church-membership. 
From the position and fearless attitude of the Church 
in its attempt to ‘‘ proclaim liberty to the captive, and 
the opening of the prison doors to such as were bound,” 
it exposed itself to the ridicule of adepiaved popular 
sentiment, and was made the subject of vindictive per- 
secution by such professed Christians, and professed 
Christian Churches as were in sympathy with chattel 
slavery. Thothe war of contending arguments waxed 
warm, and sometimes were fierce, both the ministry 
and membership of the Wesleyan Methodist Connection 
lifted up their united voices like a trumpet impleading 
before God and the nation the freedom of four millions 
in bonds; nor did the fervor of these appeals abate 
until *‘ Liberty was proclaimed through ail the land, to 
all the inhabitants thereof.” In the Church govern- 
ment the rights of the laity were recognized and they 
were given an ¢qual representation, in annual and gin- 
eral conferences, with the ministry. The itinerancy was 
retained, buteach church was left free to engage its 
own pastor. j 

The doctrines of the Church are not essentially differ- 
ent from the general doctrines of Methodism. The 
teachings of its articles of faith and Church literature 
are however peculiarly pronounced on the doctrine and 
experience of scriptural holiness. Entire sanctification 
is set forth as ‘‘a distinct, instantaneous, and subse- 
quent work to regeneration, by which the child of God 
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is cleansed from all sin throvgh faith in Jesus Christ.” 
All believers are urged to enter into this experience, 
live in its enjoyment, and labor under the inspiration 
of its power. One of the accepted and divinely ap- 
pointed missions of the Courch is to spread scriptural 
holiness, 

The Church is also especially pronounced on the tem- 
perance question, urging the abolition of the liquor 
traffic by legally enacted and rigidly enforced prohibi- 
tion, The use of fermented wine at the communion 
service is discipli* arily forbidden. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Connection is pronounced 
in its oppositicn to all secret societies, refusing church- 
membership to the members of all such societies, The 
disciplinary law affirms: 

“We will on no account tolerate our ministers and 
members in joining or holding fellowship with secret socie- 
ties, as, in the judgment of the Wesleyan Methodist Con 
nection, it is inconsistent with our duties to God to hold 
such connection.” 

It is one of the distinctive theories of the Church that 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ neither teaches nor tolerates 
secret societies, hence the Church of Jesus Christ should 
neither teach nor tolerate secret societies. 

Itis believed that the genius of the Gospel of Christ is 
in itself a divine condemnation of all organized secret- 
ism. The essential nature of the Gcspel is that of de- 
" velopment and not of concealment, while the example 
of Christ ever harmonized with his personal declara- 
tion: ‘‘I ever spake openly, and in secret have I said 
nothing.” Cbrist did not organize his world reforming 
and world-saving scheme on the principle of sworn or 
pledged secret association, but rather on the rriaciple of 
open declaration. The wonderful system of saving 
mercy was to be freely proclaimed to all the world. “He 
that doeth truth cometh to the l'ght, that his deeds may 
be made manifest, that they are wrought in God.” 
From these and a multitude of like considerations the 
Church believes and teaches that no Christian should be 
** Unequally yoked together with unvelievers ” in any 
association of secret brotherhood. 

Taking, as the Church has always done and is doing, 
the unpopular side of all great reforms, its numbeis 
have never been large, tho it enjoys a mezsure of pros- 
perity in its work greatly cheering to its devout and 
united membership. These successes have been and 
are secured against peculiar opposition and somctimes 
persecution growing out of the attitude of the Church 
against sin in high places as well as low, secret as well 
as open. 

The Church has a central publishing house in the 
city of Syracus-, N. Y., owning its large and commo- 
dious building and fixtures free from all incumbrancer, 
_in which the literature of the denomination is pub- 
lished and its general book business transacted. The 
business of the Church is in acondition of healthful 
prosperity. 

The missionary enterprises of the Church embrace its 
home missions, largely on the Western frontiers, in- 
cluding a foreign mission post at Freetown, West 
Africa, with the expectation of opening a mission post in 
the interior at no distant day. 

The educational interests of the Church are repre- 
sented by institutions of learning located at Wasioga, 
Minn., and Houghton, N. Y. Connected with Hough- 
tou Semiaary is a theological training department 
which is sending out young men thoroughly prepared 
through culture and grace for the work of the Gospel 
ministry. 

A general revival spirit prevades the denomination, 
and many souls are being saved and added to the 
churches, while bé@fievers are being Id into the per- 
sonal experience of perfect love. 

SYRACUSE, N., Y. 


THE FREE METHODIST CHURCH. 





BY B. T. ROBERTS, D.D., 
General Superintendent. 


A young man banished from the home in which he 
was brought up, is under the necessity of seeking an- 
other. He may have behaved improperly, or the 
parents may have been guilty of unprovoked and un- 
natural cruelty; in either case he must. seek another 
shelter. If none opens to him, he must make for him- 
self a home, however humble. 

This necessity those who organized the Free Metb- 
odist Church felt laid upon them. They were loviny, 
Joyal members of the Methodist Episcopal Cburch, and 
were expelled, as they believed, in reality for fidelity 
te its principles, under pretexts various and frivolous. 

In the Genesee Conference two parties existed, and 
the party lines were closely drawn. Within its bounds, 
Morgan was kiJneapped and murdered by the Mason. 
For thirty years no lodges met. Atthe revival of Ma- 
sonry several preachers of this Conference became active 
inewhers, Others were strongly opposed. 

At this time the question of permitting meander of 
tvis Church to hold slaves created great agitation. 

Up to this period, Methodist houses of worship had 
generally been plain, and all the teats free. Tbe mem- 


bers dres-:ed plain; their seligious meetings weré char- 
acterized by simplicity and fervency. Then, seats be- 
gan to be rented or sold, and instrumental music aud 





choirs were introduced. The doctrine of holiness, as 
taught by Wesley, was opposed by some of the preachers, 
Here, then, were three grounds of division—secret 
societies, slavery, holiness. 

The Northern Independent was started to oppose slave- 
holding in the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1858, the 
writer of these lines, who was one of its corresponding 
editors, published in that, paper, in reply to several at- 
tacks in the Buffalo Advocate, an article entitled ‘“-New 
School Methodism.” In it he endeavored to set forth 
fairly the difference between these two parties. 

At the next. session of the Conference a charge of 
‘immoral and unchristian conduct” was preferred 
against him for writing that article. No other offense 
was all‘ ged. In the specifications he was charged with 
saying what was not in the article. Before the trial 
began he offered, if the parties involved would say that 
his statements were not correct, to publish in the 
Church papers that he had misrepresented them. The 
offer was not accepted. The trial wenton. In his de- 
fense he showed that it was a principle of common law 
tbat in all actions for libel, the Janguage complained of 
as libelous must be set forth in the complaint—that no 
one could be heid responsible for the construction which 
his enemies put upon his language, By a small majori- 
ty of those voting, and less than a majority of the Con- 
ference, he was brought in guilty and sentenced to be 
reproved by the Bishop. He received the reproof, and 
appealed to the General Conference. George W. Estes 
republished the article in tract form, with a short ac- 
count of the trial and the names of the ministers who 
had voted to condemn the writer. At the the next 
Conference a charge of ‘‘ contumacy ” was preferred 
against him for again publishing an article which they 
had condemned. He showed that he had no knowledge 
of the publication of this tract until it was issued. One 
minister testified that he had handed him a package of 
these tracts, and on this testimony he was ¢xpelled. He 
again appealed that he might show bis loyalty, and yet 
be free to labor for souls during the two years that his 
appeal was pending. He joined the Church on probation, 
and received license to«xbort. At the next Conference 
the Rev. Loren Stiles, one of the most elcquent, gentle- 
manly and devoted preachers, was turned out for per- 
mitting an expelled preact.er to exhort in one of his 
meetings, apd for preaching on another mao’s circuit 
without his consent. He showed that this appointment 
was on a week-day evening and three miles distant from 
any of this other preacher’s appointments. Several 
other preachers were expelled on charges equally frivo- 
lous. 

A layman’s convention was held, which protested 
against these high-handed proceedings. Those con- 
cerned in this convention were generally, without their 
consent, read out as withdrawn from the Church. 

On one appeal case the committee appointed by the 
General Conference stood equally divided; the Bishop 
deciding ic against the appellant. Other appeal cases 
were not entertained, and redress of grievances was 
refused. : 

Hence the Free Methodist Church was organized ino 
1860 in Niagara County, N. Y., in the August following 
tbis General Conference, with about fifteen hundred 
member-. 

The Free Methodist Courch adheres to the general 
doctrines of Methodism, giving prominence to the doc- 
trine of holiness. It madenon-slaveholding a condition 
of membership. No person who belongs to a secret so- 
ciety, or uses tobacco, or wears jewelry, or other fash- 
ionable ad »rnments, is permitted to become a member of 
this Chu:ich. All who join are required to give satis- 
factory evidence that they are born of the Spirit. 

The government is vested in the church itself and not 
in the ministry. The societies elect their official mem- 
bers. The Annual and General Conferences are com- 
posed of an equal number of ministers and laymen. 
The laymen elect the lay delegates. There are General 
Superintendents, whose duty it is to preside at the Con- 
ferences, travel throughc the Connection, and labor to 
promote its purity and prosperity. They are elected for 
four yeare, but are eligible for re-election. Instead of 
presiding elders there are district chairmen who de- 
vote their time to district work or have charge of cir- 
cuits, as the Conference decides. The committee which 
stations the preachers is composed of tbe chiirmen and 
an equal number of laymen elected by the Conference. 

They believe that they are called to preach the Gospel 
to the poor, hence all the seats in all their houses of wor 
ship are free. 

While all their work is essentially mission work, they 
have given some attention to foreign missions for the 
past few years. Four Free Methodists have gone as 
missionaries to India,of whom one hasdied, one returned 
avd two are in the field. Another is now on her way, 
Twenty-three missionaries of this Caurch have gone to 
Africa, of whom ten have died, ten returned, and 
thirteen are still offering the Gosoel to the natives of 
Africa. Two are doing very successful missionary 
work in Haiti, West Indies. 

The Free Methodists have eight ecbools or seminaries. 
The buildings of the seminary at North Chili have been 
burned, but the school is ranning, and they hope to be 
able to rebuild. The school at Orleans, Nebraska, is 
suspended for the waut of six thoasagd doilars to pay 








the remaining indebtedness on the buildings. All the 
other schools are prospering. 

They have one Church paper, The Free Methodist, put - 
lished at Chicago. The Earnest Christian, a monthly 
started in 1860, is published at North Chili, New York. 
There are two other independent papers. The total 
membership of this Church was, the Ist of October last, 
22.861. There were 29 conferences and 700 confererce 
preachers. There has been an average annual increase 
in the membersbip of this Church for the thirty years 
of its «xistence of 47 4 10 per cent. 

They feel that their special mission is to hold up the 
New Testament standard of Christianity and to preach 
the Gospel to the poor. 

Norts CHILI, N. Y. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL METHODIST CHURCH. 





BY THE BEV. JOHN M. THURMAN. 


THE Congregational Methodist Church, of which I 
have the bonor to be a member, was organized in Mun- 
roe County, Georgia, in 1852; and is of the same creed 
as all other branches of Methodism growing out of the 
religious movement of the sainted John Wesley. 

The organizers of our Church, who were ministers and 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and a few 
others who united with them believed, and we still main- 
tain, that the divine-right doctrine was wrong; that the 
ministry ought not to govern the Church any more than 
a man or set of men ought to govern all the people; 
that Methodists ought not to be ruled by priesthood any 
more than the people of any other branches of the 
Christian Cburch; that the ordained ministry of the 
Christian Church are and ought to be equal, and that 
the distinction made between ministers in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is wrong and degrading; that 
the commission, ‘‘go ye into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel” applies to all, and all are alike responsi- 
ble for the manner in which that trust is cariied out. 

But one prime cause of tae movement was the treat- 
ment of what has always been termed the local min.stry 
in tie older branches of Methodism, of whom there 
were a great number of much power and influence, who 
were building up the Church, and imparting to it life 
and stability, and who when they had organized a con- 
gregation, or under their ministry members would jcin 
the Ciurch, theic authority ceasei, and were not even 
allowed a voice as to whether they should be received 
into Church or not; and up to that date there was little 
except week day preaching which was little attended, 
and wholly inadequate to the wants of the times, 

We were called Congregational to distinguish us from 
Other branches of Methodism, and to define our sys- 
tem of worship: but while we are congregational we 
are also connected together by conferences so that we 
are all ope body, and try to maintain uniformity 
of worship and discipline. We believ: that every in- 
dividual has the right ;inalienable) t») exercise his 
opinion ia matters of religion, and when a minister or a 
memb2r sigas or pledges thatright away he undertakes 
to do what he is wholly incapable of doing more than 
in name; that the pastorate of a church is, or should 
be, an agreement of the Church and pastor, ard when 
**a minisiser assumes authority over the Caurch he is do- 
ing” that which is unauthorized by Scripture, und should 
not be exercised over the Msthodist Caurch; that every 
member is a component part of, and ought to have a 
voice in all the coaduct of, theChurch. We have what 
we conceive to b2 a mo3tex:elient and scriptural plan 
of mis-ionary work; and be.ieve that ours will compare 
favorably with other branches of the Caristian Church 
in consecration and piety. We have had very strong op- 
position and some persecutioa from the beginning, but 
have steadily increased uatil we havea hold in twelve 
or more Scate3, with an influential ministry and memb.r- 
ship of perhaps forty or more thousands. This number 
is not large, but it is remarkable considering the fact 
that where it started the Mathodist Episcopal Church 
was thoroughly established. We have aever had a 
church excension board, and have b2en without achurch 
organ a greater portion of tne time, besides having to 
survive the Confederate War which left us so scattered 
and demoralized as to make it difficult to re-orgamize. 

We now have a very good medium of communication. 
The Church is well organized and at pvace, true to 
creed and proud of principle, with a good revival influ- 
ence. What we may accomplish in future we don’t 
know, but feel that our outlook is hopeful. 

P-rhaps Methodism ought to be unitei; ic might be a 
blessing if distinguishing names were removed. We do 
extend to them and all Caristian Caurches our frater- 
nity, and bid them godspeed in every good work. Dar- 
ing our brief existence the older Churches have made 
some concessions and reformation:, Taoey have adopted 
our plan of Sabbath-day preaching, have taken our Jis- 
trict conferences, have admitted a nominal lay repre- 
sentation, and have enacted that a limited number of 

them—i. e., lay delegates, may be local preachers. But 
the distinguishing features still remain; chere is Episco- 
pacy—head of the Church—with a strong military gov- 
ernment requiring ministers who would be pastors of 
churches solemnly to pkhdge away independen.e of 





thonght and action, and of all who jciv th, Cuurca to 
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support its institutions—and they having nothing to do 
with what they are now or will be. And there are the 
itinerants, lieutenants of the higher powers, pledged to 
their obeaience—a sub-appointing power exercising 
divine right over the churches. While these things 
remain there will be need of the Congregational Meth- 
odist Church,we believe Heaven appointed and blessed— 
Methodists pure and simple—the ideal Church cf the 
sainted Wesleys, leaving off that which drove them 
from the Established Church and gave birth to cur 
glorious Methodism. 
Locust Grove, HENRY Co., Ga. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH, CANADA. 





BY THE REV. A. CARMAN, D.D., 
General Superintendent. 





The Canadian Methodist Church has 1,748 ministers, 
8,092 churches, 967 parsonages, 233,868 -ommunicants, 
and 226,050 Sabbath-school scholars. This number of 
communicants, or actual church-membersa, implies a con- 
stituency of nearly a million in the Dominion of Canada, 
whose entire population is a little over four millions. 
The Methodist Church has also an Annual] Conference 
of over 10,000 communicants in Newfoundland, which is 
not particularly a partof the Dominion. Outside of the 
Methodist Church the Methodism of the Dominion em- 
braces the Evangelical Association of German Methodists, 
the branches of African Methodism and other smaller 
bolies, making altogether one-fourth of the people of 
Canada. In this representation it must be remembered 
that the Province of Quebec, our second in population, 
is almost entirely French and Roman Catholic. In the 
Province of Ontario, the stronghold of Protestantism, 
the membership is over 160,000, making a constituency of 
nearly three-quarters of a million, the population of the 
Province being about two millions. 

Some further figures will more fully set forth the 

spirit and work of the Methodist Church. There are 
twelve annual conferences, viz.: three in the Provinces of 
Eastern British America, six in Ontario and Quebec, one 
in Manitoba and the Northwest, one in British Columbia, 
and onein Japan. The value of the churches, besides 
which there are 1,168 other preaching places,is $9,400,802; 
of the parsonages and furniture, $1,748,923; of college 
buildings, $500,000. The amount raised during the last 
quadrennium for ministerial support is $2,818,600; for 
missions, $933,553; for Sabbath-schools $358,662; for Su- 
perannuation Fund, $205,630; and for General Confer- 
ence and other Connexional Funds $104,051. The num- 
ber of Sabbath-schools is 3,178; of officers and teachers, 
28,411; and of local preachers, exborters and leaders, 
10,285, The university and school endowments amount 
to about half a million dollars, and the attendance of 
students is over two thousand. The book and publish- 
ing houses also represent in value half a million dollars; 
and have used within the quadrennium nearly 40,000 
reams, issued a million of books and a million and three- 
quarters of pamphlets, tracts and papers, supplying a 
circulation of 252,566 Sabbath-school periodicals and 
magazines and Cannexional journals in proportion. As 
a result Sabbath-school and Epworth Leagues are mul- 
tiplying and thriving, and the homes of the people are 
furnished with a helpful denominational and vigorous 
Connexional literature. 

The loyal Methodist of to-day may well be gratified 
and grateful that there is something approaching to ul- 
timate unification in the Methodist Church. Canada 
seems to have been for many years the tramping ground, 
the skirmishing field, of all the divisions in Methodism 
in both Europe and America. Bible Christians, Primi- 
tive Methodists, New Connexion Methodists going, from 
Britain to the United States, could all join the Methodist 
Episcopal Church there; for that was the Church of John 
Wesley and the Church of the nation. But coming to 
Canada, especially since the year 1838, they found in the 
place of power the old Wesleyan stock from which they 
had separated and with which they had even contended 
in England; so that one branch of Methodism set up for 
itself, and then another, till nearly all the Eoglish divi- 
sions were represented here. To make matters no bet- 
ter there was strife betwixt those preferring the presby- 
terial polity as it came from the Old World and the 
episcopal polity as it had been established in the New 
World; which very strife, no doubt, had to do with the 
perpetuation of the divisions that were imported from 
abroad. Just fifty years elapsed from the year most 
marked in division, 1833, to the year ever memorable 
for the consummation of union, 1883. Yearning hearts 
and faithful souls had prayei and toiled for such a de- 
liverance; they came out in the Jubilee. 

Organically Methodism was planted in Canada in 
1791, tho sporadically it had there previously existed, 
In 1780 a Methodist local preacher, named Tuffy, com- 
missary in his regiment, preached in Quebec. In 1785 
some of the. Hecks, Emburys, Lawrences names 
familiar in New York in the origin of Methodism— there 
in 1746—settled in Augusta, near Prescott, and maintain- 
ed their Class Meeting. In 1788 Colonel Neale preached 


near Niagara, and McCarty and Lyons on Bay Quinte. 
tn 1790, Freeborn Garrettson as Presiding Eider with 
a band of young preachers was commissioned by Bishop 





Asbury to introduce Methodism along North River as 
far north as Lake Champlain. 

In 1791, one of these young men, William Losee, after 
the explorations and revival successes of the previous 
year, was regularly appointed by the New York Confer- 
ence, in session at Albany, to Kingston, his circuit 
standing in connection with Jesse Lee’s first New Eng- 
land District. These men seem to have believed Christ 
when be said. ** All power is given to me in Heaven 
and on carth,” and were not much troubled by national 
boundaries, but beld themselves commissioned to preach 
the Gospel to every creature. This year 1791 is, there- 
fore, the epoch of Canadian Methodism. It is also the 
year of the death of Mr. Wesley; co that our Canadian 
Church has the double celebration, the commemoration 
of our founder’s death and the centennial of the organic 
beginnings of the work in this country. And, if we wish 
to brighten our religion with patriotism and strengthen 
our patriotism with religion, we can inelude cente- 
nary number three, for 1791 is the very year of the erec- 
tion of Upper and Lower Canada into separate provinces 
by the Constitutional Act of the British Parliament, 
conferring upon them legislative power and political 
autonomy. The Revolutionary War possibly helped 
somewhat to this action, as England had supplied or- 
ganic Methodism to her American colonies south of the 
Great Lakes, and these in their turn had sent it on to 
Canada. So are we indebted one to the other, and 
bound together by the closest national, fraternal and 
ecclesiastical ties. 

We often say, Methodism is of God, a child of Provi- 
dence. So also is the laying of national foundations the 
work of God. He giveth the people their start, and then 
leaveth them free under his providence, truth and Spirit, 
to fail or to achieve noble destiny. ‘‘He poureth con- 
tempt upon princes; to the poor that fear him he mak- 
eth families like a flock.” Also there are adaptations in 
providential government. Whether the divine hand pre- 
pares events to fit each to the other, or forces them to fit 
or not, certainly the divine wisdom chooses those that do 
fit, and is engaged in their separate production, even if 
not in determining their relation. The mission of Peter 
and the condition of Cornelius were blessedly co-opera- 
tive. The vastness, power and unity of the Roman Em- 
pire were not ill-suited to the coming of our Lord. The 
Lutheran Reformation, the invention of printing and 
the opening up of the New World were well enough ar- 
ranged and effected to be especially planned. The con- 
temporaveousness of such men as Jobn Wesley and 
James Watts, the souls of mocern evangelism and mod- 
ern locomotion, which go so well together and are so 
necessary each to the other, would be a worthy exploit 
of a bereficent care and oversight. And so Methodism 
would seem to have been plainly intended for the settle- 
ment of the vast wilderness of the American continent, 
and thereby for the evangelization of the dense popula- 
tions of the Old World in the region aed shadow of 
death. Certain it is that in both the United States and 
Canada, the spirit, fiber and fruits of the Wesleyan re- 
vival were deeply inwrought into the very groundwork 
of the commonwealth. And for this the increasing gen- 
erations ascribe glory to God. 

If it be true that a good and precious seed was brought 
over the sea and scattered abroad from Plymouth Rock, 

by a race of men loving faith and liberty; if it be true that 
men of deep conviction and firm resolve followed Wil- 
liam Penn and Roger Williams, and laid the corner-stone 
of the State on the immovable rock of the Divine Word; 
if it be true that lofty souls breathed their aspirations 
into the gathering strength of the Carolinas and the Old 
Dominion; if it be true that spirits, brave and generous, 
accepted the Gospel of the grace of God in Ireland, and 
kindled anew the glowing fires in Maryland and New 
York, why is it not true, when many of these same 
people devoted to the old flag that had sheltered them, 
loyal to the venerable institutions that bad nurtured 
them, proud of their history, their literature, their royal 
line, the growth of their Parliaments, the justice and 
purity of their courts, and of the bravery and integrity 
of their ancestors in the honorable struggle for freedom 
through a thousand years, with the magnanimity and 
valor of their fathers, facing peril, privation and toil 
preferred British rule, planted a New Britain, and 
maintained British supremacy in the then uninviting 
wilderness north of the majestic St. Lawrence and 
America’s unrivaled lakes? If the United States owed 
much to conviction, sentiment and lofty resolve, why 
notCanada? If Plymouth Rock heroes and the sturdy 
Independents of New England make good stock and 
staff to start a nation, why not the fearless United Em- 
pire Loyalists that hastened North at Britain’s call on 
the close of the Revolutionary War? If the Hecke, 
Emburys, Lawrences and .their equals, kith and 
kin, were good and desirable material in the base of 
the national and ecclesiastical fabric in the South, why 
not in the North? If they could be trophies, monu- 
ments and apostles of Methodism in New York, why not 
in Canada? Did it make men worse because they were 
faithful to a revered mother even in her mistakes, and 
held on to the flag of her empire, tho for once it may 
have disappointed them? And has not the event justi- 
fied the sacrifice of that dark and desperate day? Does 
it not seem that our father, God, had directed that these 





two youthful American nations should set out upon 














their grand career, alike supplied with people of a noble 
race, and alike inspired with the evangelism of the 
Wesleyan revival? 

National boundaries, political differences, nor warlike 
antipathies restrained the restless zeal and overflowing 
love of the new-born souls of our earlier Methodism. 
The world is the parish, men everywhere are brethren, 
and the nations are promised to Christ as an inheritance. 
In the same year, 1784, John Wesley had in the necessi- 


‘ties of the case compacted his societies in England by a 


judicial ordinance, and organized the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in America according to his best mind and 
judgment, after the scriptural and primitive Christian 
model. Paradoxical it may appear; yet possibly natural 
enough in human affairg; in Monarchical Britain, Meth- 
odism took upon itself democratic forms of government, 
while in Republican America it heartily adopted the 
Monarchy. And this system of ecumenical Episcopacy 
with its traveling presiding eldership,"has unquestiona- 
bly largely contributed in the providence of God to the 
expansion of American Methodism at home, and the 
spread of its churches in other continents and far cff 
isles of the sea. And as we shall see, this ecclesiastical 
supervision and spiritual energy had much to do with 
the welfare of Methodism in its early years in Canada. 
The history of Methodism in Canada is indeed a part of 
the history of the Methodist Episcopal Church in its 
Northern Conferences, especially the New York and 
Genesee, from its rise, as above given, in 1791, till the 
war of 1812-15, and even afterward as far on as the year 
1828. The first two decades, that is up to 1812, now 
come under rapid survey. 

In 1791, the first year of Methodist circuit preaching 
in Canada, Kingston, for the whole country, is the 
appointment; William Losee is the appointed preacher, 
and Freeborn Garrettson, the presiding elder; his dis- 
trict of which Canada is but an outskirt appointment, 
being known as the New England District. At the end 
of the year, Losee reported to Conference, five classes 
embracing 165 members, and covering a country over 300 
miles in extent, or from beyond Niagara to Cornwall. 
The rext year the circuits are Cataraque (Kingston) and 
Oswegatchie (Ogdensburg); the preachers Dunham and 
Losee, and the membership 345. In 1795 there are 
three circuits with 483 members. At the Conference 
held in New York in 1800, there are 996 members and 
seven preachers. In 1802 they have 1,502 members, and 
such men as Sawyer, Keeler, Pickett, Martin Ruter and 
Nathan Bangs among their ten preachers. In 1805 the 
Conference was at Ashgrove near Lake Champlain, 
whence the Hecks and Emburys after the Revolution 
had removed to Canada. At this time there are 1787 
members; Samuel Coate was presiding elder with a 
district from Montreal, where Ruter was a young as- 
sistant, under the Elder, to Detroit. In1807 we have the 
Upper Canada district, and Lower Canada district; with 
Sawyer and Coate as presiding elders, with a member- 
ship of 2,375, and sixteen preachers, among whom is Na- 
than Bangs, in charge at Niagara. The growth of the 
work in New York and New England, as well as in 
Canada, rendered necessary the increase of the number 
of conferences, Genesee Conference was organized by 
Bishops Asbury and McKendree in 1810, and embraced 
the Upper Canada district with twelve preachers, and 
Henry Ryan as presiding elder; while the Lower Can- 
ada district, with seven preachers besides Joseph Sam- 
son the presiding elder, remained with the New York 
Conference till the following year. There were 3,177 
members. Of the Canadian field, Bishop Asbury, who 
visited the country in 1811, writes: ‘‘I never felt as I 
do now for Upper Canada. Our progpects are great in 
the Provinces, and 1 must, if possible, extend my 
labors.” 

What could be more inspiring? The country grow- 
ing, the Church growing, the advancement of the cause 
of God keeping pace with the extending settlements and 
rapidly increasing population. But a cloudy and stormy 
hour often follows a bright sunrise. If there is no 
personal Devil, there certainly are combinations of 
events as affecting the progress of religion, which give 
the appearance of the sure existence and vigorous activ- 
ity of a very crafty, malign and powerful foe of truth, 
peaceand love. Immediately upon the rapid develop- 
ments following the Heck and Embury revival in New 
York in 1766, the War of Independence nearly crushed 
the life out of the young Church—for, while Christ is a 
living Vine, it is neither a disadvantage nor disgrace to 
be at the right time and in the right place a young 
Church—and taxed to the utmost the wisdom, devoticn 
and courage of an Asbury to carry, by God’s grace, the 
standard through the storm. Likewise upon the very 
brightness of the rising of Canadian Methodism came 
down darkness and tempest, like the sweep of a cloud 
through mountain gorges. War was declared between 
Britain and the United States—two countries, bulwarks 
of Protestantism and civil liberty, of one faith and 
blood, between which certainly fratricidal strife should 
never arise. The: Genesee Conference of 1812 was to 
have met near Niagara in Upper Canada, but was com- 
pelled, by the warlike proclamations, to keep within 
United States territory. Appointments were made <5 
usual to the Upper Canada District, with Henry Ryan 
as presiding elder, and to the Lower Canada District, 
with Nathan Bangs as presiding elder. Samuel Luckey 
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was among the preachers designated to the Canadian 
work; but Luckey, Bangs and others, being citizens of 
the United States, were not free, under the .proclama- 
tions, to travel their circuits in Canada. Thus in the 
midst of loss, commotion and trouble we enter upon our 
second twenty years in Canadian Methodism. Our sur- 
vey is now from 1818 to 1838. 

Presiding Elder Ryan rallied what help he could se- 
cure during the war, combined and re-arranged cir- 
cuits, summoned conferences, and as best he was able 
supplied the people with a Gospel ministry: showing at 
once that the Church has more to do with preaching the 
Word than with mere ecclesiastical orders and disci- 
pline; that the Gospel of God is mighty even through 
the humblest instruments and in the most adverse cir- 
cumstances, and that the men on whom the crisis comes 
must, in the providence of God, lift the responsibility 
and do the work. Sodid Wesley; so did Asbury; and 
so did Ryan and his fellow-laborers, Smith, Gatchell, 
Madden, Reynolds, Hopkins, Whitehead, Culp, You- 
mane, Pickett, Brown, Adams, and otbers; but for 
whom Methodism in Canada, humanly seeing and 
speaking, amid those calamities, was doomed. During 
this time no appointments were made to Canada by the 
Genessee Conference. When, after the treaty of Ghent 
in 1814, that Conference in 1815 resumed its supervision 
of the Canadian work, re-organized its district, with 
William Case as presiding elder in the West and Henry 
Ryan in the East, there were fourteen preachers, besides 
two on Eastern boundary circuits from the New Eng- 
land Conference, and 1,765 members. Thus the war, 
in which Methodism met Methodism, as well as world- 
ling, worldling, reduced the societies in the country by 
nearly one-half, and removed from the people some of 
their most beloved and effective ministers; and these, 
possibly, were not the most dire results of the conflict 
upon the Church of God. Howbeit, in some cases, the 
dread arbitraments of war may in this wicked world be re- 
quired in the long-suffering of God “ to c ist up the high- 
way and gather out the stones.” In 1817, the Genessee 
Conference held its annual session at Elizabethtown, near 
Brockville, Upper Canada, Bishop George presiding. 
Revival fires were kindled at the Conference and 
mounted high during the year throughout the entire 
field. Again, in 1820, under the same presidency, the 
Conference assembled at Lundy’s Lane, in Canada, 
showing the interest of that body in the Canadian dis- 
tricts, and their importance in the view of the General 
Superintendents and the Church. During all these 
years Case and Ryan were presiding elders. At theclose 
of the year 1819 Genessee Conference had in Canada 5,232 
members. Add to these the membership of the border 
circuits belonging to the New England Conference and 
the societies of the British missionaries who had entered 
the country after the war, and there were in Canada at 
this time 6,046 members in Methodism. In 1823, Genes- 
see Conference had in Canada 32 traveling preachers 
and 5,450 members, 

Now occurred a memorable event, the product of the 
convergence of forces we shall presently notice, namely, 
the organization of the Canadian Annual Confereace in 
1824, having 33 preachers and 6,186 members, These 
did not include the adherents of British Methodism 
which had grown to considerable strength in the coun- 
try. In 1825, Bishop Hedding presided over the Canada 
Conference at Saltfleet, which assembly has ever been 
memorable by the admission on trialof James Richard- 
son, afterward Bishop of tbe Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Canada, and Egerton Ryerson, afterward for 
many years Superintendent of Education for the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, and always during his lifea most promi- 
nent figure in the country and a leading mind in the 
Church. In 1826 there were three districts, of wyich 
Case, Madden and Philander Smith, subsequently 
Bishop, were presiding elders; and a membership of 7,501. 

Sweeping by the milestones of there statistics, on 
which the index points steadily to the Church’s -con- 
tinual growth, we come into view of action and epoch 
that a sight below the surface of tables and dates alone 
can explain. In 1828, the Canada Conference dissolved 
connection with the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
was duly organized by the direction and assent of the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and in the presence of its Bishops into the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Canada. Onward to this consum- 
mation many influences tended and in it they culmi- 
nated. Was this a political movement or was it 
spiritual and purely ecclesiastical, having in view the 
salvation of men? How was it with the Churches 
North and South in the United States in 1846? Did they 
separate on Scripture motives and with an eye single to 
the glory of God? Do political differences, interests 
and divisious ever rend the body of Christ ? Why should 
not the Cburch then with scriptural fervor and by the 
power of the enfranchised and enlightened conscience 
lay hold of politics, crush ungodly social and political 
systems, and correct and reject the disturbing poli- 
ticians? With this or that Church it may be a life or 

death struggle; it is always and everywhere the true 
Church of God upon the watch-tower of self defense. 

Nor has the case been different for Canadian Method- 

ism. Political schemes have spoiled the heritage of the 
people of God. (1) As might have been expected, the 
War of 1812-15 intensified political animosities, The 
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boys whose fathers gave up all for the British flag in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century were the defenders 
of the country against hostile invaders early in the nine- 
teenth. (2) This gave a semblance of reason, all the 
reason that partisans and bigots ask, to the outcry 
against the preachers from the United States, as good 
men and true as ever served a people, seeking only the 
kingdom of God and the souls of men, and to the outcry 
against the Methodist people as to their fidelity to the 
country and the crown. (3) Whereby strength came to 
the demand even among Methodists for ministers from 
Britain; of which demand the British Missionary Com- 
mittee already at work in the Maritime Provinces, pos- 
sibly from the best motives, were not slow to take ad- 
vantage, and stationed men in Quebec, Montreal, Kings- 
ton and other places occupied by the British troops. 
And sometimes even these missionaries joined in this 
outcry. (4) This seeming aggression, largely upon po- 
litical considerations, resulted in unseemly strife be- 
twixt the British and American Methodists in Canada, 
and even unpleasant altercation betwixt the two great 
Churches to which they respectively belonged. In 1816 
an attempt was made at arrangement of differences, but 
it failed. In 1820 a compact was formed that the Brit- 
ish Methodists should hold the Eastern work and the 
American Methodists the Western; which compact was 
not always strictly observed. (5) Besides this intestine 
strife, was the strong determination and effort on the 
part of many, especially the rulers in the land, to estab- 
lish the Church of England as the dominant and only 
legal Church in the Colony. This sinister purpose ex- 
posed the Methodists in their foreign connection to mis- 
representation and persecution, and sorely afflicted them 
and other dissentients with legal and political disabili- 
ties; so that they might not solemnize matrimony or 
hold land for Church purposes. An irresponsible Gov- 
ernment headed by a family compact, bore down heav- 
ily on the liberties of the people, ahd finally precipitated 
a rebellion. But before so desperate a crisis had been 
reached men loving quiet had but in vain sought rem- 
edy in more pacific measures. These statements may 
account for the formation of a separate Canada Cunfer- 
ence in 1824, and the quickly succeeding attempt to im- 
prove the condition of affairs by the organization of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada in 1828. They 
will also explain why this newly organized Church 
failed in three separate elections to obtain a Bishop from 
the United States; why, for five years it continued by 
annual appointment under the supervision of the wise 
and pious Elder Case; why finally, in 1832, a union was 
formed with the British Wesleyans; and why some pre- 
ferring the Episcopal form of government adhered to 
the Constitution given the Church in 1828, Surely these 
were occasions and times of strife and struggle. Hap- 
pily the disturbing questions, both political and ecclesi- 
astical, have been largely laid to rest, aud the spirit of 
freedom, peace and unity abides. 
Our third period shall be a Jubilee of years—from 
1833 to 1883—and pass like the rest quickly before the 
scanning eye. The Conference of 1828, at whose opening 
Bishop Hedding presided, and by which Wm. Case was 
elected General Superintendent, pro tem., and James 
Richardson, Secretary, had tbree districts, fifty-four 
preachers and 9,678 members, John Ryerson, William 
Ryerson and Philander Smith being presiding elders. 
This independent Church, thrown thus upon its own 
resources, soon established the Christian Guardian,now 
the Connexional organ of the United Methodisms of the 
West; and founded Upper Canada Academy now grown 
into Victoria University, the educationa] center of the 
Church in the same field of her operations. The conflict 
for civil and religious liberty was severe; and in it Meth- 
odism stood in the front of the battle, and eventually 
achieved victory. But such was the unsettled state of 
the Church and country that in 1832-33 it was thought 
best by the Conference that British and Canadian Metb- 
odism should become one; which union was accomplished 
upon the basis of British Methodism, tho not without 
strong dissent on the part of many of the people. So de- 
cided were the objections to the union, and so positive 
the convictions of many in the matter, that in 1834-’35 
we find again in conflict the British Wesleyan Church, 
formed by the union and opponents of the union calling 
themselves by the old name of ‘‘ the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Canada ”; the former numbering some thir- 
teen thousand, and the latter some eleven hundred. 
Both sections grew apace; the country was new and 
settling fast; and perhaps all thesooner was occupied by 
the rivalry, vigilance and activity of the two bodies. 
And they were not alone in the race, for in the mean 
time the New Connexion Methodists of England and the 
Bible Christians and Primitive Methodists also from 
their parent stock were planting their missions in the 
country, and enlarging and consolidating. their work, 
beginning, indeed, as early as 1824; so that the land was 
soon filled with Methodist societies of one kind and an- 
other. The British and Canadian Wesleyans separated 
again in 1840, and re-united in 1847 under the style and 
title of the Wesleyan Methodist Church in Canada. 
Unfortunately these separations were attended with 
much recrimination, the British Wesleyans being 
charged by the Canadian Methodists with violation of 
articles of union iu 1840, as they bad been by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in 1820, as affecting the agree- 
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ment regarding the occupancy of Eastern and Weatern 
Canada. 

Many devoted souls mourned over these divisions and 
sought to heal then. Time and again through the 
years there were. propositions for the union of the 
divided Methodisms, but not till 1874 was any further 
union effected. Then the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
in Canada, the Wesleyan Methodist New Connexion, 
and the Wesleyan Conferences in the Maritime Provinces 
united in the Methodist Church of Canada. To accom- 
plish this union, the connection of the respective bodies 
with the parent stock in Britain was severed, autonomy 
was restored to the Canadian branches, and a mighty 
central Methodism was formed with its conferences ex- 
tending from ocean to ocean and its missions beyond the 
sea. Instead of annual conferences only, both legisla- 
tive and administrative, its polity embraced the Quad- 
rennial General Conference composed equally of minis- 
ters and laymen as the legislative body, the annual 
conferences, wholly of ministers as the administrative 
body, and the usual minor courts of Methodism. Along- 
side this larger body was the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Canada with its polity conforming strictly to 
Episcopal Methodism in the United States, the Bible 
Christian Church and the Primitive Methodist Church 
with both laymen and ministers in their annual con- 
ferences and the annual presidency. 

A casual observer might discern then, that when the 
question of union arose in 1882-’83 certain principles 
bad necessarily to be harmonized into a polity and gov- 
ernment before the desired end could be reached, even 
after the different churches borne upon the infinite 
ocean of divine leve were one in heart, flowing together 
in one mind and pure desire. The Methodist Church of 
Canada stood strongly for the independence of the pas- 
torate in ministerial matters, circuit autonomy and 
district supremacy. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
held firmly to the supremacy of the General Conference, 
the consequent Connexionalism, and the best agency 
thereof it could secure in a general superintendency. 
The cther bodies stood fast by lay representation in all 
Church conferences and courts. This was the problem 
to solve, and it did not in the goodness of God and under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit prove to be amony the 
things impossible. Indeed, in the fullness of time, in 
the providential time it came to bea thing very easily 
done. There came a time, when no one of these Churches 
was willing to take the responsibility of rejecting the 
Basis of Union. 

This Basis of Union was the product of much deliber- 
ation ia many conventions and conferences. By con- 
ventions the conferences were moved to constitutional 
action; a joint committee was appointed from the differ- 
ent bodies; this agreed upon a polity reconciling, so far 
as possible, the principles cited above, which was sub- 
mitted to general or annual conferences, quarterly 
boards or popular vote as the Discipline in the case re- 
quired, Carried through al] in the fear of God, and 
under a solemn sense of duty, for certainly these 
Churches could not have been bribed or driven or cajoled 
into uniop, the United General Conference met in Belle- 
ville, in September, 1883, to ratify previous action and 
consummate the union, This was a historic assembly. 
The Holy Ghost came down upon the Conference in the 
opening prayers in power; difficulty after difficulty dis- 
appeared; love and unity prevailed; and if outward mark 
could give assurance of divine approval the delegates 
gathered from all the wide Dominion, and from heyond 
the sea, behold with grateful heart and often with tearful 
eye the cheering sign. The living God, who led his 
people up to the union, blessed the movement itself, 
blessed its consummation, and has poured out his 
blessing abundantly upon the United Church to this 
day. 

The following figures will show the position of the 
bodies uniting in 1883. The Methodist Church of Cana- 
da brought in 1,216 ministers, 128,644 members, 1,968 
Sabbath-schools, 132,320 scholars; 2,202 churches, valued 
at $5,250,000; 646 parsonages, valued at $850,000, and 7 
higher educational institutions. The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church brought in 259 ministers, 25,671 members; 
432 Sabbath schools with 23,968 members; 545 churches 
valued at $1,314,204; 126 parsonages valued at $113,110, 
and two higher educational institutions. The Primitive 
Methodist Church had in 1883, 89 ministers, 8,090 mem- 
bers, and the Bible Christian Church 79 ministers and 
7,398 members. By comparing these totala with those 
given at the beginning of this paper it will be seen how 
signal has been the growth of Methodism in Canada, 
and what reason there is to exclaim: What bath God 
wrought! For instance 1,748 ministers as over against 

1,610, notwithstanding the large number removed from 
the country because of crowded conferencee; and 233,868 
members over against 169,803, notwithstanding some 
losses at time of union, and the constant attrition to 
which church-wembership i: everywhere subject. Some 
at the time saw nought but illin union, and nothing 
but ruin ahead. But when God’s time for union, spirit- 
ual or organic, comes, what but ruin can await the 
Church that refuses the indications from on high. In 
missionary work, in educational work, in Sabbath - 











school work, in revival power, in publishing interests, 
in every way and regard, so far as we can see, Meth- 
odism in Canada by the favor of Heaven is immeasur- 
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ably blessed, strengthened and helped by the recent 
union. 

Amid all its distractions and commotions it may truly 
be said of Canadian Methodism that it preserved un- 
marred, unbroken and unblurred ita spiritual integrity 
in its brightness and power very much of the life divine. 
Its differences, at least in part, arose out of its spiritual 
and moral sensitiveness, out of its livelanees with regard 
to the higher and nobler liberties. There are those 
that have not got so far along as to be troubled with lay 
representation in Church courts, with the individual 
responsibility of the pastorate, or the genuine catholic- 
ity and scriptural unity of a constitutional and evangel- 
ical supervision. ‘The fidelity of the Methodist preach- 
ers to the soul-converting and sanctifying doctrines of 
their system as taught by their founders, and their 
heroism and ungrudging sacrifice in conflicts, danger 
and toil, produced in Canada, as elsewhere, a noble type 
of character, a strength of sound conviction, adn a vigor 
in right-doing indispensable to the moral conquest of 
the world. If Methodism in other lands bas awakened 
soul and brought up, as from the grave, a race of giants 
in life’s lowlier places, so has it in Cauada; if elsewhere 
consecrated scholarship, so in Canada; if elsewhere 
fearless pioneering, so in Canada. Canadian Methodism 
would place with Cartwright and Garrrettson its Case, 
Black, Ryan, and Culp; with the elder Haven and Cum- 
mings, its Ryerson and Nellis; with Hedding, Janes and 
Morris, its Williams, Richardson and Rice; with Rich, 
Drew and Judd in continuous benevolence, its Gooder- 
ham, Ferier, and Macdonald. Bright constellations all, 
with stars of diverse honor filling the whole firmament 
with a moral splendor. 

BELLEVILLE, CANADA. 


THE WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 





BY JAMES M. KING, D.D. 





The purpose of this article is to give a brief exhibit 
of the system and economy and present status of the 
Wesleyan Methodism of Great Britain. It has been a 
providential, logical system of gradual development 
and crystallization of the religious movement of wh'ch 
the Wesleys were tbe pioneers and promoters, and has 
always been accompanied with conservative safe- 
guards. No great religious movement known in his- 
tory is so thoroughly personal in conception, develop- 
ment and manner of its ramifications as the Wesleyan 
movement. The annual Address of the last session of 
the Conference of The Met hodist Societies in session 
at Bristol, says: 

“One hundred years ago the Couference was held in 
Bristol, and on that occasion John Wesley presided for the 
forty-seventh and last time, Charles Atmore wrote, 
* At this Conferenc2 I parted with Mr. Wesley, to see 
him no more untiltbe resurrection of the just. He ap- 
peared very feeble: bis eyesight had failed so much that he 
could not see to give out the hymns. Yet bis voice was 
strong, his spirit remarkably lively. and the powers of his 
mind, and his love toward his fellew creatures, were as 
bright and as ardent as ever.’ As we look back over the 
century, we mark the hand of God inthe growth of our 
ecclesiastical constitution, in the creation of our Church 
institutions, in the literary embodiment of our theology, 
in the continuing of our type of spiritual and evangelical 
life, aad in the extension of the Methodist form of Christi- 
anity to many lands.” 

Wesley knew all about the religious societies of the 
Church of England, and he adopted the society organi- 
zition as the means of keeping alive the zeal and spirit- 
uality of his followers. He himself says the first rise of 
Methodism was at Oxford, in November, 1729, when 
four friends met together; the second, at Savannah, 
in April, 1736, when twenty or thirty met at his house; 
the third, in 1739, when the Society in London was 
formed. Thus the Class-meeting and the Leader, in 
weekly meeting of limited numbers, constitutes the es- 
sential part of organized Methodism, in so far as it is 
genuinely Wesleyan. In 1740. Watch-night services 
were first held, occurring once a month, then once a 
quarter, and, finally, the setvice came to be confined to 
the last night of the year, and proved to be one of the 
most usefal and popular services of the Wesleyan move- 
ment. In 1742, Love-feasts were instituted, the thought 
of which was suggested to Mr. Wesley in 1737 when he 
joined with the Germans in Georgia in one of their 
Love-feaste. 

He evidently had no preconceived plans for the for- 
mation of Wesleyan societies, but simply followed 
providential leadings both in the development of doc- 
trine and discipline. He had no purpose to make a new 
religious sect, but ‘‘ to raise a holy people.” His follow- 
ers were not dissenters or seceders from the Established 
Church, As late »s 1785, Mr. Wesley wrote that he had 
no thought of separation from the Church of England, 
either for himself or his societies. 

The office of Class-leader was first originated by Mr. 
Wesley in 1742, at Bristol, as a medium for the collec- 
tion of money for Society expenses and building pur- 
poses. > this end, the society was divided into classes 
of eleven each, in charge of appointed leaders. As the 
«lass system extended throughout the Connection, the 
number of members was fixed at twelve or more, and 
the leader’s duties were d«fined—‘ to see each person 
n his class once a week, at least, in order to inquire how 
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their souls prospered; to advise, reprove, comfort, or 
exhort, as occasion may require; to receive what they 
are willing to give toward the support of the Gospel; to 
meet the minister and stewards of the Society once a 
week,” etc, 

As Methodist societies advanced trum infancy toward 
maturity a general union of the societies throughout 
England was sought to be effected, and at this time Mr. 
Wesley was censured for exercising too much power. 
At this critical point he made his memorable defense: 
‘*In November, 1738, two ortbree persons who desired 
to flee from the wrath to come, and then seven or eight 
more,”came to Mr, Wesley in L »ndon and desired him ‘‘to 
advise and pray with them.” These were soon increased 
to hundreds in England, Scotland and Ireland. Expenses 
for rent of meeting places demanded money, and Mr, 
Wesley appointed his first Steward to hold the money. 
As the growth of Methodism called for further division 
of labor, it was simply thereafter made on these lines. 
Then he appointed men to preach as his assistants, then 
he called a conference of his ministers for consultation, 
and says he “‘ sent for them to advise, not govern me.” 
He held that the providence of God had put upen bim 
this absolute power of appointment to work and of re- 
moval, and that he was not at liberty to cast it off. Men 
need ‘submit to his power, but while they remained 
in the societies as members or preachers, they must sub- 
mit to bim while he lived. 

in 1744 at the first Conference arsembled in London 
the following question and answer are recorded in the 
Minutes: *‘ What may we reasonably believe to have 
been God’s design in raising up the preachers called 
Methodists? Answer. To reform the nation—more par- 
ticularly the Church; to spread scriptural holiness over 
the land.” An itinerant ministry was the necessary se- 
quence of this purpose, and the circuit system was the 
plan of its work: and the last Conference in 1890 de- 
clares that: “ Still the circuit is the prime factor in our 
Church organization. On its life and growth all our in- 
stitutions depend.” Great-care was taken in the admis- 
sion of new preachers to the itinerant ranks. At first 
mavy of them were uneducated but consecrated; after- 
ward education and consécration were required. The 
approaches: of a candidate to the door of a Cenference 
are guarded by the Quarterly Meeting, the Superintend- 
ent of the District, and the District Committee; and then 
the Conference admits or rejects at its discretion. 

After the Conference of 1744, for forty years the An- 
nual Conference had no legal specification, and,in the 
event of Mr, Wesley’s death, the chapels and connec- 
tional property would have bsen alienated; therefore, at 
the request of the Conference of 1784 Mr. Wesley exe- 
cuted ** The Veed of Declaration” or ‘‘ Deed Poll,” giv- 
ing the Jegal designation to the governing body of the 
societies of ‘‘ the Conference of the people called Meth- 
odists,” making it the chief ecclesiastical authority in 
the Wesleyan Methodist Connection. 

Mr. Wesley named in this Deed one bundred traveling 
preachers as constituting the Legal Conference. Since 
that time this Conference has filled vacancies by election, 
and some liberties have been extended to the preachers in 
general in the election of President and Secretary. The 
work of Wesley thus gradually crystallized into a Con- 
ference and a Church, 

This Deed of Declaration, with its Legal Hundred, has 
been determined valid by the highest judicial authori- 
ties, and has resisted all attempts to set it aside for a 
hundred years. 

The possible period of service of the preachers is three 
years, but the question of the extension of the pastoral 
term consistent with the existing legal restrictions upon 
the Conference, is now being considered by a com- 
mittee. 

The first Methodist Conference was held at the Old 
Foundry, in Moorefields, London, in 1744, and its mem- 
bership consisted of John and Charles Wesley and four 
others. Jotin Wesley presided a’ this and all succeeding 
confererces during bis life. Here began that system of 
embodying conference proceedings in a series of ques- 
tions and answers called ‘“‘ Tbe Minutes of Conference,” 
whicb has characterized the different branches of Meth- 
odism. 

The President is elected for one year by the Legal 
Conference avd the preachers, but the Legal Conference 
can negative the nomination of the general body. The 
President has large and well-defined executive and ad- 
visory duties* 

The origin of Districts is recorded in the Minutes of 
the Conference of 1791, ‘“‘for the preservation of our 
whole economy as the Rev. Mr. Wesley left it. Let the 
three kingdéms be divided into Districts; England into 
nineteen, Scotland into two, and {freland into six.” This 
arrangement was to eupply the lack of episcopal super- 
vision formerly exercised by Wesley. Each of these 
Districts consisted of seyeral adjoining Circuits, and one 
of the preachrrs was chosen Chairman. The Chairmen 
of Districts are now chosen by the Conference. 

The first‘Stationing Committee for determining the 
appoiotmemts cf the traveling preachers was formed in 
1791, after Mr. Wesley’s death, and was composed of 
elected rep¥egentatives from all the Districts. The Pres- 
ident of the Conference, the Chairmen of the Districts, 
and some other persons representing connectional ivter- 
ests now constitute this committee. 
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In his early days, until 1738, Wesley was a High 
Churchman. In 1746 he took the position that bishops 
and presbyters are of one order, and maintained it to the 
last, led to it by the intolerance of the Established 
Church, and by his own study of Lord King’s ** Account 
of the Primitive Church.” This position furnishes the 
key to his action concerning the ordination of his 
preachers, and supplied the lacking element of perma- 
neucy in the organic church life of his followers. In 
1784, in the face of Lord Mansfield’s statement that ordi- 
nation was separation, he ordained men for work in 
America; and, responding to protests from his brother 
Charles, he wrote: 

“T firmly believe [ am a Scriptural episkopos, as much 
as any man in England or in Europe; for the uninterrupted 
succession [ know to be a fable, which no man ever did or 
can prove.” 

This step was taken after forty years’ aggressive Chris- 
tian work without the administration of the sacraments 
by his preachers. 

_ Doing all he could to bind his societies to the Church, 
he nevertheless recognized that the Connection was get- 
ting to be little more than a name, His ordinations 
caused people to think that he was preparing to separate 
frém the Church. He was simply yielding to and get- 
ting ready for the inevitable in case his work was to 
stand after his death. And while he did not admit that 
he separated from the Church, his Deed of Declaration, 
his ordinations, the licensing of his chapels and preach- 
ers, show that the perpetuation of his work was more in 
his mind than the preservation of the formal connection 
with the Church. He saw that his death would remove, 
and it did remove, every barrier to complete independ- 
ence of Church life and organization, as the only possible 
conservator of his life work in Great Britain. 

The separation from the Church of England was 
brought about by gradual steps, and was never the sub- 
ject of formal declaration. 

The genius of Wesleyan Methodism is essentially mis- 
sionary, and this accounts for its phenomenal extension 
throughout the world. Eighteen hundred and four is 
the date of the appointment of the first Missionary 
Committee, which was composed of all the ministers 
resident in London, with Dr. Coke as President. Until : 
1815 its missionary work was confined chiefly to the 
British settlements in North America and the West 
Indies; but Continental Europe and Asia and the Islands 
of the Sea soon came under its benign and molding in- 
fluence, Wesleyan missionary enterprise has uniformly 
‘been attended with success. so that now “ the sun never 
‘sets upon the scene of its widely extended labors.” 
Many of its missions have become independent Churches 
or affiliated conferences, and the contributions for mis- 
‘sions per member have placrd it in the van of Christian 
benevolence. At the fiftieth anniversary of the Mission- 
ary Society, a jubilee fund was raised amounting to 
about $1,000,000. The missions in France were consti- 
tuted an affiliated conference in 1852.and the Australian 
Affiliated Conference, embracing the Australian colo- 
nies, Van Dieman’s Land, New Zealand and Polynesia, 
in 1854; and in the same year the missions in Eastern 
British America became an affiliated conference. The 
conferences both in Australia and British America are 
now independent of the parent body. A Wesleyan mis- 
sionary was first sent to New South Wales in 1815: and 
marvelous have been the results of that seed sowing. 
In the Fijian group of islands alone, where the popula- 
tion is 3 000 Europeans to 125,000 natives, 104,000 of the 
latter’ attend worship in the native churches of the 
Wesleyan missions. Methodism was introduced into 
Ireland in 1747. The Irish Conference has representa- 
tion in the Legal Hundred, and is part of Wesleyan 
Methodism in government and infact. There are also 
in addition Irish missions. Last year’s contribution to 
the foreign missionary treasury of the Church was 
$622,265, 

In 1877 the constitution of the Conference was so 
amended as to admit lay represen:atives to a participa- 
tion in ¢ertain parts of its proceedings. The Pastoral 
Session of the Conference, composed of ministers only, 
deals with ministerial and pastoral questions; and the 
the Representative Session of the Conference, composed 
of ministers and laymen, manages financial and general 
matters. But these sessions of the Conference possess 
no functions interfering with the constitutional rights’ 
of the Legal Hundred. 

In founding the United Societies of the people called 
Methodists, John Wesley founded a Church. When he: 
died there were in Great Britain 300 itinerant and 1,000- 
loca] preachers, and 80.000 persons in the societies under 
his care: ‘Now, after one hundred years, in addition to 
the millions of members connected with independent 
Methodist bodies throughout the world, Wesleyan Meth- 
odism, under the immediate supervision of the British 
Conference, makes the following statistical showing: 
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The Methodist body stands at the head of Nonconform- | was supreme. 


ist denominations in England and Wales, and also in 
Great Britain, if the Established Church of Scotland, 
the Free Church of Scotland, and the United Presby- 
terian Church, are classed as separate denominations. 

British Wesleyanism has always promoted common 
and higher education, and its connectional institutions 
of learning, literary and theological, are well sustained, 
and are a credit to the purposes of consecrated culture. 
The liberal provision it makes for the education of the 
sons and daughters of its preachers is most commenda- 
ble. 

In teaching and illustrating loyalty to the Govern- 
ment of the land, and in molding pure political princi- 
ples, itis a most influential factor. 

John Wesley was a scholar, philosopher, critic, au- 
thor, traveler, preacher, presbyter and prophet. The 
inscription on kis tombstone says: ‘‘ This great light 
arose to enlighten these nations, and to revive, enforce, 
and defend the pure apostolical doctrines and practices 
of the primitive Church.” And referring to the thou- 
sands raised up by his teachings in the Western as well 
as in the Eastern World, the inscription goes on to say 
that be “‘ lived to see provision made by the singular 
grace of God, for their continuance and establishment 
tothe joy of future generations! Reader, if thou art 
constrained to bless the instrument, give God the 
glory!” 

New YORK City 


THE METHODIST NEW CONNEXIONJ 





BY THE REY. JAMES ©. WATTS, D.D, 
Ex-President of tue Conference. 


This religious community was founded in 1797. It is, 
therefore, nearly one hundred years old, yet it still bears 
the name it originally assumed—** New”; and while the 
designations New Testament and New Jerusalem sur- 
vive unchallenged, captious criticism will find some 
difficulty in sustaining the charge of anachronism 
against the Methodist New Connexion, 

At the last annual Conference the statistical returns 
showed 202 ministers, 1,249 local preachers, 515 churches, 
nearly 35,000 communicants, 467 Sunday-schools, 11,- 
345 teachers, and 88,761 scholars; while the balance- 
sheets recorded $30,000 contributed for missions in 
China, etc., and an equal amount for Connexional 
Funds independent of the sums raised for the sustenta- 
tion of the ministry, the erection of chapels and schools, 
and the defrayment of all other local expenses, The ex- 
penditure on the Connexional College at Ranmore, Shef- 
field, has been about $100,000; the amount raised (1889- 
90) for new chapels and schools $65,000; and the total 
present value of Connexional trust property is estimated 
at $4,900,000. These figures furnish some indication of 
the vigorous continued life of this branch of the Meth- 
odist family. It is not as numerous as some, but it is 
second to none 1n substantial work, and in the Christian 
liberality of its members, as can readily be seen by not- 
ing the average monetary contribution to Church funds. 
Moreover, it has the honor of being the first Methodist 
Church io England to establish a Band of Hope Union, 
for the temperance sentiment 1s powerful and pervasive 
amongst both its ministers and members. 

The appellative ‘‘New,” to which reference has al- 
ready been made, imports that this denomination is not 
the original Methodist Church, but a secession—in fact, 
the earliest secession—from what, on this side the great 
raters, is fondly called *‘ The Old Body.” The names 
of the founders of the new community were William 
Thom, a Wesleyan Methodist minister of twenty-three 
years’ standing, and Alexander Kilham, a Wesleyan 
Methodist minister of eleven years’ standing—tbe former 
the Nestor and the latter the Achilles of the great strug- 
gle for popular rights which then ensued, the force of 
which did not expend itself, as predicted, in 1797-’8, but 
exhibited fresh and increased energy in every subse- 
quent secession, because (as we hold with all deference 
to friends who dissent from our opinions) the claims of 
the reformers originated in natural right and scriptural 
truth. It would be an interesting study to estimate 
how far and how advantageously the popular movement 
of 1797 has influenced and molded Methodist policy and 
history in later times throughout the world. 

It is a singularly interesting fact that in 1762 Alexan- 
der Kilham was born at Epworth, Lincolnshire, the 
birthplace of John Wesley about sixty years previously; 
so that East Anylia has the high honor of cradling Old 
and New Methodism. When Kilham was authorized in 
1785 by Wesley to enter the Methodist ministry, he found 
Methodism cliugiug to the National Church, because its 
illustrious founder, a clergyman with an Oxford fellow 
ship, was loyally, almost doggedly, resolved not to 
break away from sacred traditions and associations, nor 
did he do so until practically driven out of its then inhos- 
pitable pale. Because, too, of Wesley’s strong disinclina- 
tion ‘‘ to form a new sect,” Methodist services were not 
held in the hours appointed for worship in the State 
Church nor were the Sacraments administered by the 
Methodist ministers ordinarily. Further, the sole gov- 
ernment of the societies was at that time in the hands 
of this one revered man. The preachers were merely 
his ‘‘ helpers” in evangelization and administration. In 
counsel, his word was decisive; in legislation, his Iwill 
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enough until the societies springing up numerously on 
every hand became consolidated into a compact organi- 
zation. Still we are not surprised to learn that there 
were occasional signs of disquietude; anc that many 
became anxious for freedom from the swaddling bands 
of paternal government, and even insistent upon having 
a@ voice in affairs. But they patiently, waited, out of 
respect to their honored founder and leader, in the hope 
that he would certainly make some sure provision that, 
at his decease, the laity would be associated with the 
ministry in Church courts and be co-ordinately in- 
trusted with the management of the Church. In this 
they were disappointed. The government was handed 
over to ministers exclusively—* the Legal Hundred”— 
and the disabilities in relation to sacraments and times 
of service were not removed. The dissatisfaction occa- 
sioned thereby voiced itself in numerous protests and 
propositions for reform, especially in the direction of 
lay representation. 

Alexander Kilham—now a young minister of much 
promise because of his bright intelligence and Christian 
devotedness—took the lead. His indomitable energy 
and unflinching courage were contagious, and many 
leading Wesleyan ministers sustained him for a while in 
his enthusiastic action. The names of such notable men 
as Adam Clarke, Samuel Bradburn, Thomas Taylor, and 
William Bramwell were found among those counte- 
nancing him; but as the controversy waxed fiercer and 
the peril grew apace they withdrew from the arena, and 
left him to struggle single-handed—the result being, as 
might have been foreseen, his exclusion from the Con- 
ference. For one year longer he tarried in the Connex- 
ion, not attempting, tho oft urged, to form a new relig- 
ious community. To this he was quite as repugnant as 
Jobn Wesley ever was; he still fondly cherished the 
hope that the Methodist chiefs would, of their own 
accord, frame sucha constitution as might fairly satisfy 
all. This hope failing, the Methodist Now Connexion 
(or, as it was first called, The New Itinerancy) was 
founded; and its first Conference held at Leeds, York- 
shire, with the Rev. W. Thom as President, and the Rev. 
A. Kilham as Secretary; and the new community started 
with seven preachers and about five thousand members. 

The foundation principle of the Methodist New Con- 
nexion is thus defined in ‘‘ The Jubilee Volume,” pub- 
lished in 1848: 

“That the Church itself is entitled, either collectively 

in the persons of its members, or representatively by per- 
sons chosen out of and: by itself, toa voice and influence 
in all acts of legislation and government.” 
Or, as we should phrase it—that the Church is entitled, 
collectively or representatively, to elect its own officers, 
to frame its own laws, to distribute its own moneys, and 
to administer its own affairs generally, Its notable 
characteristic is—equipoise of power, cleric and laic; 
and this is demonstrated in the regulation that all com- 
mittees, district meetings and conferences shall be con- 
stituted of ministers and laymen in equal numbers, In 
this respect the Methodist Protestant and the Wesleyan 
Churches of the United States are more akin on your 
side of the Atlantic to the Methodist New Connexion in 
England. 

The exigencies of the times in which Kilham lived 
demanded radical changes, and his ministry in Scot- 
land led him to the conviction that Presbyterianism was 
not only conformable to Scripture, but also, and there- 
fore, most conservative of popular freedom. The New 
Connexion, then, is founded on the Presbyterian model. 
and, indeed, when, some years ago, it was suggested 
that it might be well to change the name to ‘‘ Presby- 
terian Methodist Church,” the proposal found consider- 
able favor, tho not sufficient to warrant its adoption. 
Perhaps the principal objection was that Presbyterian- 
ism is identified, theologically and historically, with 
Calvinism; that the two are inseparable in the popular 
thought, and that, therefore, the names “‘ Presbyterian’ 
and ‘*‘ Methodist” were incongruous, notwithstanding 
the exceptional instance of the ‘“‘ Calvinistic Methodists” 
of the Principality of Wales. Tho Presbyterian in poli- 
ty, the New Connexion is certainly not Calvinistic in 
theology, but adheres most tenaciously to the Armin- 
ianism of Wesley and Watson. 

This is equally true of all the secession Churches of 
Methodism. They are unfaltering in their loyalty to its 
original doctrines and instructions, but they have just 
as emphatically rejected an exclusively clerical govern- 
ment and, by distinct methods and in various proportions, 
have enfranchised the laity, The example set by the 
Methodist New Connexion has, without a single excep- 
tion, been followed by all the offshoots. In this fact, 
and pre-eminently in the establishment of a Representa- 
tive Conference by the Wesleyan Methodists in England, 
there is ample vindication of the constitutional struggle 
in which the redoubtable Kilham—* vulnerable only in 
his heel ’—came to grief, but which has eventuated in 
greatly enlarging and firmly securing the liberties of 
‘*the people called Methodists.” Ministers and repre- 
sentative members of the New Connexion meet in Con- 
ference every year under a banner with this inscription 
*“* Webe brethren!” The ministry is held in high esteem, 
as a distinct order, with pastoral authority as distin- 
guished from any sort of supremacy which naturally 
tends, if not claims, to ‘“‘lord it over God’s heritage. ’ 


That policy may have been reasonable | Ministers preside over Church courts from the lowest to 


the highest. Chosen by the people freely, they are up- 
held in respect and authority by them; while, on the 
other hand, the people are associated happily and un- 
limitedly, with the ministers:in legislative and admin- 
istrative acts. In the Conference no pastoral questions 
are reserved for the ministers; and in ministerial disci- 
pline laymen sit with ministers on the tribunal. 

There is a remarkable provision in the Poll Deed (i. e. 
the legal instrument of incorporation) of the Methodist 
New Connexion, enabling the Church to revise its rules 
every seven years! Yet no revolutionary change has 
ever been made; no doctrine has ever been altered; no 
important rule has ever been revoked; no Methodistic 
institution has ever been abolished; neither the position 
of the ministry nor the rights of the laity have ever been 
assailed. Throughout a history of well-nigh one hun- 
dred years, the people have been so content with the 
system under which they live that it cannot be said, 
‘‘ The old order changeth !” 

In 1840 a serious defection took place. The Rev. Jo- 

seph Barker (not unknown in another capacity in the 
United States) adopted and propayated Socinian views, 
and was expelled at the cost of a long agitation—for he 
was a man of popular eloquence and acceptance—and 
the logs of 5,000 members was involved in his exclusion. 
This seriously retarded progress for a while, but the 
price paid for purity brought increased honor to the 
Yonnexion, because of its valorous fidelity to the faith 
“* once for all delivered to the saints.” On recovering 
from this staggering blow, the Connexion devoted itself 
to ministerial training, to evangelistic work at home, 
and to missionary enterprise abroad. 

The Methodist New Connexion has prosecuted four 
missions proper, in addition to its Home Missions, viz. : 
(1) in Ireland, where returns have fluctuated greatly on 
account of losses by emigration, some of the choicest 
fruits of that Mission being found now in the United 
States and in the British dependencies, occupying emi- 
nent positions; (2) in Canada, where a mission was es- 
tablished in 1837, and carried on with such vigor and 
success that it ultimately numbered 30,000 adherents, 
This mission was the first to coalesce with the Wesleyan 
Church in Canada, and is now, with the other Method- 
ist bodies in the Dominion, formed into the one great 
Methodist Church of Canada, ‘‘upon a platform in which 
every essential principle of the Methodist New Connex- 
ion was adopted and recognized, and is now a magnifi- 
cent demonstration of the successful application of 
those principles on a large scale”; (3) in China, where 
the Connexion has a splendid mission, with 8 English 
missionaries and their wives, about 50 native agents, 55 
churches, 1 girls’ school, 1 college for training native 
preachers, 1 hospital, 2 medical missionaries, and near- 
ly 2,000 Chinese converts; and finally, (4) in Australia, 
where good work was done for a time, but as soon as it 
was found that the prosperous mission in China would 
tax the utmost energies and resources of the Connexion, 
the Colonial Churches were advised to identify them- 
selves with other Methodist communities in Victoria 
and Svuuth Australia. 

Widely spread over England and Wales, the greatest 
strength of the Methodist New Connexion is, however, 
found in the populous manufacturing districts of Not- 
tinghamshire, Staffordshire, Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
while in Northumberland, Durham and Cheshire, it has 
some stroug churches. Yet it should be honestly and 
regretfully confessed that it bas not increased numeri- 
cally as its loyal friends justly expected and as its scrip- 
tural principles fairly warranted. The reason of this is 
—not that its polity was mistaken but that its policy was 
at fault. A small religious community loses hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, every year by migration, Hence the 
vital importance of evangelistic aggression at home. 
But, enthusiastic for Foreign Missions, the Methodist 
New Connexion has comparatively neglected home ex- 
tension. With more strategic skill, it would have 
broadened its base at home so as to carry on more suc- 
cessfully its work abroad, and thus would have doubled 
and redoubled its membership with the on-rolling 
decades. 

Iought not to close without saying that this Church 
has raised up an excellent ministry, so excellent that 
other Churches have courteously recognized the fact. 
The names of Thomas Allen, Abraham Scott, and Wil- 
liam Cooke—eminent theologians; Samuel Hulme, P. J. 
Wright, J. H. Robinson (now of Oitawa), William 
Cocker, C. J. Donald, and James Stacey—eminent pul- 
pit orators; John Addyman, John Innocent, William N, 
Hall, and James Maughan—eminept missionaries, are 
greatly honored in England, and favorably known to 
many in America, Drs. Cooke, Cocker, and Stacey hav- 
ing received their well-merited honorary degrees from 
learned institutions in the United States, 

We may be pardoned, then, for saying that the Meth- 
odist New Connexion holds a respectable position among 
the Churehes of the Fatherland, having been true to 
Nonconformity and loyal to God and the people. Her 
ministers are able and faithful; her people are intelli- 
gent, generous, and strongly attached to the Church of 
their choice; so s‘rong, indeed, is this clanship or esprit 
de corps, that wnen the New York INDEPENDENT, on the 
morning of the Millennium, publishes (as predicted by 





the Interior) its extra ‘‘ What I Know about the Millen- 
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nium,” it would be no real surprise to them, but only 
the fulfillment of a long-cherished expectation, if its 
able editor were to announce that the Methodist New 
Connexion was the Church of the Millennium. Apart 
from mere pleasantry, it is generally acknowledged that 
the Connexion of which I write has rendered good ser- 
vice to the cause of Christ; and while cherishing the 
highest veneration for the ‘‘ Senior Methodist Church” 
—‘‘the mother of us all”—it has the happiest relations 
with sister Churches of the same faith, and -ever prays 
that great grace may rest upon “all who love the Lord 
Jesus Christin uncorruptedness.” 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


WILLIAM HIGMAN, 
President of the Conference. 


BY THE REY. 


The Bible Christian denomination, which I represent, 
has at this time 271 ministers, assisted by 1,899 local 
preachers, making a total of 2,179 preachers. They 
preach in 1,011 churches, halis. rooms, and other places. 
They have a membership of 30,000 persons, with 567 on 
trial, and 829 juveniles, making a total of 32,335. 

Mr. William O’ Bryan, the honored agent under God in 
forming the connection, was born at Gunwen, in the 
parish of Luxillian, Cornwall, on the sixth day of Feb- 
ruary, 1778. His mother was a pious woman, The peo- 
ple called Methodists were opening places of worship in 
that neighborhood, and the O'Bryan family joined to 
support them. 

In the year 1795, when William O’Bryan was about 
eighteen years of age, he became converted. He ob- 
tained a clear maanifestation of God’s pardoning mercy, 
and was at once constrained to seek the salvation of 
others. He was used by God from that time in bringing 
souls to the truth asit isin Jesus. Soon this work be- 
came to him a sacred duty, and he arranged to conduct 
a prayer-meeting in an adjoining village, During the 
meeting he gave an address, and one person became 
converted and joined the society. From this time he 
was frequently asked to hold services in various places, 
which he did, and they were seasons marked with much 
power. In 1804 he suffered from a severe illness. For 
five years he had been deeply convinced that he ought 
to give himself wholly to the work of preaching and 
visiting; and now in his sickness he covenanted with 
God that if restored to health he would do so. He was 
restored, and consulted his minister as to how he could 
best keep his covenant with God. He was not encour- 
aged to proceed. 

In 1809 the minister was called away into Yorkshire, 
and Mr. O’Bryan filled his appointments in the circuit— 
himself and the people were much blessed. He learned 
that there was no preaching at Newquay, and onthe 
minister’s return to his circuit work, Mr. O'Bryan went 
to Newquay and preached, the Lord owning. his labors 
in the conversion of many souls, In this irregular way 
of working he opened preaching in several places. He 
worked hard; walked twenty and thirty miles on the 
Sabbath and preached three and four times a day. 
Scores of persons were converted to God and truth, and 
united in Church fellowship. He found duty to be a 
delight. For six years he hoped to be engaged by the 
Conference in some way so that he could benetit the 
people he loved, and shrank from the idea of separating 
from them. Once more he attended the annual Dis. 
trict Meeting and begged to be heard. He was not 
heard, and was requested to return home, and in No- 
vember, 1810, he was formally excluded from the 
Methodist Church, The exclusion took place in the 
chapel which stood on the piece of land he gave. He 
meekly submitted, created no disturbance, and preached 
and worked as God opened his way into distant and 
destitute parishes. Mrs, O'Bryan began to conduct 
religious services, and in so far as she was able kept 
good the work at home. Mr. O'Bryan was much op- 
posed, and one man speaking at a missionary meeting 
said: ‘‘I bless God I never did hear a Bryanite, and I 
hope I never shall.” How blind and strong prejudice 
is! This expression is in keeping with *‘ The temple of 
the Lord, the temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord, are these.” Moses had to rebuke “Eldad and 
Medad,” and Jesus had to inform his disciples, “ That 
no man who shall do a miracle in my name can speak 
evil of me.” Mr, O’Bryan was fully satisfied that he 
ought to be wholly devoted to the work of tke ministry, 
and in 1814 he gave up his business for that work. He 
had no circuit but the wide world; no promise of sup. 
port; no wealthy friends behind him, He was clean 
out in the world. It is said of the wonder of this age 
that he never gets his people’s money to support him; 
he has rich men who supply all his wants, happy man! 
William O’Bryar. had not, nor have his followers; with 
us it is eat not if you work not; we havetoa man to 
earn before we eat the bread that perishes, It would 

make him and his people sweat seven days a week to 
follow us. We nevertheless heartily pray God to bless 
all his good deeds. Mr. O'Bryamheard that in the east 
of Cornwall and in the west of Devon there were four- 
teen parishes destitute of evangelical preaching, He 
visited them in January, 1815. He preached in each 
parish with much success, and yet by professor and pre- 
fane he was grievously persecuted; parsons and parish- 





ioners tried to send him to jail. The minister at Wilton 
Damarell is said to have sworn in a constable to appre- 
hend him when he came into his parish. 

The man of God replied, ‘“‘ None of these things move 
me,” and Milton Damarell is a noted parish in the history 
of the denomination. Mr. O’Bryan found many more 
than fourteen parishes destitute of evangelical preach- 
ing, and he determined to reach them, cherishing a hope 
that the Methodist Conference wouldemploy him. His 
ticket of membership had been refused him for several 
times, and for six years he had made repeated overtures 
to work with the Methodist people. He is now rejected 
again and decides, God helping him, to cultivate the 
moral wastes that lie around him, and on the 9th of 
October, 1815, at the repeated and urgent request of the 
Thorne family and others he formed the first society of 
the new cause in the farmhouse at Lake Shebbear in 
the County of Devon. Twenty-two persons joined the 
society that night. Mr. and Mrs. Thorne and five of 
their children included. Attempts were made by pro- 
fessor and profane to destroy the infant cause, reports 
were circulated that Mr. O’Bryan was arrested for debt, 
that he was sent to jail, that he was a bad man in a 
general way, that he had torn the Methodist Society at 
Weeks, St. Mary, to pieces; but on finding the truth the 
people heard him the more gladly, and often in the vil- 
lages the people would shout *‘ Bryan forever.” The 
first quarterly meeting was held on January 1st, 1816, at 
Holsworthy, Devon, where Mrs, O’Bryan had come to 
live. The number of members meeting in society was 
237—Mr. O'Bryan’s own converts, none of them had 
come from the Methodist societies, The business over, 
the official sermon preached, the members had a first 
introduction to each other, a Love-feast was held, and it 
was indeed the communion of saints. 

The Devil was enraged; a storm of persecution arose, 
and in Holsworthy while Mr. O’Bryan was preaching in 
his house, the drum was beaten outside, stones broke the 
door, and a great uproar was carried on without while 
souls called upon God for mercy within. At this time 
Johanna Brooks, of Hollaborougb, Morwinstow, Corn- 
wall, was converted. Mrs. Brooks was constrained to 
speak in the church and tell her neighbors how great 
things God had done for her. She did so, and one of the 
church wardens put her out of the church, All the way 
out, and in the churchyard, she clearly declared what 
God had done for her soul, and exhorted all who heard 
her to seek salvation. It made a deep impression on the 
minds of the well-informed people who heard her, and a 
great religious awakening followed. Mr. O’Bryan was, of 
course, requested to commence preaching in the parish, 
and the Lord abundantly blessed his labors. The people 
in many parishes placed cottages, barns, rooms of va- 
rious sorts at his disposal for preaching and other re- 
ligious services; and so he went from place to place, God 
working with him. WhenI was quite a thild I heard 
him preach in my grandfather’s house. His appearance 
made an impression for good upon my mind which I 
have never forgotten. It is worthy of note that God 
converted and interested many families to aid and help 
forward. the infant cause. We instance the Thornes, 
Rattenburys, Reeds, Courtices, Cottles, Higmans, 
Brooks, Knights, Fords, Birds, Frosts, Herridges, Crock- 
ers, and many others—some of whom remain to-day, 

Mr. James Thorne was at the age of twenty years and 
six months called to preach the Word. So youthful 
was his appearance that a good old lady said: ‘‘ If I had 
known that Mr. O’Bryan could not come himself, I 
could have got oceans of preachers.” When the service 
conducted by Mr. Thorne was over, she gladly enter- 
tained the clean-faced youth, and she claimed ever after 
to do so when he was in that neighborhood. 

It was at the first local preachers’ and quarterly 
meeting ever held by the body that Mr. James Thorne 
was unanimously elected and appointed to assist Mr. 
O’Bryan to preach the Word and meet the classes im the 
various places. 

His mother was present at the said meeting, and she 
gave her consent to her son’s entering the work, saying: 
‘‘It is the highest honor the Lord can confer upon me.” 
His father also gave his consent. Mr. Thorne was will- 
ing to maxea trial, not knowing how long he might be 
wanted, not knowing what stipend he would get. He 
knew not of a place to call home, now he had left Lake. 
It did not trouble him, He knew no bounds to his de- 
sire to glorify God and to win souls to him. On the 
15th day of March, 1816, Mr. James Thorne set out on 
his life work, ministering to others, and surely that life 
was a well-rendered service to all. It must be said of 
him, tho dead he yet speaketh. Mr. Thorne was useful 
because he was good, and was blessed in himself and his 
work because he was faithful. It was a gracious time 
in his life when he felt that it was his duty to be deliv- 
ered from the power and indwelling of sin as well as 
from the guilt and punishment of sin. On the 2ist 
day of October, 1816, he felt so impressed to seek this 
second, blessing that he retired to a lone spot to seek it, 
to pray and wrestle with God for it, and while in prayer 

the Word of God came to his mind: ‘‘ Where are these 
thine accusers? Hath no man condemned thee? No 
man, Lord. Neither do I condemn thee. Go and sin 
no more.” It was a flood of light and joy which came 
into his experience. He was abundantly happy, and 
everywhere he went he besought the people to seek sal- 











vation. A fervor anda zeal burned through all his life. 
Call it accident, a mistaken notion, an eccentricity, call 
it what you will, it planted and fixed in him an 
unflinching determination to live to and work for God 
which became a stern necessity in the noble and sublime 
career this holy man sustained through all the way 
which God led him, waging war against sin, the world 
and Satan. The dress of those men and their followers 
was plain, their speech guarded and chaste, the sword 
of truth was always drawn in their hands, they adhered 
to right, they made the Bible their guide-book, they 
lived as became the followers of Christ. Mr. Thorne 
was often powdered with dust, pelted with stones, rot- 
ten eggs, etc., and was scores of times roughly handled. 

The first church was built on the Lake estate, the land 
given by the Thorne family. It measured 40x20 feet 
within ; and on August 12th, 1817, Mr. James Thorre 
preached on the corner-stone. It was opened for Divine 
service on the 29th of May, 1818. It was by general 
consent named ‘‘ Ebenezer.” It has been enlarged and 
altered several times, but « part of the first wall is care- 
fully preserved. And on the same estate is built the 
Connexional College for boys, which, under God’s bless- 
ing and the great ability of the present Head Master, 
Mr. Thomas Ruddle, B.A., of the London University, 
has been made a vast blessing to many boys and young 
men, many of whom are living witnesses in all parts of 
the world. At the Quarterly Meeting held on October 
6th, 1817, the membership had increased to 1,146. The 
expenses were reduced to meet the income, There 
were now six round preachers—viz., W. O’Bryan, 
James Thorne, Edmund Warne, William Mason, Harry 
Major and John Parkyin. There were three circuits— 
Shebbear, Kilkhampton and St. Neot. 

Mr. Thorne was preaching at Bedford-Devon. The 
churchwarden, the overseers of the parish poor, and a 
constable entered the room and demanded the license 
authorizing him to preach. He replied: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
the law wisely provides that we are under no obligation 
to show our license to every fool who asks for it.”” One 
of them, seeing their mistake, said: ‘‘ I expect all are 
fools except Methodists,” and they all left; but relief 
was withholden from all the poor who attended the 
meetings. One of the overseers, while threatening the 
poor, fell dead at their feet; and the clergyman who 
said he would starve them took fear, and the poor were 
fed as before. A man came to the room where Mr. 
Mason was preaching fully determined to shoot him; 
but God laid hold of the man, and the awful crime was 
prevented. Inn-keepers refused the good men beds; 
and one night, while Mr. Mason slept in a field under a 
heap of hay, a thief came to carry away the hay and 
took up Mr. Masen in the bundle—“ yaffle ” it was called. 

The first conference was held at Baddash Launceston, 
in Cornwall. About twelve of the preachers attended. 
It began August 17th, 1819, and ended August 26th. 
W. O'Bryan presided, and James Thorne was elected 
Secretary. The form of a deed for the.safe convey- 
ance of land for chapels and Connexional property 
was read and adopted. The Connexion was duly 
enrolled in the High Court of Chancery. The subject of 
women preaching was discussed and unanimously agreed 
to. Questions of doctrine were put and answered. It 
was decided to print the Minuies of the Conference, 
which contained the names of sixteen men and fourteen 
women. God wonderfully blessed their labors, and the 
Connexion extended rapidly. Their circuits were large. 
The Luxillian circuit—my home circuit—at that time 
extended to Saint Columb, Meragissey, Lostwithiel and 
Fowey. It was thought that to establish a missionary® 
society would be a gain to the denomination, and in 
September, 1820, James Thorne and William Lyle, in re- 
sponse to an invitation, were set apart to go into Kent. 
They went to a large fair held in Leafield, Gil- 
lingham, and preached to the vain and thoughtless 
people. Many were pierced in their hearts. Congre- 
gations began to overflow, invitations flowed in from 
different parts, new places were opened, and other 
agents were sent for. Catherine Reed and Ann Cory 
were sent. The congregations increased still more, 
but some persons fiercely opposed female preaching, 
and Mr. Thorne had to preach a sermon to justify the 
females in what they felt bound to do, viz., to preach 
Christ and him crucified. The second Conference was 
held at Baddash; in 1820. 

There were six ministers under ordination, nineteen on 
trial, nineteen females, making a total of forty-four in 
all. There were seventeen circuits, and so the infant 
cause grew; preaching was opened in many parts of Som- 
erset, a hard and costly county to work. At Exbridge, a 
sweep was sent by the publican to go down the chim- 
ney where a female was preaching; he did so, hooting 
and howling, purporting to be the Devil; his bare feet, 
however, could not well endure the heat of the chimney- 
bar, and he fell headlong with more haste than inten- 
tion on to the floor, in the midst of the congregation. 
Richard Tout, a big, tall, strong man laid hold of him 
with a grip that reminded him he was flesh and bone, 
and said: ‘‘ If thee art the Devil I'll hold thee” and took 
him into the next room in safe custody until the service 
was ended. 

The third Conference was held at Shebbear, in Lake 
Chapel, in August, 1821. Great harmony prevailed. 


The subjects of baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the institu- 
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tion of an Annuitant Society, and the formation of a 
Missionary Committee were discussed. Six members 
joined the Annuitant Society, and paid one pound each, 
At the end of five years the fund reached the sum of 
£53, 17s., 3d. Now there is a capital in the fund of 
£4,212, 17s., 6d., and all the young ministers are expected 
to join the society on the day of their ordination. It is 
the only provision made for superannuated men and 
their wives; and it is kept up by each married 
minister paying £4 yearly, and each single man in 
full connection paying £2, 10s. a year. A Connex- 
ional magazine was published in 1822, and it has 
proved the means of awakening many souls, cautioning 
the unwary, encouraging the timid, edifying the Chris- 
tian, stimulating the workers in the denomination, 
pointing out ways of usefulness to all who are will- 
ing to labor for God, guiding the young, circula- 
ting Connexional and other religious intelligence. 
It is now a sixty-four page monthly — price, six- 
pence — under the able editorship of the Rev. 
F. W. Bourne. For many years the Rev. J. Thorne, 
was the editor. In 1822 a mission was opened in 
London, and it was here the venerable James Thorne 
saw the necessity of abstaining from all intoxicating 
drinks. He instituted the first Total Abstinence Society 
established in Devon, and the result 1s that every minis- 
ter in the denomination at home and abroad to-day isa 
total abstainer. This has been the case for many years. 
About this time also missions were opened on the Scilly 
Islands, Guernsey, Jersey, the Isle of Wight, and in 
Wales also. Storms of persecutions arose in many 
parts, and while Henry Freeman, one of the preachers, 
was preaching in Blackfriars Road, in Surrey,on Friday, 
June 11th, 1823, the police took him into custody and 
he was imprisoned in Horse Monger jail. He refused 
to find bail, but preached to the spirits, or people in 
prison, and some of them turned toGod. He was in 
prison from Friday, June 11th, 1823, to Friday, July 
25ch. On leaving the prison the turnkey and the prison- 
ers shook hands with him and wept. He was discharged 
by proclamation. He was very happy, strong in soul, 
ready to die for Christ, to give up all for him. It bas 
been and still is the will and determination of the Bible 
Christians to be the Lord’s in alltruth. The Missionary 
Society was established in 1821. Its purpose was and is 
to send missionaries into spiritually dark and destitute 
places, as God might open the way. In 1831 a mission- 
ary was sent to Canada West, and another to Prince 
Edwards Island. In 1850 two missionaries were sent to 
South Australia; in 1855, a missionary was sent to Vic- 
toria; in 1866 a Mission was opened in Queensland, and 
in 1877 a mission was opened in New Zealand. In 1885 
two missionaries were sent to China. The number in 
China. is increas’ d to eight, five men and three females, 
Brother Carter, a promising young man, died soon after 
landing, or there would be nine. 

It may be said io truth that the Bible Christian Socie- 
ty has been from its origin to the present missionary in 
its spirit and operations. The affairs of the Society 
are managed by a committee appointed annually by the 
Conference. In 1883 the society was afflicted by the 
loss of the American Conference, 71 ministers, 168 local 
preachers, 181 churches, 39 preaching places, 6,918 mem- 
bers with 180 members on trial; total members 7 398, 
together with 9,624 children and 1,251 teachers; all 
went into the Methodist Church in Canada. We had 
nearly, but not quite, made up the loss when our re- 
turns were made in 1890. We have a Conference in 
South Australia and also in Victoria, together with a 
Constituted District meeting in New Zealand. At this 
time all the missions are in a prosperous condition; our 
two wants are men and means. The denomina- 
tion is rapidly extending its borders at home; still the 
blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear; the dead are raised up, 
and the poor have the Gospel preached unto them. 
It would have been a pleasure to record the events 
from one conference to another — seventy-two — in 
rotation; but space does not admit. Among the preach- 
ers, ministerial and lay, among the Sunday-school teach- 
ers and office-bearers generally, there is life, motion, a 
restlessness to be onward, forward. There is a stir in 
all departments of our work,-and God is removing our 
hindrances, deepening our piety, enriching our religious 
experience, adding to our strength and zeal. We pant 
for a purer life in our members and a zeal not to be 


quenched; a courage that will know no surrender. 
TAUNTON, ENGLAND. 


THE PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. J. HALLAM, 


President of the Conference. 

The Primitive Methodist Church, which I have the 
honor to represent this year, publishes the following 
statistical returns: 





Members of society.........-........000-0 193,658 
Traveling preachers............. seseesses 1,049 
Ro Saks 0 bcd we Si ctastve istes 16,317 
0 ee a ee En 10,563 
I ois gn cic ce ondeuceeese aces 4,234 
Sabbath-school teachers........ 61,727 
Sabbath-school scholars..............-++++ 431,868 
Connexional chapels......... ......--.0+++ 4,460 
Other chapels and rooms,.........-..+.... 1,398 
iil ct aiich alee ins, deeaant 580,764 


It should be also remembered that when the Meth- 
odist Church of Canada was formed, the Primitive Meth- 
odists of the Dominion numbered 8,223 with 99 minis- 
ters, 246 local preachers, 237 churches, 169 Sabbath- 
schools, 1,253 teachers and 9,343 scholars. 
What these accumulated figures may mean, if used to 
reveal that which is behind, we must leave to the re- 
flective and the imaginative; but it should not be forgot- 
ten that the Church which issues them has had its origin, 
rise and progress within the period covered by the life 
of tbe veteran ex-Premier of Great Britain, Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone, 
In the origin of this Church, it may seem strange to 
many readers of THE INDEPENDENT to say that camp 
meetings were part of the great formative forces in the 
making of Primitive Methodism; still the historian must 
so record it. Hugh Bourne, who joined the Methodist 
Church in 1799, squght to promote the work of God 
among tae colliers of Harriseahead, and the movement 
spread among the Methodist churches of North Staf- 
fordshire. The meetings were well sustained, numer- 
ous!y attended, and closed early. The people in the 
white heat of a spiritual quickening objected to being 
sent home at such timely hours, but the leaders insisted 
that bread-winners needed rest. One night when the 
spirit of complaint burst out, Daniel Shubotham ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ You shall have a meeting upon Mow some 
Sunday, and | a whole day’s praying, and then 
you'll be satisfied.” This prophecy was not immediately 
fulfilled. It lay in embryonic condition, but when there 
was a lull in the revival energy it quickened into life. 
The clear, dramatic accounts of American camp meet- 
ings, which had just at this time reached England, 
deeply moved Hugh Bourne and his band of fellow- 
laborers, and they resolved to have a day’s praying on 
Mow, and Sunday, May 31st, 1807, saw the first camp 
meeting on England’s soil, Mow Cop, a hight of the 
Penine range, 1,091 feet above the sea level and pictur- 
esquely situated, saw the people traveling up its sides 
that day till four preaching stands were surrounded 
with thousands of hearers, some of whom were con- 
verted to God. Other two such meetings were held and 
then a fourth at Norton-in-the-Moors, August 23d, 1807, 
which holds an important position. Primitive Method- 
ists turn to the bleak and frowning summit of Mow as 
their ‘‘ Mount Carmel,” and we would not belittle it, for 

“* The little cloud increaseth still 

That first arose upon Mow Hill.” 

But it was Norton which tested the strength of con- 
viction, the tenacity of will and the readiness to suffer 
possessed by those who attended and supported this 
camp-meeting. Between the first and the fourth meet- 
ing opposition had been aroused, the Methodist Con- 
ference held; and the Minutes for that year contains the 
following resolution: 


“Q. What is the judgment of the Conference concerning 
what are called camp meetings ?”’ 

“A. It is our judgment, that even supposing such meet- 
ings to be allowable in America, they are highly improper 
in England, and likely to be productive of considerable 
mischief, and we disclaim all connection with them.”’ 


Norton camp meeting followed this declaration. 
When the day came neither Daniel Shubotham nor 
William Clowes was there. Strong men have bent 
their heads in the blast; even Hugh Bourne wavered, 
but he rose in the strength of a revelation ‘‘ that camp- 
meetings should not die but live.” By faith he and 
others made their choice, and the meeting was held. 
Within twelve months Hugh Bourne is expelled from 
the Methodist Society without notice of charge or 
trial. ‘‘ He paid up his arrears of class money, and 
went on his way peacefully.” Three years afterward 
the name of William Clowes was omitted from the plan 
as a local preacher, and his ticket of membership with- 
held because he attended the camp meetings and would 
give no promise to desist. 

Neither Hugh Bourne nor any of those at his side had 
conceived the idea of a new church. They were sepa- 
rated from the church of their choice, and they simply 
thought of securing the conversion of sinners. But 
provision for those who were thus saved became a very 
important question. Ten such persons, none of whom 
were ever members of any Christian community, were 
meeting in fellowship at a place called Standley, and 
they were offered asa class to the Methodist circuit, 
but not accepted on account of their connnection with 
the Bournes, The date is May, 1810, and that class es- 
tablished in March is the primal life-call of a new or- 
ganization. In 1812 the first preacher’s plan was issued, 
this people were called Primitive Methodists, and their 
separate existence and work were fairly begun. 

Many long years of pioneering followed. Men like 
John Oxtoby, John Flesher, William Harland, Thomas 
Dawson, John Petty, W. G. Belham, John Ride, Thomas 
Russell, Joseph Spoor and a host of others went forth 
with meager, often empty, purses, but hearts full of 
enthusiasm for Christ; and this new electric force ex- 
erted its transforming power over the moral and spir- 
itual life of the nation from the miners of Northumber- 
land to those of Cornwall. There are many chapters 
of heroism in this long period of pioneer labor; not a 
few have been told, but many are unrecorded, for the 





~“Ketimated value of church property . 98,291, 192.12.1 





themselves, Let one quotation from William Clowes’s 
Journal speak for all: 

“ Tuesday, December 3d, 1822. I set out for Hull (be was 
then at Carlisle), 180 miles, to attend the Quarterly Meet- 
ing. The ground is all broken up between Hull and Car- 
lisle. Where it will go to next I cannot tell. But through 
the mercy of God, I can preach my way from Newcastle 
to Hull, night by night, without break at al): and this I 
can do on ground [I have missioned through and broken 
up myself. During this quarter, the ground has been 
broken up from Newcastle to Carlisle. Our circuit ex- 
tends from Carlisle in Cumberland to Spurn Poimt in 
Holderness, an extent of more than 200 miles. What is 
the breadth of the circuit I cannot tell; it branches off 
various ways. From Carlisle the work seems to be open- 
ing two ways; one to Whitehaven and the other to Gretna 
Green in Scotland.” 

The Rev. H. B. Kendall, in his ‘‘ History of the Con- 
nexion,” says, respecting this entry: 

“Tt is easy to write that the Missionary, proceeded from 
Carlisle to Hull to attend the quarter day. A moment’s 
reflection, however, will serve to make it sufficiently ob- 
vious, that 60 years ago this was no light journey. It 
probably enough meant rising with the lark, and with the 
mission or branches quarterly income in his pocket, and 
staff in hand, trudging along over bleak fells, and pass- 
ing through town and village and hamlet. Now and 
again it may be, he gets a lift in a carrier’s cart or passing 
vehicle, and then towards the gloaming turns, tired and 
travel-stained, into some hospitable dwelling, the home of 
some well known adherent of the connexion, or of some 
colleague in the ministry. Then the frugal meal, sea- 
soned with pleasant talk of the work of God, and all 
sanctified by prayer; the sleep which needed no wooing, 
preparing for the next day’s journey.” 

One of the earliest felt needs of this young community 
was a book room, and the second Annual Assembly, 
1821, established one at Bemersiey under the management 
vf the two brothers, Hugh and James Bourne. Twenty 
years afterward’ it was removed to London, and for 
many years has done a very flourishing business, Last 
year it issued monthly. 102,580 copies of its magazines, 
and 1,513 copies of its Quarterly Review. A proof of its 
efficient trade management is found in the fact that 
during the last ten years it has made an annual grant to 
the Superannuated Preachers’ Fund, varying from £3,200 
to £4,400 with grants of a smaller character to other ° 
Connexional institutione. 

In 1825 it was deemed expedient to form a General 
Missionary Committee, but it did little effective service 
until its re-organization in 1843, It has accomplished 
good work in the rural districts of Eogland, also’ in 
helping struggling interests in Scotland and Ireland, 
and in fostering churches in our colonies in Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. In 1870 acall came from 
the island of Fernando Po, which is under Spanish rule 
and Messrs. Burnett and Roe, with their wives, were 
sent out; good work under very adverse circumstances 
has been done, Suffering, death, and imprisonment 
have fallen to the lot of the workers, but the work 
among the natives is permanent and full of interest. 
In the same year the Rev. Henry Buckenham was sent 
out to Aliwal North, in South Africa, where the work 
has been highly satisfactory both among the white and 
colored population. Last year a further departure in 
African work was taken, when the same gentleman, 
Mr. Buckenham, left England at the head of a mission 
party to settle and establish missions in Soutn Central 
Africa, north of the Zambezi River. After a critical, 
dangerous and wearisome journey they are now in the 
land of their adoption, and it is hoped the sons of Ham 
will hear the Gospel of Christ in a part of Africa where 
the hardening influences of Mohammedanism have not 
yet penetrated. The large cities and towns of England 
have lately come more under the consideration of the 
Missionary Committee, and especially is this the case with 
London where fresh ground is being opened up, missions 
formed, and agents set to work whose care is largely 
given to the social as well as spiritual destitution around. 
The Rev. Thomas Jackson has well earned the good will 
of all who know his work among the poor and destitute 
of Clapton. His unremitting energy, and innumerable 
expedients to alleviate distress and gather in the poor, 
will form one of the brightest chapters of present day 
Primitive Methodism. The Missionary Committee has 
not a large revenue at its disposal; last year it was 
£18,456. There are engaged in home mission work in 
Great Britain and Ireland 72 missionaries and agents, 
with a church-membership of 6,538: in the Australian 
colonies, 41 missionaries and agents with 2,184 members; 
in Africa, 7 European missionaries, 2 native assistants, 
4 native teachers, and 1 native artisan assistant, with 44 
white and 486 colored members. 

In 1868 a college for the training of ministerial candi- 
dates was opened at Sunderland, with the Rev. W. 
Antliff, D.D., as principal; but after serving a good 
purpose for a few years, larger and more suitable prem- 
ises Were built in Manchester, where the students are 
now under the care of the Rev. I. Wood, D.D., assisted 
by the former governor, the Rev. J. Macpherson. The 
Connexion has also two educational colleges for boys, 
York and Birmingham, and the results as tested by uni- 
versity and other successes are eminently satisfactory. 

The latest Connexional ivstitution—the Orphan 
Home—is, perhaps, one of its most popular. Its prem- 





workers were mostly modest men who praised not 


ises at Arlesford, near Winchester, were opened in 1889 
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free of debt. Current expenditure is easily met, and 
many little waifs, the children of Primitive Methodists, 
will be saved and trained for good service in life. 

The Connexion has its own Insurance Company, to 
protect its property against loss by fire; its General 
Chapel Fund, to meet cases of distressed chapels; its 
Chapel Aid Association, to secure to trustees the extinc- 
tion of debt; its Metropolitan Chapel and School Build- 
ing Fund, to meet the increasing needs of London; its 
Sunday-school Union, to promote the efficient working 
of schools, and its Superannuated Preachers, Widows 
and Orphans’ Fand. 

To say that temperance has ftom the first been firmly 
interwoven into the Church life of Primitive Methodism, 
is just toutteratruism. From the birth of the temper- 
ance reformation at Preston, under Joseph Livesey, her 
early ministers and local preachers were on its plat- 
forms and among its most powerful advocates. Her 
chapels and rooms were opened freely when the doors 
of other churches were closed, and the principles of 
total abstinence guided the life of the Church itself. 
There are two resolutions on the Minute Book of the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne circuit in the year 1840, which show 
how far the Church was impregnated by the movement, 
These Minutes respectively enact that no intoxicating 
wine nor fermented bread shall be used at any Sacra- 
mental service in the circuit. We should like to know 
whether any other Church can show such a prevalence 
of the temperance power at that time. 

It is among the workmen of England that this Church 
has largely had its mission and done its work. Mr, 
Thomas Burt, M. P., has said: ‘‘ No one acquainted with 
the North of England will doubt that the Primitive 
Methodists have been by far the most successful relig- 
ious workers among the pitmen of Darham and Nurth- 
umberland. Their success may have been due to many 
causes; but not the least potent of the factors which 
have contributed to the wonderful progress of Primi- 
tive Methodism is the fact that it has, more than any 
other sect, represented the democratic and progressive 
side of religion.” There are now inthe House of Com- 
mons, by Mr. Burt’s side, two Primitive Methodist 
local preachers, Mr. Charles Fenwick, from the miners 
of Northumberland, and Mr. John Wilson, representing 
those of Durham, both of whom are highly respected by 
opposing sections of the House. In further proof of the 
above words of Mr. Burt, but among a very different 
class of men we will refer to a statement made by the 
late’ Professor Thorold Rogers, ‘* that but for the la- 
bors of Primitive Methodists the agricultural laborers of 
the South would never have been ready for the fran- 
chise,” 

Of the condition of this Church any lengthened expo- 
sition would be out of place. It is in one respect thor- 
oughly English—strongly democratic, with Conserva- 
tive elements strangely pervading it. Im its highest 
court, the Conference, the ministry is represented by 
one-third, and the laity by two-thirds of the delegates, 
while the same proportion is maintained in district 
meetings. Elsewhere there is no recognition of this 
proportionate representation. The democratic element 
is seen in the fact that the occupancy of the chair in 
every court, from the Conference to the leaders’ meet- 
ing, is not claimed as the right of any minister, but is 
determined by vote, and may be cccupied by laymen. 
The Conservative element is found in there being no 
direct representation of the membership in the higher 
circuit courts, thus causing the official element to be 
the ruling element in a circuit. This combination of 
opposites has, however, worked well.and satisfactorily 
and when the people claim direct representation, they 
will easily win it is as the Deed Poll contains no clause 
to forbid any Conference radically changing the basis of 
circuit government and life. 

Before we lay down the pen, it is, perhaps, due to the 
Primitive Methodist Churches of the Eastern and West- 
ern States of America, to say that their numbers are not 
included in those given previously, inasmuch as they 
are not already allied with the British Conference and 
pot under my presidency. There are names in their lists 
of ministers well known on this side the Atlantic, and we 
have an interest in their career. As part of the offspring 
of the one Church, we are glad to append the total sta- 
tistics of the two Conferences (Eastern and Western): 


NSS NESTS OPE CUES Os EE eee eer ee ae 5,639 
SSE EC Oe ET OT EE Te 61 
Local preachers... .......sscccrcceccssecses 0 os 171 
EE cnc crac tteunccce s0ncocesthenceess ) 
Teachers and officers.... ........0 ..eececcereeee 1,354 
NG Hs hk 685 odd ab aeebiedbh ic haweee cob estue! @ 
Parsonages........ . 38 


Probable value of church and school property $251,565 
NEW CASTLE-ON-TYNE, ENGLAND. 


THE UN'tTED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES. 





BY THE REV. M. T. MYERS, 
President of the Assembly. 


The organization which I have the honor to represent, 
has 417 ministers, 1,608 churches and preaching stations, 
with a roll of 85,461 communicants. There are also 
8,341 local preachers, 3,889 class leaders, 1,367 Sunday- 
schools, numbering 203,883 scholars taught by 26,689 
teachers. Very large numbers of the Sunday-school 
scholars belong to families having no connection what- 





ever with the Church or congregation; this is a general 
feature of all Sunday-schools in Englard. 

The value of church property is about £2,037,384, or 
nearly eleven million dollars, . 

The United Methodist Free Churches embody the 
most recent and the most numerous secessions from the 
Wesleyan Connexion. The last secession resulted from 
the expulsion of the Rev. Messrs. James Everett, Sanuel 
Dann, William Griffith and other ministers, in connec- 
tion with certain acts of discipline exercised by the Wes- 
leyan Conference in 1849 and subsequent years, and by 
which 100,000 officers and members were lost to the 
Wesleyan Connexion. 

As at present constituted, the United Methodist 
Free Churches have existed since the year 1857. 

At the Annual Assembly of that year, a union was 
effected between the seceders of 1849—then known as 
Wesleyan Reformers—and the ‘‘ Wesleyan Methodist 
Association,” which seceded from the Wesleyan Con- 
nexion in ‘1835 and was known at first as Warrenites, 
which also included a body of Wesleyan seceders known 
as ‘*Protestant Methodists,” which had its origin in what 
is known in this country as the ‘* Leeds Organ Case,” etc. 

These sections or branches of Methodism finding that 
their principles of Church government and administra- 
tion were identical, after friendly negotiations met by 
representation in the town of Rockdale, Lancashire, 
and in July, 1857, the union was consummated; a union 
which for thirty years has worked with undisputed sat- 
isfaction to all the contracting parties. 

At the time of the union the Annual Assembly re- 
ported 110 ministers, 769 churches, with a roll of 42,138 
communicants. It also returned 1,538 local preachers, 
1,886 leaders, and 493 Sunday-schools. These returns 
would probably be much below the actual numbers, for 
some of the Reform Churches were necessarily in a very 
disorganized state from the’ terrible scenes of strife 
through which they had passed. But making allow- 
ance for this, there has been an increase since 1857 of 
807 ministers, 839 churches, 43,323 communicants, 1,803 
local preachers, 2,003 leaders, and 874 Sunday schools. 
Large numbers of these increases in the earlier bistory 
of the union were the result of Wesleyan Reform 
Churches accepting the ‘‘ Basis of Union,” and volun- 
tarily becoming part of the Free Churches. On the 
other hand, during the thirty-three years since the 
formation of the body, the wear and tear has been im- 
mense from migration, emigration and other causes. 
If the progress of this branch of Methodism has not been 
as great and rapid as might have been anticipated from 
its popular doctrines and liberal polixy, the denomina- 
tion has not been without encouraging evidences of 
growth, development and increase; and the existence 
of the community has been fully justified in finding its 
principles recognized and adopted in other Methodist 
Churches, and more especially in the advancement 
made by the parent body toward its own ecclesiastical 
platform. This is a fact which is patent to the eyes of 
every student of history, and increasingly so year by 
year. Theconstitution of the United Methodist Free 
Churches is contained in a legal instrument called the 
‘* Foundation Deed.” This instrument sets forth the 
powcrs and prerogatives of the Annual Assembly, and 
also defines the rights and privileges of the circuits, 
which are therein guaranteed beyond dispute. In this 
Foundation Deed is also enrolkd the doctrines of the 
denomination, which are those taught by the Rev. John 
Wesley, and usually accepted by all Methodist commu- 
nities throughout the world. The Annual Assembly is 
purely elective, and that directly from the quarterly 
meetings of the circuits The ratio of representation is 
onetoevery circuit having under 500 members; two 
for every 500 and under 1,000; and three for every 1,000 
members and upward, 

The Annual Assembly has but four ev officio members, 
elected annually; and these, being members of the 
Assembly following their election, constitute the con- 
necting link between one Assembly and another. These 
officers are: the President, the Connexional Secretary, 
the Corresponding Secretary, and the Connexional 
Treasurer. No qualification is required for election to 
the Annual Assembly but membership in the circuit, 
and no distinction is recognized as between ministers 
and laymen; and I know not that a woman, if elected 
by a circuit meeting of which shé should be membir, 
could be rejected. Practically, however, for many 
years the ministers have constituted a large majority in 
the Annual Assembly. The Connexional Committee 
has charge of the interests of the denomination during 
the interval between the annual assemblies. The Con- 
nexional officers are ea .oficio members of this Commit- 
tee, and its members—as the members of all committees 
—are elected from year to year by the Assembly by 
ballot. For this, and all committees, ministers and lay- 
men are equally eligible for election. On all important 
matters the proceedings of executive committees are 
reported to the Annual Assembly, and require to be 
ec ofitmed from year to year. 

Tu: ministry 1s Connexional, and is, in principle, 
itinerant; but there is no limit practically to the time 
which 3 minister may remain in a circuit. The ministry 
is also, absolutely, under the control of the Annual 
Assembly, This is a vital question in the Foundation 
Deed, The Assembly examines all candidates in every 








stage of probation, who must be members of some 
church, have the recommendation of their own Circuit 
Quarterly Meeting and the District Meeting to wh'ch 
such circuit belonge. The Assembly also is very careful 
to superintend the educational and theological studies 
of its ministers on probation, receives into full connec- 
tion, and stations all its ministers annually to the cir- 
cuits, The Assembly also exercises ministerial disci- 
pline; and, after due trial, can admonish, suspend or 
expel defaulting ministers. It is also the function of 
the Annual Assembly to exercise control over all Con- 
nexional institutions, and administer all Connexionel 


funds. To these features of the denomination we shall . 


have occasion hereafter briefly to refer, 

The fundamental principles of the body, it will be 
seen, are circuit independence and free election to the 
Annual Assembly, which, however, has no authority to 
interfere with the internal affairs of the circuits or 
make laws for their guidance. Only hy act of Parlia- 
ment could these provisions of the Foundation Deed be 
changed or modified. The Connexion is divided into 
districts and circuits, of which there are twenty-two of 
the former and 289 of the latter—including foreign 
stations. District meetings have no judicial or legisla- 
tive functions, but are the medium of communication 
between the circuits and the Annual Assembly, not- 
withstanding which the circuits have the right of direct 
appeal to the Annual Assembly. The particular func- 
tions of district meetings are, to collect statistics, con- 
duct preliminary examinations of candidates for the 
ministry, consider and recommend grants from the 
Connexional Fund to needy circuits, initiate schemes 
for local extension, and communicate to the Annual 
Assembly their judgment on matters of Connexional 
interest generally. Of late years the status and func- 
tions of district meetings have been very much enlarged 
and strengthened, and while membership is by election 
in the circuits, there is added to this a considerable 
number of ex-officio members, such as superannuated 
ministers and members of Connexional committees, 
etc., etc. 

Cycuits are composed of a number of societies 
grouped together within a given geographical area. 

The circuit strength of the denomination lies princi- 
pally in the mining and manufacturing counties of 
England—Cornwall, Northumberland, Durham, Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire. The denomination has also 
numerous and important circuits in the agricultural 
provinces. Of these we may mention Lincoln, Nor- 
folk, Nottingham and Devon. London is a place to 
which lately a great deal of attention and effort have 
been given. 

The internal government of circuits is, by leaders’ meet- 
ings for the societies, and quarterly meetings for cir- 
cuits. The Foundation Deed recognizes a circuit as a 
corporate unity, and will only accept the findings 
of a Circuit Quarterly Meeting as constitutional. Be- 
sides the control of all internal circuit affairs, the min- 
istry is under direction of the Circuit Quarterly Meeting. 
It invites its own ministers from year to year; it makes 
its own plan of appointments; it provides furnished 
houses for. ministers in full connection, fixes and pays 
its ministers’ salaries—subject to a minimum of £100a 
ycar, which is fixed by the Annual Assembly. It also 
makes all numerical and financial returus of a Connex- 
ional character to the Annual Assembly through the 
district meeting.. It is only necessary to say that the 
hymnology, public ordinances and social means of 
grace of the United Methodist Free Churches are Meth- 
odistic both in character and form. 

In consequence of the peculiar circumstances under 
which these churches first came into existence, during 
the earlier years of union much attention had to be given 
to the work of consolidation. Chapels had to be built, 
circuits organized, and a ministry called into existence; 
these matters taxed to the utmost the resources both of 
the circuits and the most experienced of these leaders. 
The formative period, however, being safely passed, 
effort was then concentrated on the inauguration of Con- 
nexional inscitutions, to which we must now briefly call 
attention. Foremost among the institutions of Free 
Methodism must be placed its Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions, these being regarded as an essential element in 
its Vonnexional life, and as an integral part of its Chris- 
tian activities. The Deed of Uuion, constituting the 
Free Churches, attaches great importance to this matte, 
and provides that collections must be made in aid of the 
Mission Fund in all churches, on pain of forfeiting the 
right of representation in the Annual Assembly and 
union with the body. 

The Home Mission stations are distributed over va- 
rious parts of England; while the Foreign Missions 
embrace Jamaica, West and E:st Africa, China, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. On these foreign stations we 
have 66 ministers, 785 assistants as lucal preachers and 
leaders, 11,709 members, 275 chapels and preaching sta- 
tions, 152 Sunday-schools, with 1,123 teachers, and 11,347 
scholars. The income of Connexional Mission Fund is 
about £12,000 per annum, or nearly $60,000, Several of 
these missions have been very costiy both in labor, 
money, and life, particularly west and east Africa. 
Tho young in years the Connexion has its roll of heroic 
martyrs; men and women who have not counted their 
lives dear unto themselves, and have fallen either by 
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diseas2 or savaze malignancy in carrying the Gospel to 


-the dark regions of the earth. The Foreign Missions 


are under the direction of a committee and secretary 
elected by, and responsible to, the Annual Assembly. 

The Methodist Free Churches have a publishing house 
in London, from which is issued the Connexional litera- 
ture. Its affairs are administered by a book steward 
and committee elected annually by the Assembly, to 
which it reports. The profits are distributed among 
various Connexional funds. Under the able adminis- 
tr tion of the Rov. Andrew Crombie, the present stew- 
ard, new departments of business have been opened 
with every prospect of success. During the year 1890, 
a new congregational Hymn Book was published, which 
ranks high, and p:omises to become very popular in the 
denomination, 

Toe Connexional Chapel Relief and Chapel Loan 
Fands are important institutions in Free Methodism. 

Tis Relief Fand has exist:d almost from the begin- 
ning. The Loan Fund was established in 1869. The 
sum of £10,000 was raised, to ba advanced to trustees 
with ut interest, on condition that the amount loaned 
be repaid at the rate of ten per cent. perannum. By 
this means £54,832 of chapel debts have thus been re- 
moved, saving annual interest to the amount of £2,656, 
These fuids are administered by a committee and secre- 
tary, elected by the Annual Assembly, to which it re- 
ports. The Rev. E., Boaden, whose knowledge and ex 
perience of chapel affairs, both legal and administra- 
tive, have for many years been of incalculable advan- 
tage to our churches, is the secretary. In addition to 
these institutions there is also a London Chapel Exten- 
sion Fund, whichis worked on similar lines, but confined 
in its operatioas to the ever increasing requirements ot 
the capital. A legacy of £10,000 has recently been left 
to the Connexion for building chapels in Londop. 

Free Methodism does not overlook the importance of 
having an intelligent ministry. To secure this an edu- 
cational course is establisaed which runs through the 
four years of probation. Annual examinations are 
conducted by printed questions, and prizes are awarded 
to the most successful students. In 1872 a theological 
institute was opened in Manchester, and in 1876 freehold 
premises were secured, which are held by trustees 
for the Connexion. in addition to these trustees there 
is a governing body consisting of the four Connexional 
ofticers and nine otbers elected annually by the Assem- 
bly. In the year 1877, Ashville College, Harrogate, 
Yorkshire, was purchased, and opened for training 
pupils either for professional or commercial life. The 
college has head master and professors in various de- 
partments. Itisadministered by a board of trustees and 
governors similar to the Foundation of the Theological 
Institute. 

As to other institutions of Free Methodism, asummary 
must be givep. In common with Methodism generally, 
the Free Churches have a ‘*Preachers’ Children’s Fund.” 
They have also a Ministers’ Superannuation and Benefi- 
cent Fund. This fund relieves cases of ministerial, per- 
sonal or domestic affliction, and also provides a moder- 
ate annuity for its aged or disabled ministers. There is 
also a ‘: Local Preachers’ Fund,” and a ‘‘ Sunday-school 
Fund.” ‘These funds have been of considerable service 
for many years. The youngest of the institutions is 
the ‘*Free Methodist Connexional Temperance League,” 
which was inaugurated in 1880. its work is to focalize 
the temperance sentiment and opinion of the Connexion 
—which is very extensive and very vigorous—and seeks 
generally to co-operate in promoting the destruction of 
the drink traffic by all legitimate means. 

Such is Free Methodism as at present organized and 
administered, 1t constitutes the fairest and fullest op- 
portunity ever given in Great Britain for testing the 
problem, whether the peculiar genius of Methodism can 
be successfully worked on purely democratic principles. 
At present Free Methodism is robust and vigorous; but, 
tho ardently attached to its own principles and institu- 
tions, it would be found willing, even at some sacrifice 
of feeling, to hail a movement for the return of a United 
Methodism throughout the world. 

ROCKDALE, ENGLAND. 
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THE Woman’s Temperance Union, after a session of 
nearly a week, melted into the Woman’s National Coun- 
cil—with a difference. The Temperance Union had the 
one great question, with many sub-divisions, of course, 
such as one can easily imagine—the selling of liquor in 
order to drink it, and many others; but the Council has 
many different associations and societies connected with 
it, and it gives each one a fair chance, without allowing 
undue prominence to any one. One of the very best 
papers was the first on the list, that of Mrs, Anna Gorlin 
Spencer—*‘ State Control and Social Care of Dependent 
Classes: Woman’s Share in the Work.” Mrs. Spencer 
laid out the ground in a coul, clear, philosophical article, 
naming the ten classes or more that come under the 
general name of dependent classes, and then giving a 
short statement of her idea of the best way to manage 
them. It was admirably done, logical, plainly put, and 
just enough said op each point. She was followed by 








Mrs. Fannie Ames, on the ‘‘ Care of Dependent Chil- 
dren”; by Miss Alice Fletcher, ‘‘ Our Duty to Dependent 
Raves,” another cool, clear, thoughtful article; and by 
Mrs. Lillie Devereaux Blake, upon ‘‘ Women as Police 
Matrons.” So that in the papers given before the Coun- 
cil there was no abuse of men as men, no claim of a 
right to enter upon this or that field of enterprise, but a 
plain, modest showing of how they had ‘done it, and an 
unvarnished admission that it is by work, and by good 
work, that'they stand forth now, In this respect, there 
is au advance since the last Council met two years ago. 
The papers, the discussions, have been more philosophi- 
cal, more ready to show in a plain, lucid way the strug- 
gle through which one attains to the best; there was less 
yielding to the temptation to make a witty allusion—a 
fatal thing to do, because it takes the mind of the hearer 
off from the main theme. 

It is amusing to see how the Council is treated by the 
newspapers. They are driven off much of the old 
ground—they can’t say that there was lack of manage- 
ment in the g2tting up of the thing because it was too 
well managed for tkat, they can use none of the old 
stock arguments against women taking hold of matters 
outside of housekeeping, because the fact that they are 
doing that and doing it well is too plain to be contro- 
verted so they are gingerly in their treatment, They 
are willing to admit that she shall have charge of churi- 
table and philanthropic plans in hospital, school and 
reformatory; that she can plan and organize and com- 
bine and work well. But they still think that the other 
things, the professions of law and medicine and divinity, 
must be left to men. They still talk about women’s 
‘*: intuitions” and ‘‘ instincts,” and illogically do not see 
that she uses executive ability and pure reason in all the 
branches which they yield to her, and that she does not 
stop there. Her work brings her in contact with law 
and medicine and divinity. She goes into them as a 


‘natural consequence. She must, and so she does. Re- 


ligion is so mach left to women that it seems as if men 
thought they could enter Heaven by sheltering them- 
selves behind the skirts of their nearest female relatives. 
Why must she take her religion on Sundays always 
from the hands or the mouth of a man? So with law 
—she finds that a knowledge of it is necessary in order 
to enter upon her career in the charitable and pbilan- 
thropic work to which she is relegated. So with med- 
icine—she finds a knowledge of it necessary in her work 
of organizing hospitals, and she also finds how much 
better it is to go to a woman doctor than a man in most 
of the cases brought to the hospitals she has organized. 
Still women are great enough to see that they must 
make their way by showing their works, not by merely 


claiming the right. Works speak louder than words, 


It is impossible to mention each of the speakers; one 
must give a general idea of the meeting and mention 
only a few of those who spoke. Miss Willard’s opening 
address was fine in many places and witty in other 
places. She said: 


‘*For my part I would have women treated as an indi- 
vidual and not belonging toatribe. I would have her por- 
tion under the sun assigned to herin severalty, and would 
teach her as rapidly as possible to become a citizen of the 
world on equal terms with every other citizen.”’ 

Again: 

‘These are the words of a maiden in classic times: ‘I 
like our Latin word for man, which equally includes your 
sex and mine; for in all things the highest and the most 
enduring, I am as much man as you are.’ And well might 
she have added: ‘ For all things the most holy and pure, it 
should be your highest aim to be just as much a woman as 
am I,’” 

Miss Willard is a good presiding officer in all but one 
respect—her voice. It is full enough to be heard all 
over the great opera house, and yet she allows it to 
have a twang, a nasal twang, that is evidently merely 
babit. Will not some of her friends tell her, and 
she has too much good sense not to set about correcting 
it at once, It is the great and only objection ina 
woman whose face, especially her mouth, shows the 
discipline of a trained enthusiasm, with fineness and 
strength. Why not have all the qualifications of a fine 
speaker, as well as all but one? 

The Work of the Woman’s Temperance Union was the 
topic and had the hours of one forenoon, and was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, who belongs to the non- 
partisan wing of the society. Following her were two 
especially good speakers, Mrs. Cooke and Mrs. May T. 
Lathrop. Among all the speakers one gathered a few 
great general principles which made the background. 
Women and children are especially the sufferers from 
the habits of men in using intoxicating drinks; more 
prevalent as it is among men than women, the latter 

feel the consequences more. The Woman’s Temperance 
Union has to work more upon public sentiment than in 
or through legislation. Youcannot legislate temperance 
into man or woman; but youcan make public sentiment 
tell against it, and that is the way to do the work. 
Make it so that it shall be as disgraceful for a man to be 
drunk as for a woman—make it a great deal more dis- 
graceful even than it now is for either of them to be 
drunk, and you will strike more effectively at the roots. 

A law is not self-acting, which is the great drawback 
about a law; so you cannot do much by mere legisla- 
tion. It has got to have public sentiment before it and 





all around it, enveloping it, to give it all the practical 
qualities it can have. 

The session of the Council lasted three days. During 
that time papers were presented and read on all the 
practical topics, which have come before women within 
afew years. Mrs. Balgarnie, of England, spoke on the 
wages question among the women in the British Em- 
pire; and two very excellent papers were read, one on 
the ‘‘Matriarchate,” followed by another written by Mrs. 
Harriet Blatch, that might have been called the Patriar- 
chate, tho that was not the name given. The chief 
charm of these papers was the handling that difficult 
subject—the relation of the sexes—with entire delicacy 
and the most perfect philosophy. 

Besides the women at the Council there were sixty 
Vassar graduates visiting the city. They were féted 
and dined, not wined, up to the full limit of their stay. 
Mrs Thomas Wilson included them in a reception she 
was giving to the ladies of the Women’s Anthropolog- 
ical Society. Mrs. President Harrison gave them a 
reception, necessarily informal, because the White House 
remembers Mr. Windom and General Sherman and Ad- 
miral Porter; and many of them were included in the 
reception given by Mrs. William Cabell, on the evening 
of the 22d of February, to the Society of the Daughters 
of the Kevolution, where they again met Mrs. Harrison, 
and where General Greely presided, and Mile. Derrasang 
the ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner” in her pure soprano, every 
word clear-cut and silvery. Altogether, the young ladies 
had a very good time. Dr. Taylor, the President of 
Vassar, was here, and had the pleasure of seeing and 
receiving much of the hospitality extended to the ladies. 

Not altogether was Washington given to women dur- 
ing the last days of February. Under the dome there 
was going on the same strife as before. If the legislat- 
ors wanted to set themselves up as models to women, 
they were an abject failure. The House continued its 
strife with the Speaker; the same struggle to stop legis- 
lation for the sake of getting an extra session anu throw- 
ing the blame of it on the Republican Party, went on as 
it has heretofore. In spite of it, and with the aid of the 
Republican majority (which gathered in force), the 
House was able, as Mr. McKinley said, to commit to 
the tribunal of the people ‘‘ the work of the Fifty-first 
Congress. If gentlemen on the other side (the Demo- 
crats) imagine that the verdict of last November was 
based on the public legislation of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, they are very much mistaken and in error. Ido 
not believe that there isa gentleman who has studied 
the causes that led to the verdict in November, who can 
conscientiously declare that it was based on the work of 
this Congress. The majority of this floor having only 
a few days, and all of us being here, we propose to go 
on and complete the work, no matter what obstruction 
may be put in our way by gentlemen on that side of the 
chember.” Mr. McKinley received merited applause for 
this statement. 

Up to the 26th of February, of thirteen Appropriation 
bills only one had actually become a law, had received 
the signature of the President, this is the bill for the 
Army. The others were in various stages of halt or 
breakdown. The dangerof an extra session was not 
over then, asall admitted, and it was decided to continue 
the legislative day over Sunday. There were three 
great Svills that had not gone from the House to the 
Senate—the Post Office, Deficiency and Agriculture 
billse—and there was nearly half of the Sundry Civil 
bill yet for the Senate to consider, besides those which 
bad had got to it from the House. The sudden death 
ef Senator Wilson, of Maryland, made the Senate ad- 
journ out of respect, as it is called, which retarded the 
work on the bills, which is done on the floor; but, on 
the other hand, it enabled the chairmen of committees 
and those who are interested in studying their bills 
before they pass them, to shut themselves into their 
committee rooms and work there, so that the ‘‘ mark of 
respect” was not an absolute loss. It will have to come 
to that in the course of time in this busy world, that 
even when aSenator dies his confrires will have to go 
right on with their work as if he were still among 
them. 

We have our new Secretary, Mr. Foster, who came to 
town last week and went first to his hotel and then to 
the White House, where in President Harrison’s library 
he was sworn in, with only half a dozen to witness the 
act. 

The Free Coinage bill? Does any one want to know 
where that went to? Ask the walls of the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights and Measures, who had it in charge. 
They took the situation very well. They sat in open 
session day after day and heard deputations and dele- 
gates from the thirty-two points of the compass, repre- 
senting more points of difference in the matter of money 
than the compass can include, then they shut their doors 
and voted to make an adverse report on the bill, That 
settled it. If the Republicans did not get an Elections 
bill passed the Democrats have not succeeded with their 
scheme of free coinage. 

[By Telegraph. | 

The woman’s week in Washington began with a re- 
ligious meeting at Albaugh’s and ended with another, 
both fully attended. The large Opera House was packed 
at the first meeting, perbaps not quite so full at the last, 
The sermon the first Sunday was delivered by the Rev, 
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Ida C. Hultin, a very good speaker in that she makes 
her audience hear her; on the second Sunday the Rev. 
Miss Caroline Bartlett gave the sermon. She is a Uni- 
turian—has a pleasant, easy manner, and the sermon was 
asermon. With your eyes shut and without reference 
to her voice you would have taken it for a sermon by a 
minister of the other sex. Up on the hill the flags were 
flying at half-mast on both wings of the Capitol for 
the death of Senator Hearst. The Senate adjourned 
Saturday night at one o’clock until the following Mon- 
day at half-past nine, out of respect to his memory. 
But business is business, especially toward the end of a 
session, and the Appropriation Committee was at work, 
and so were several others all day. There were many 
idlers around the outside of the Capitol all day, and that 
with the flags flying made it appear like the ordinary 
days of the week when both Houses are in session. 


Sine Arts. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


BY CHARLES HENRY HART. 














iL. 

Edward E, Simmons, who last year carried off the Tem- 
ple silver medal for the best landscape or marine in the 
exhibition, has five pictures this year, all effective and 
skillful paintings, tho none quite equal to bis medaled 
picture. Interesting as showing his figure work are ‘‘ The 
Return” and *‘ Winnowers,” the Jatter an exceedingly 
satisfactory composition. Near by are two pictures by a 
new name in the Academy Catalog, Robert William Von- 
noh; but bis work shows that heis no novice. ‘*‘ Cama- 
rade d@’ Atelier” is as fine an example of robust portraiture 
as has been shown here. It is easy in pose, well drawn, 
well modeled, fine in color, and the textures are rendered 
with much nicety. There are other interesting portraits in 
the collection, especially from local artists; Miss Beaux 
easily carrying off the palm among the women and Uhle 
among the men. Miss Beaux’s pastel of the widow of 
General Kilby Smith is an exquisite work, while her pro- 
file cabinet portrait in oil of a young lady is scarcely less 
so. For these two pictures she received the Mary Smith 
prize, it being the third time she has taken this honor. 
Her full-length portrait of Captain Biddle shows some 
grave faults in pose and drawing, which we 1egret to see 
in the work of one who has attained rank as a conqusror 
of difficulties. Miss Leavitt has two good portraits, one in 
oil and one in water color, the latter decidedly attractive. 
Miss Beck’s portrait of Governor Pattison is well painted 
and a good likeness; but it savors somewhat of the camera. 
Mr. Unble has a fine portrait, in his best manner, of the late 
George S. Pepper, President of the Academy, and one 
equally characteristic, of Mr. Henry C. Gibson, its Vice- 
President, and the owner of one of the best private galler- 
ies of pictures in this country. Thomas Eakins sends five 
portraits, which show the artist’s many defects rather than 
his ability. His portrait of Walt Wbitman is asad trav- 
esty of the good gray poet, and would serve much better 
for a study of Silenus. 

The exhibition is weak in animal studies. William Henry 
Howe sends three, but they bear no intrinsic evidence of hav- 
ing been painted by ‘the hand whose admirable work last 
year was awarded the Temple gold medal. HenryS. Bisbing, 
who some people confuse with the late Heury C. Bispham, 
sends from Paris a very large canvas ‘*Ia the Meadow”’; 
but we fail to discover the merit that has been attributed 
to this picture. It seems to us wholly artificial and very 
pretentious, and that the artist has attempted to run be- 
fore he quite knew how to walk. Mr. Bisbing is a Phila- 
delphian, as is also Colin Campbell Cooper, who has late- 
ly returned from abroad, where he acquired the knack of 
producing on canvas some very charming atmospheric 
effects. He has eight pictures grouped together. William 
L. Picknell’s ‘‘ Solitude”’ is a simple treatment of a simple 
subject, some clouds, some saad, some shallow water; but 
it is full of life and interest. P. E. Rudell’s ‘‘ Autumn in 
the Middle of France” is a strongly painted landscape 
which forces itself upon one favorably, notwithstanding 
its unattractive color. Charles Linford and Stephen Par- 
ish never lose their hard-won ground, but, like all earnest, 
intelligept workers are ever climbing upward, onward. 
*“*November Gray’ by the former, is beautiful with its 
silvery light, and the latter’s ‘‘Canadian Village” is as 
crisp and clear and cold as the artist evidently felt and in- 
tended to render. 

It can readily be understood that with 633 numbers in 
the catalog, it is impossible to do more in a single article 
than glance at the salient points of the exhibition, and the 
difficulty in the present case is that one feelsa desire to say 
something about nearly all, so good are the pictures and 
high is the average. But this, of course, cannot be. It 
would sot do, however, to pass silently by **‘ Une Vewve,’’ 
by Charles Sprague Pearce, certainly the best picture we 
have seen by him,—the tender strength of the hands holding 
the infant telling the whole story; the portrait of the 
sculptor-poet Story, by his son Julian, more satisfactory 
as a likeness than agreeable as a painting; McLure Ham- 
ilton’s “‘ Pensée,”’ to regret that any painter can put upon 
canvas so much vicious vulgarity; MacEwen’s “ L’ Absent,” 
which carries one from the sublime to the ridiculous; W1l- 
liam Thomas Trego’s cavalry charges to welcome back 
thiz remarkably skillful painter of military scenes; Frank 
Fowler’s refined portrait of his attractive wife, the daugh- 
ter of the well-loved Bishop Odenheimer, of New Jersey; 
William F. Mott’s *‘ Still Life’ to admire the metallic lus- 
ter the artist has so successfully rendered, or D. B. Park- 
hurat’s ‘** Opal Sea,’’ which 1s a gem full of delicate senti- 
ment and feeling and poetic taste. 


Phe exhibition is nor without it freaks, and the foremost 





freak is “Coast at Honfleur, France,’”’ by the leader of 
French impressionists, Claude Monet. A facetious amateur 
exclaimed, upon first seeing this production: ‘‘ Truly, Mo- 
net is a great animal painter. I suppose that is his wife’s 
pet skye terrier.’”’ The “that’’ was the impressionist’s 
rock. Instudio jargon the picture is full of ‘‘ luminosity,” 
but that is its only commendable quality. There are but 
two other foreign pictures in the exbibition, one “‘ Karl 1X 
of Sweden and Petrus Perosa,” by Gerda Roosval, of 
Stockholm, and the other a portrait of Dr.S. Weir Mit- 
chell, by the late Frank Hol), of London. This portrait is 
a most excellent likeness, but there is no substance in the 
figure. The only objectional feature of the collection is 
the exhibition of nakedness staring from the walls. The 
nude can be both pure and beautiful, as is shown in the 
work of Will Low and Kenyon Cox; but mere nakedness 
can never be either, as is seen by the studies of Alexander 
Harrison and William L. Dodge. 

The architectural exhibit is not as interesting or impor- 
tant as usual, and the water colors are overshadowed by the 
oils. The sculpture is meager; but the Academy can look 
with pride upon the work of two of its graduates, Charles 
Grafly and Edmund Stewardson. ‘‘ Dedalus ”’ by the for- 
mer, and ‘“‘Baigneuse’’ by the latter, are each creditable and 
promising works, the latter receiving honorable mention 
inthe Salon of 1890. The students’ work, which is in a 
room by itself, with a separate catalog. is decidedly weak, 
being far behind the work of several years past. This is 
all the more to be regretted as an Academy director has 
furnished the means for a traveling scholarship for 1891-’92, 
to be awarded this month to the male student showing the 
best work for the whole term. This generous provision 
was made a long while before Mr. Chanler—Amelie 
Rives’s husband—submitted his plan for co-operative aid 
in the same direction. 

lt must be gratifying to the Academy and to the artists, 
after all the Jabor expended on bringing together this most 
remarkable collection, to feel and know that all the labo1 
has not beenin vaip. Not in years has an Academy exhi- 
bition kindled so much enthusiasm or drawn such a goodly 
number of visitors, and it only remainsfor the sales to 
correspondingly increase to make this exhibition at its 
close as at its opening in every way a red-letter exhibition. 








Sanitary. 
TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 





. THE disabilities which artisans suffer in various necessary 

industries still continue to attract deserved attention. 
Statistics fully show how serious the results are, both in 
the shortening of life and in abbreviating the period for 
effective and profitable labor. The researches of Hirt, 
Greenhow and Ballard haye done much to expose and 
emphasize some of these evils. Recently Dr. Arlidge, of 
England, has given a short series of lectures from which 
we make the following abstracts: 


“Extrinsic or collateral circumstances exercise an influence 
varying in degree upon manufactures of all kinds. They are— 
the situation of the factory, whether urban or rural; its site in 
relation to the soil, climate and surroundings; the accommoda- 
tion at hand suitable to its workers; the density, the diet and 
the habits of the population around; and, in a general way, the 
moral atmosphere of the locality. Next, as to the factory itself, 
its construction, ventilation and warming, and its general 
arrangements for facility of the work pursued init. Thirdly, as 
to the workpeople themselves, their racial character, the ratio 
of constitutional disease among them, whether attributable to 
early marriages or to frequent intermarriages, and the position 
their occupation holdsin the social scale. Fourthly, the pro- 
portion of young toold among the factory hands, the ratio of 
the two sexes, the regularity of the work obtained, and the 
extent of night work. All these matters exercise more or less 
effect on the health of those engaged in avy occupation over 
and‘ above the intrinsic circumstances belonging to it, thoin 
very varying degrees. 

“ Every dirty occupation sooner or later leads to interstitial 
mischief. The earthy and metallic dusts are more provocative 
of lung-disablement than organic dusts with the exception of 
charcoal. Millers and starch workers suffered from clogging 
of the air passages rather than parenchymatous changes: work- 
ers in horn escaped, probably because it was an organic 
material. 

** Woods acted asirritants in direct proportion to their den- 
sity. Ebony and rosewood had a bad name for provoking bron- 
chial troubles, and the latier is believed to produce eczema. 

*“ Dust from mother-of-pearl partook of the worst features of 
mineral dust, producing the same disorganization, and black 
discolorations were observed in stone workers and potters. The 
dust from cotton was less injurious than that from flax, which 
also provoked dispncea more severe than that caused by any 
other kind of dust not actually poisonous. The consolidation 
of lung produced by dust varied in extent; in some cases scat- 
tered nodules, in others larger but still smail masses, in others 
a large portion of alobe. The indurated portions were mostly 
very dense, cutting like India-rubber or cartilage, with aslight 
sensation of grittiness. Nevertheless, at times washing the cut 
surface would dislodge the black matter and bring into view 
cut sections of bronchi and expose a rough, spotted surface re- 
sembling that of a nutmeg. 

* Greenhow, Kussmaul, Tardieu and others had shown that 
the hard black matter contained much silica, and an analysis 
of the masses from a potter's lung made for Dr. Arlidge by Pro- 
fessor Church in 1875 gave the composition of the ash as silica 
47.78, alumina 18.63, and peroxide of iron 5.5. These results have 
since been confirmed by other observers. 

“There prevail extrinsic causes of ill-health which the law 
cannot reach. These are to be found in the customs and habits 
of the workpeople themselves; such are their opposition to ven- 
tilation. Asa rule, in the very same proportion as their heated 
and close shops require it, so is their repugnance toit. They be- 
come like hot- house plants, sensitive te every reduction of tem- 
perature, and in constant dread of draughts. Notwithstanding, 
they are most reckless in exposing th lv tside their fac- 
tories or shops. They emerge from the highly heated, debilitat- 
ing atmosphere of the factory into the open air, often very cold, 
and in the midst of rain, using the slightest precautions against 
chills. Another circumstance in the same catalog, is their fre- 
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want of means to get better as to an indolent indifference and 
want of knowledge of cooking and preparing comfortable meals; 
and, speaking generally, artisans, male and female, but espe- 
cially the latter, have little perception of the propriety of dress 
—that is, of dress suitable to their work. But the list must be 
extended by the inclusion of intemperance in alcoholic liquors. 
When inquiry is made at a factory as to the health of its work- 
people, the masters and managers will,as a rule, observe that 
the particular labor carried on, if obviously requisite precau- 
tions be observed, is by no means unhealthy, and that the well- 
established fact of undue prevalence of any malady among the 
hands is attributable not to their work, but to their drinking 
habits. And, unhappily, this, if not the whole truth, is to® large 
a portion of it. 

* Dr. Henry Fernie, of Macclesfield, had furnished the lec- 
turer with statistics regarding 1,642 persons treated as out- 
patients of the infirmary of that town during the year 1875; of 
whom 922 were engaged in tht silk trade. Of the 1,442 about 
five percent. were children; but of the entire number 382 were 
sufferers from chest diseases—phthisis, bronchitis, asthma, and 
emphysema; 242 had dyspepsia; 121 were anemic, or generally 
debilitated; uterine derangements, skin diseases, and cardiac 
affections each numbered 50; 35 were strumous, 21 had cancer, 
and the like numbe repilepsy. The remaining cases were of a 
surgical character, 55 being syphilitic. In round numbers, 
therefore, respiratory diseases constituted nearly one-fourth of 
the whole amount of sickness treated, The death-rate in Mac- 
clesfield from phthisis was, in 1874, about 3 per 1,000. 

“The next manufacture, continued the lecturer. generating 


dust of animal constitution is the woolen, including under that , 


term the so-called worsted manufacture, and its many products 
in wearing apparel. When pure wool is dealt with the occupa- 
tion is little less healthy than that of silk-working, but its 
processes are more complex. Those of a preparatory character 
are the only operations which to any important extent affect 
health. In the first place, the wool as received is picked over, 
and its different qualities separated. This is the business of 
‘sorting.’ and is chargeable with the most serious consequences 
when certain wools are employed. 

‘Turning to the weaving of wool, this has great sanitary ad- 
vantages over cotton weaving; for, tho the sheds are consider- 
ably hotter than the spinning rooms, yet there is no such exces- 
sive temperature as is found in cotton sheds; moreover, the air 
is not loaded with steam or with dust from sizing, as happens 
with cotton weaving. Further, wool dust is less irritating than 
that from cotton and linen; the animal nature renders it so, 
while its fibers are also tougher as well as longer, snd therefore 
can be drawn out with less breakage and with smaller labor ia 
* piecing.’ 

“Dr. Arlidge next referred to the minor industries, such as 
the manufacture of jute, lace making, paper making, cocoa- 
nut fiber, wood turning, flour mills, tobacco manufacture, char- 
coal dust, bronze casting, and chaff cutting, all more or less 
dust-producing businesses. In regard to paper making, it bad, 
Dr. Arlidge said, been proved that certain imported rags caused 
disease among sorters and cutters. A peculiar outbreak at 
Riga was investigated by Schulz, Krannhals, Herrganen and 
Radecki. The prominent symptoms were fever. tremors, dysp- 
nea and weak pulse, fatal cases dying in collapse. After 
death, decomposition occurred early, and pleural and pericar- 
dial effusions, with enlargement of the bronchial glands and 
spleen were found. M. Krannhals, among other micro-organ- 
isms, found a small bacillus which he believed to be identical 
with the bacillus of malignant cedema (Koch) in the pleural 
effusion. Millers again suffered trom cough and shortness of 


. breath—millers’ asthma. Major Beadon, in his factory report, 


1884, writes that it is quite exceptional to see a person who has 
worked any time in a flour mil! who is not more or less affected 
as to the respiratory organs, and he quotes from the trade 
paper called The Miller that the average life of millers is only 
forty-three years." 


Recently the hatter and pottery and glass making in- 
dustries have been investigated in some of the States. The 
results show much shortening of effective working life in 
these occupations. Too often manufacturers are slow to 
introduce such appliances as diminish dust or counteract 
injurious processes. Often, too, the workmen are not ready 
to avail themselves of improvements. We need more strin- 
gent laws on this subject. 








Science. 


Pror. R. PUMPELLY, of the United States Geological 
Survey, discussed the value of rock disintegration in deter- 
mining the age of ancient crystalline rocks, at the recent 
meeting of the Geological Society. The surfaces of feld- 
spathic rocks now exposed to the atmosphere are undergo- 
ing processes of decay, disintegration and the accompany- 
ing kaclinization of the granite. It the same decay can be 
found in crystallines overlaid by determinal paleozoic ter 
ranes, the earlier age of the disintegratal rock is obvious, 
Illustrations were taken first from localities in Western 
Massachusetts. In the basal portions of the Cambrian 
quartzites there, are to be found conglomerates contain- 
ing fragments of the adjacent crystallines, These pebbles 
cannot have been the result of attrition by ice or water so 
much as the coresof disintegration in Archean time. As 
confirmatory,these pebbles have unaltered cores, a partially 
decomposed oyter shell, and sometimes a new feldspar has 
been grafted upon the older minerals. On Clarksbury 
Mountain a dike of basic reck traversed the lower gneiss, 
stopping short before reaching the basal Cambrian uncon- 
formably overlying beds. Disintegration removed more of 
the dike than of the adjacent gneiss, and the newly formed 
gravel filled the vacant space. The decay of the dike must, 
therefore, have preceded the deposition of the Cambrian. 
A more important conclusion is derived from the structure 
of Hoesac Mountain. He adopts the theory proposed by 
both the Hitchcocks to explain the stratigraphy—that the 
structure is anticlinal. The center of the ridge is a coarse 
granitic gneiss, flanked by quartzite on the west and a 
white gneiss on the east. By carefully following the layers 
step by step, he finds that the quartzite passes into the 
gneiss, and the two are, therefore, of the same age. The 
sandstones are characterized by the presence of grains of 





_ blue quartz, readily recognizable as derived from the older 


gneisses. The ordinary disintegration of gneiss is requisite 
that these grains could be available for incorporation into 
the later terrane. As the breaching action of the sea ad- 
vanced landward the finer grained materja] was removed 


fon distance; while the ponrser grains remalped pepper at 
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hand, constituting the more distinctively quartzose beds. 
The transition, with its disintegrating peculiarities, might 
be the equivalent of a stratigraphical break which had not 
been recognized here, tho so common elsewhere. Another 
illustration was taken from the iron beds of Missouri. 
Iron Mountain is a hill covered by loose blocks of magnetic 
iron altered to martite. It was originally a mountain of 
porphyry traversed by veins of magnetic iron. As fast as 
the porphyry decomposed the iron of the veins remained, 
constituting a mantle of residuary fragments; this was 
covered up later by horizontal Silurian limestones. Inas- 
much as the mining of the iron from the decayed mantle 
is much easier than to penetrate the original veins beneath, 
excavations were made which proved the presence of these 
residuary iron masses beneath extensive areas of the lime- 


stone. The facts clearly show the decomposition to have , 


been pre Silurian. 


....Professor Keyes notes a remarkable effect of gravita- 
tion in the form of some shells belonging to the genus 
Capulus. When the creature existed in situations to cause 
an attachment beneath, so as to be inverted, as it were, 
the shells would assume an elongated form. The same 
species when found where they had to be “ right side up,” 
or on the top of a flat surface, had wide, depressed shells. 
Some would consider these forms as requiring new specific 
names. Professor Keyes contends that a true description 
of the species should be so drawn as to allow for such vari- 
ations. 


....Closely as the fauna of Northern Florida has been 
examined by collectors, a new snake was recently received 
from there by the Philadelphia Zoological Society. It was 
about twenty-one inches long, belonging to the harmless 
common snakes of the family of Colubrid@. It proved to 
be not only a new species, but of a wholly unknown genus, 
and the name of Stilosoma extenuata had to be formed for 
it. As this is the only specimen that has ever been 
seen it probably belongs to a class of snakes in the proc- 
ess of extinction, especially when with its rarity no allied 
forms are known. 


....Dr. Joseph Leidy, who .has recently examined some 
fossil remains from Morehead phosphate beds from Reace 
Creek, Florida, decides one to be from a Hippotherium 
hitherto undescribed; which he names H. princeps. He 
conéludes that this animal must have been fully as large 
as the best specimens of our modern domestic horses, to 
which it. is related. A number of species of Rhinoceros, 
also existed there in those days, the remains of one hither- 
to undescribed were also found in the phosphate bed, which 
the Professor names R. longipes. 








Personalities. 


Dr. EDWARD V. Simson, the first Supreme Judge of 
the German Empire, recently celebrated his eightieth 
birthday and at the same time retired from office. He has 
been pruminent in German politics for more than half a 
century, and his career is singularly picturesque and ro- 
mantic for this prosaic age. It was his fortune, on two dif- 
ferent occasions, officially to offer to a King of Prussia the 
Imperial Crown of Germany. In 1849, as President of the 
Frankfort Assembly, a convention of representatives of 
the German States convened to restore the equilibrium of 
German politics after the Revolution of ’48, he, on the 3d 
of April, headed the delegation that offered the crown to 
Frederick Wilhelm III of Prussia. It was declined, be- 
cause it was not by ‘‘ the grace of God,’’ but by the will of 
the people. Better fortune attended the offer of 1870, when 
on December Dr. Simson went to Versailles in the name of 
the German States, to offer the Imperial office and crown 
to the victorious Wilhelm I. Dr. Simson is one of those 
rare characters who, altho he has held high offices in the 
State for decades, has stood above parties without sacrifice 
of principle, and has the respect and confidence of all Ger- 
many. 





....A curious incident occurred last week in this city at 
a meeting called in a down-town office to form an organi- 
zation of the old students of Phillips Academy, Andover. 
The room was full, mostly of younger graduates, altho 
there were some with heads beginning to be gray. Those 
present passed in their names on a card with the year when 
they left Andover Academy. As the Secretary read the 
names, most of them came in the seventies or eighties; a 
few went back to the fifties, and one or two to the forties. 
The Secretary came to the name of Dr. Robert Kimball, 
and then stopped,-as if he could not quite understand the 
year, when the voice of a gentleman standing near the 
Secretary called ‘‘’16.”” The Secretary looked up and did 
not believe his ears; but again Mr. Kimball said ‘16’; and 
when the company present fairly understood that he left 
Andover Academy in 1816, seventy-five years ago, they 
burst into cheers. Mr. Kimbull was born in 1804 at New- 
buryport, and did not finish the course at Andover, owing 
to losses which his father suffered in “‘the War,’ as Mr. 
Kimball said, meaning the War of 1812. 


....The new Javanese Minister to the United States, G. 
Tateno, who has just reached Washington by way of San 
Francisco, is accompanied by his wife, a five-year old 
daughter, his private secretary, anda law student. The 
Minister talks English fluently, and his wife and child are 
dressed in Western garb. Mr. Tateno’s public career began 
in November, 1877, when he was appointed as an officer of 
the Imperial Household. In 1878 he was a member of the 
Commission appointed by the Imperial Government to re- 
ceive General Grant, whom he met on his arrival from 
China and accompanied during his stay in the land of the 
Rising Sun. In 1880 the Minister accepted the Governor- 
ship of Osaka, one of the largest provinces of the Empire, 
and for ten years occupied that position. He was appointed 
to his present office in March, 1890, after baving held a seat 


Music. 


BY E, IRENAZUS STEVENSON, 





IN the very interesting ‘‘ Wagner-Liszt Correspondence,”’ 
published a couple of years ago, we find Wagner saying to 
Liszt, in October, 1854, while residing in Zurich: 

“As I have never felt the real bliss of love, 1 must erecta 
monument to the most beautifu) of all my dreams, in which, 
from beginning to end, that love shall be thoroughly satisfied. 
I have in my head ‘Tristan and Isolde,’ the simplest but most 
full-blooded ical ¢ ption. With the black flag, which 
floats at the end of it, I shall cover myself todie.” . " 

And in 1859, on August 9th, the always interested Franz 
telegraphs to Richard: 

**On the completion of ‘ Tristan,’ the most cordial congratula- 
tions of your invariably faithful Franciscus.” 

About a year later Liszt confesses to Wagner that the 
German public may appreciate the earlier operas, like 
‘*Lohengrin” or “‘ Tannhaeuser”’ “but from a work 
like ‘ Tristan,’ at the very sight of the score of which every- 
one must exclaim: ‘ This is something unheard of, marvel- 
lous, sublime!’ they run away and hide themselves like 
fools.’”?’ That wasin 1860. “ Tristan’ since then has proved 
itself a master-card in Germany in respect of drawing pow- 
ers. At the Bayreuth Festival of 1889, enthusiasm for its 
performances (where all conditions are favorable as nowhere 
else) was as great asever. In New York it has been enor- 
mously popular; sung admirably time and again. But this 
year its hold on the public seems suddenly gone. It is hard 
to say just why. Those people who assert that Wagner 
when most characteristic is Wagner most to New York’s 
taste, have all at once a weak spot in their argu. 
ment, with such slim audiences as the two that 
last week. heard the grand music-drama. Probably a 
calmer and more accurate judgment of ** Tristan’’ is pro- 
gressing; and the most discreet and fair Wagneriies are 
beginning to feel and admit that in “‘ Tristan” a few most 
superb dramatic and musical episodes do not compensate 
for hours of intolerable dullness, prolixity, dreariness in 
music and action, and—a strange lapse on Wagner’s part 
—of dramatic untruthfulness. How magnificent are the 
best moments in “ Tristan’s’”’ course! But how great is 
their gain from the pages of sheer weariness to the ears in 
which tney ‘stick fiery off, indeed.” Both Wednesday’s 
aad Friday’s representations were strong in many ele- 
ments, especially as to Mrs. Mielke’s work in the more 
lyric music of the part of lsolde, and as to Mrs. Ritter- 
Goetze’s Brangaene. Mr. Gudehus, however, was no nearer 
an ideal Tristan, vocally or personally, than his lumbering 
and venerable predecessors, Niemann or Vogl; and his 
appearances in theréle were no advantage to him. The 
minor parts in the opera were filled in a more or less satis- 
factory fashion; the orchestra under Mr. Siedl was-in 
splendid form and covered a multitude of little short- 
comings elsewhere. A scandalous performance of “ Car- 
men” on Saturday afternoon (even more a bewrayment of 
the score than the one referred to in our last issue) com- 
pleted the week—the last but three of the season. To- 
morrow night should bring another fine performance of 
Cornelius’s ‘“‘ Barber of Bagdad”’; and ‘‘ The Valkyr,” iu 
which work the present company do themselves justice 
most enjoyably, is sét for Saturday’s afternoon perform- 
ance. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s closing concert for 
the season of 1890-’91, completely filled Chickering Hall on 
Tuesday. And, by the by, once more was the reduction of 
the ticket-taking force at the door from two men to one 
man responsible for a most tiresome delay in an audience’s 
getting up-stairs and into the auditorium; and once more 
the ventilation and the temperature in the hall were things 
to appal the most enthusiastic musical people. The owners 
of Chickering Hall must makesome arrangements for giv- 
ing the audience airto breathe next season or the concerts 
will not be patronized asthey deserve. We recommend to 
them the energetic example of Ojeeg,the Fisher- Weasel—not 
Ajeeb—for which see Mr. Wongfellow’s poems and * Hia- 
watha.’’ As tothe concert, it wasone of the most charm- 
ing ones we have had in the whole history of theBoston 
Orchestra’s successes here. The program presented classical 
overture in the instance of Cherubini’s ‘* Anacreon ”’ one, 
a delight as a work, a treat as a performance in every ex- 
acting measure of its score. Classical concerto came in 
Mozart’s D Minor one, intensely characteristic of bis per- 
fectness of idea and form. Mr. Vladimir de Pachmann 
played the greater part of it inimitably well—the deficiency 
in his performance being in such sympathetic music as is 
the Romance movement. The “Waldweben”’ out of Wag- 
ner’s “‘ Siegfried” and the splendid dignity and overflowicg 
orchestral beauty of Brahms’s Second Sympnony completed 
the program. Applause was lavishly bestowed—rather too 
much so, for encores that rewarded it made the concert an 
half hour too long, and sent many away before the sym- 
phony began. The gfeat detraction to complete pleasure 
in so rich an entertainment was—next to the heat and’foul 
air—the fact that Mr, de Pachmann selected this evening 
to exhibit bis personal ecceatricities and incorrigible 
follies of conduct on the stage, in a degree that set the 
thoughtless portion of the audience cackling and giggling 
with merriment; and that was most subversive of harmoni- 
ous dignity proper tothe occasion. Such simian antics as 
his are not excused by his virtuosity. Mr. Nikisch was 


greatly applauded, and the repetition of the familiar 
“*Waldweben”’ was a marked compliment to his conducting 
of it and to the warmth of its encore. We are bappy to 
learn that the arrangemeats are completed for six (not, as 
now, for only four) coucerts in town next seasou. Seats 
may be booked at once for the series; and, indeed, that 
precaution with discretion can be taken early. 

The New York Philharmonic Society’s fifth rehearsal 
occurs to-morrow afternoon in the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The soloist secured by Mr. Thomas will be Mrs. 
Marie Ritter-Goetze, contralto. The program will offer 
Mozart’s G Minor Symphony, an air from the same com- 
osor’s ‘“Figaro’s Wedding,” Brahms’s ‘‘St. Antoni 
thorale” Variations for Orchestra; two songs, and the E 
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News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


In the Senate the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill was 
passed with amendments, adding nearly $2,000,000 to the 
appropriation as fcllows: 

Appropriating $20,000 for the collection and publishing of 
information as to the best methods of cultivating the soil by 
irrigation....For the purchase of the Coast Survey building, 
$155,000, and of the Maltby House, $125,000....Appropriating 
$400,000 additional for the purchase of a site for a public build- 
iagin San Francisco....Appropriating $15,000 for the importa- 
tion, care, and preservation of reindeer for the use of the natives 
of Alaska....Appropriating $14,000 for an iron stuirway to the 
monument to commemorate the Revolutionary battle at Ben- 
nington, Vt....Appropriating $20,000 for a site for a military 
post at Eagle Rock, Texas....Appropriating $32,000 for a steam 
vessel for boarding purposes at Philadelphia....Appropriating 
$175,000 for a first-class lighthouse at Mount Corbelia at the 
mouth of the St. Jobns River, Florida....Appropriating $30,000 
for the Trenton battle monument on condition that a like 
amount be provided by the State of New Jersey and by the 
Trenton Battle Monument Association....Appropriating $50,000 
for a public building at Annapolis....the Senate bill appropri- 
ating $2,000,000 for a new Mint building at Philadelphia, was 
taken from the calendar and passed. 


....The President returned without approval the bill to 
establish the record and pension office of the War Depart- 
ment....A resolution was agreed to, instructing the Com- 
mittee on [niian Affairs to inquire into the condition of 
the Indian tribes in North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana and elsewhere; and whether the care and control of 
Indians living in tribal relations should be transferred 
from the Interior Department to any other department of 
the Government....An amendment was agreed to, increas- 
ing the appropriation for salaries of the Chief Justice and 
the five Associate Judges of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia from $24,500 to $30,000, thus putting 
those judges on the same footing as to salary as other 
United States District Judges....The House bill, giving a 
pension of $2,500 a year to the widow of Admiral! Porter 
was passed .... The Indian Appropriation bill was passed. 

..--In the House of Representatives the Postal Subsidy 
bill was passed by a vote of 140 to 120....The Direct Tax 
bill was passed by a vote of 172 to 101....The Immigration 
bill was passed. 


.-.- Terrible floods have occurred in Arizona. At Yuma, 
out of the 150 houses composing the town 100 were de- 
stroyed. Thousands of cattle bave been drowned, and it 
is feared that the loss of human life will also be great. 


FOREIGN. 


...-Additional advices received from Chile state that the 
bombardment of Iquique by the insurgents was productive 
ofa great loss of life and heavy damages to property. 
When the rebels entered the city they attacked the stores 
and residences on six of the principal squares and com- 
pletely wrecked them. The buildings had afforded shelter 
to a large number of women and children, but the insur- 
gents, heedless of the rules governing civilized warfare, 
gave them no chance to escape and pursued their work of 
destruction regardless of the frantic endeavors of the help- 
less occupants to seek a place of safety. It is known that 
200 women and children perished in the ruins of the sacked 
buildings. The insurgents seized the custom-house, and 
then pillaged all the principal housesin the city. After 
General Soto, the commander of the Government forces, 
had surrendered the city, the rebel leaders landed more 
troops from their vessels for the purpose of holding the 
place, and dispatched a force into the country with the 
object of meeting and engaging the Government troops. 


...-The negotiations to boundary settlements which 
have been going on for some time in regard to the claims 
made by Portugal and the counter-claims made by the 
Government of Cape Colony, have been concluded to the 
satisfaction of the Chief Commussioner and the Premier. 
The only practical modification of the convention of 
August last in Portugal’s favor is the allotment of a large 
extension of territory north of Tete, which Portugal proved 
that she had already occupied. It is doubtful if the Portu- 
guese Cortes will ratify the proposals, but Portugal will 
be warned thatif she leaves the boundary question much 
longer unsettled she is likely to fare still worse, owing to 
the impossibility of restraining the South African Com- 
pany from completing its occupation of the territory in 
dispute. 


...- Affairs in Honolulu are in a critical condition. Seri- 
ous troubles are certain to come sooner or later. <A threat- 
ening anonymous letter was printed this morning, ad- 
dressed to Justice Judd, and warning him that the Queen’s 
life was in danger. It is an open secret that the letuer was 
written by Robert Wilcox, the revolutionist, for the pur- 
pose of inaugurating a public demonstration against the 
Queen. Just before the ‘‘Charleston ” sailed it was re- 
ported that the Queen had selected a new Cabinet, as fol- 
lows: Mr. Wilson, Premier and Minister of Interior; Samuel 


Parker, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Mr. Curtins,Minister 
of Finances; Mr. Whiting, Attorney-General. The Queen 
has not yet appointed the heir apparent to the throne. 


..--All the American consuls in Italy have joined in a 
report to the Government on the condition of trade be- 
tween Italy and the United States, with the view of call- 
ing the attention of American merchants to the opening 
afforded here for an extension of their foreign commerce. 


The consuls, both in the northern and southern portions 
of Italy, are confident that the subject has been presented 
in such a manner that it cannot tail to command public 
attention. The people of Italy, the report says, are faver- 
ably disposed toward American products. 


-...The Chamber of Deputies has decided to suppress 
every kind of betting on races. Both the selling of Paris 
mutuals and bookmaking will beforbidder, The decision 
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This number of THE INDEPENDENT és respectfully dedi- 
cated to Methadism, 
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THE WESLEY CENTENARY. 








JoHN WESLEY died one hundred years ago. That by 
which men knew him is dust, But his work lives and 
grows, and through the coming centuries will multiply 
itself in the hearts of uncounted millions. He himself 
is gone; but the reach of his influence shall never end. 

We tell the story to-day of the man and his mighty 
movement to millions who are proud to be called Meth- 
odists. It is a story scarcely inferior in interest to that 
of Primitive Christianity, to which it bears some strik- 
ing resemblances, as we shall show. 

1, The Apostolic heralds presented the simple Gospel as 
a uviversal Gospel, designed for all men, especially for 
sinners, either in or out of the Jewish Church. Wesley 
entered upon his ministrations with the declaration, 
‘The world is my parish;” and, in a sense which could 
not have been in his thought when he uttered it, the 
world has really become his parish. Methodism is uni- 
versal, and presents a universal salvation. 

2. The Gospel preached in Apostolic times was a Gospel 
of genuine godliness, So was Wesley’s. He was born 
into an age when formality and corrupt living had well- 
nigh destroyed all that was vital in the religion of the 
Church. To use his own language, ‘‘ universal, constant 
ungodliness” was characteristic of those within as well 
as those without the pale of the Church. As an indis- 
pensable condition of godliness, he demanded heart 
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conversion. He revived the doctrine of justification by 
faith, and connected with it the Wesleyan idea of assur- 
ance of acceptance with God. He urged men not only 
to seek for the forgiveness of sins and begin at once to live 
a holy life, but to expect and pray for the witness of 
the Spirit, by which they might know that by adoption 
they were God’s children, and thus strive to live wor- 
thily. As a further incentive to godliness, he presented 
the doctrine of sanctification, which he described as a 
** gradual work,” beginning “‘ at the time of our being 
born again,” making us ‘“‘more and more dead to sin” 
and *‘ more and more alive to God,” and carrying us on 
‘* from grace to grace.” This was the Gospel John Wes- 
ley preached, and his one aim was to “‘ spread scriptural 
holiness” over the land. 

3. The practical system employed by the preachers of 
the Apostolic Age was simple in character and provi- 
dential in development. So was that of the Wesleyan 
movement, Wesley himself was in entire ignorance as 
to the outcome of his efforts to spread scriptural holiness. 
He could not foresee that opposition in the Church 
would drive him to houses and barns and even to the 
fields for preaching places; nor that the increase of de- 
voted believers would require provision for that nurture 
which could not be obtained in the Church; nor that 
the rapidly enlarging opportunities would necessitate 
the appointment of laymen to preach. It was a provi- 
dential development, proceeding step by step, as neces- 
sity required. It was asimple system, perfectly adapted 
to the demands of the hour. 

The results of this wonderful revival of Apostolic 
Christianity, very appropriately described by Stevens, 
the bistorian of Methodism, as the “‘ religious movement 
of the eighteenth century,” are but faintly indicated by 
the number and contents of the special articles which 
we publish in this issue. If Wesley had done nothing 
more than to establish the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
with its more than 2,000,000 communicants, its 14,000 
pastors; its missions at home and in all parts of the 
world; its academies, seminaries, colleges and universi- 
ties; its Sunday-schools and Epworth Leagues; its 
abounding literature and other great institutions, he 
would have done a very wonderful work. But all this is 
only a part of the mighty results. There are other mil- 
lions of Methodists in other organizations, with multi- 
plied appliances for the evangelization of the world, the 
spread of scriptural holiness, and the education of the 
masses. The mind becomes bewildered when it tries to 
grasp in its reach and extent the growing strength and 
increasing power of the Wesleyan movement. The de- 
velopment of Methodism is the wonder of the century. 

The articles which occupy over twenty pages of our 
space, are an epitome of the Methodism of the world. 
Each of the branches in Great Britain is represented 
by the President of its Conference, or some one well 
qualified to speak for it. Each of the bodies on this 
continent is described by one of its chief men. We 
learn from these articles the cause of the various divis- 
ions and the nature of the differences of organization 
and usage. It is a remarkable fact that there are no 
important divergencies as to belief. Methodism doctri- 
nally is one. Toe points on which it is divided are not, 
therefore, of first importance. Many of the divisions were 
due to the desire for lay representation; others to illiber- 
ality in matters of administration; others still to slavery, 
or sectional or geographical causes. As the causes, 
in most instances, have been removed, it would seem 
that re-union sbould be the watchword of Methodism as 
it enters upon the second century since the death of its 
great Founder. 

This is no time to discuss the future of Methodism or 
to offer critical observations concerning it. Our pur- 
pose is simply to show our readers what great results 
have flowed from the work of John Wesley, and fittingly 
to commemorate on this side of the ocean, as his follow- 
ers are commemorating at City Road Chapel in London, 
as elsewhere described by cable, the death of the 
greatest reformer since Martin Luther. 


+ 


THE ALLOTMENT OF THE FAYERWEATHER 
ESTATE. 


THE executors of Mr. Fayerweather’s will, without 
waiting for the conclusion of the suit to set aside the 
last codicil of his will, executed a few hours before his 
death, have announced what they propose to do with 
the residue left unconditionally to them, but left with 
the understanding that they would distribute it to objects 
of charity, in the line of those indicated in the body of 
his will. This will not, of course, forestall the action of 
the court, but it is evidently intended to affect public 
opinion, and to show that the executors have no inten- 
tion to keep the residue, estimated at three millions, 
for themselves. 

The total amount thus distributed by. will or through 
the executors is so magnificent, and the benefit to be 
given by itso immense, that this bequest will long re- 
main notable in the history of benefactions. While 
waiting for the conclusion of the suit we take time to 
consider what the will and the residuary gifts will do, if 
the desires of the testator and the executors are carried 
out. 

Mr. Fayerweather’s original will contemplated hand- 
some gifts to a number of specified colleges and hos- 
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pitals. The hospitals received a comparatively small 
amount, no one more than $25,000, and aggregating in 
all $95.000. The main bequests, amounting to $2 100,000, 
were to colleges, to certain ones which seem to have 
been specially favored by the testator, if we may judge, 
from the fact that certain other large and wealtby insti- 
tutions, such as Harvard and Princeton, were conspicu- 
ously omitted. It was provided, also, and very wisely, 
in accordance with the advice of Dr. Storrs, that these 
gifts should go to the general fund of these colleges ard 
not te buildings or special funds which would them- 
selves require an additional fund to maintain them. 

The assignments of the residuary estate made by the 
executors are large and liberal, as the estate required, 
but they vary considerably from the line laid down by 
*the testator. We must assume that this was done in 
accordance with their private knowledge of the wishes 
of Mr. Fayerweather, and not of their own private pref- 
erence, For example, we are struck first by the fact that 
the major part is given to institutions not selected by 
Mr. Fayerweather. It had been supposed that the larger 
part would go to the same institutions as had been fa- 
vored by him; but this is not the case. Those conspicu- 
ously omitted before came in for generous amounts. 
while only two or three selected by him receive further 
gifts, and on what principle this selection is made it is 
not easy tosee. If the executors were at full liberty 
to exercise their own judgment, as in the case of the 
trustees of the magnificent Marquand and Stone estates, 
while they have given the money where it will be well 
employed—for they could not well go astray—they have 
missed the chance to make any strikingly good selec- 
tious, where the gift of a hundred thousand dollars 
would do unusual service and supply the want in a field 
of special need. There was one such gift in the original 
will, the $100,000 to Maryville College, and that 
amount has been increased one-half by the executors; 
but there is no other such case among the colleges selec- 
ted, and no such pressing want will be supplied as was 
done by the trustees of the Stone fund, who gave long 
and intelligent study to the problem. To illustrate what 
we mean, there are other institutions beside Maryville in 
the West and South, needed by new settlers or by the 
n ountain whites, or by the Negroes, sure to have a most 
useful future, but now in desparate need of help. Tnere 
are half a dozen institutions abroad which wecan mention 
with less danger of invidious selecttov, such as Robert 
College, Constantinople; the Central Turkey College, at 
Mardin, or the Doshisha College at Tokio, for which 
fifty thousand dollars will do more than two hundred 
thousand would do for Harvard or Yale. The oppor- 
tunity for such renowned service has been lost. 

Another thing which strikes the observer is that a 
much greater proportionate amount is given to the 
hospitals, and that the Woman’s Hospital, to which Mr. 
Fayerweather consigned $10,000, receives in addition 
$200,000 outright, and $500,000 more still, if the amount 
remaining ufter the gifts are distributed should amcunt, 
as seems probable, to a million dollars; for half of the 
unassigned amount goes to this hospital, while the other 
half is divided equally between Harvard, Yale, Colum- 
bia, Princeton and the Presbyterian Hospitals. Now 
this extraordinary gift must have been in obedience to 
an expressed desire of Mr. Fayerweather as indicated 
to the executors. The total amount assigned by them 
to hospitals, omitting the residuary gifts of perhaps 
$600 000, is $465,000; the total additional to colleges is 
$1,700,000, besides perhaps $400,000 residuary, and 
$50,000 goes tothe Society of Vincent de Saint Paul in 
this city, which has a reformatory and an Or:pban 
Asylum, 
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THE CONNECTICUT CONTEST. 


For several weeks an unseemly struggle has b-en 
going on at Hartford over thé Ssate officers voted for 
last November. According to the Connecticut Consti- 
tution, a candidate for a State office must have a major- 
ity of all the ballots cast, or there is no election by pop- 
ular vote. This provision is not peculiar to Connecticut; 
but it is, we believe, to New England, altho in most of 
the New England States a plurality now elects. 

In Connecticut last year there were four State tickets 
—the Democratic, the Republican, the Prohibition and 
the Labor. By the face of the rewurns, Morris (Democrat) 
received 67,662 votes and Merwin 63,976, with 3,622 for 
the other two tickets. The Democrats claimed that their 
candidate had a clear majority over all of 26; but this 
claim was contested on the ground that the local in- 
spectors had thrown out certain Republican and Prohi- 
bition ballots which ought to have been counted. If 
these votes were counted, then under the Constitution 
there would be no election by the people, and it would 
be the duty of the Legislature to elect. 

The State Senate being Democratic, and the House 
being Republican there has been a disagreement, and 
the result of the election has not been declared by both 
Houses—the Senate recognizing Mr. Morris as legally 
entitled to the office of Governor, and the Republican 
House recognizing Governor Bulkeley as acting Gov- 
ernor, ponding the decision of the case by the Legisla- 
ture. This is the present condition of affairs, and it is 
every day giving rise to new complications. 

We shall not undertake to say which is right, the 
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alkeley is, under the Constitution, still the Governor fo 
the State, and must continue to be until the Legislature 
arrives at some decision. What we wish to point out 
is that this 1s not the first time that such a contest has 
occurred in Connecticut, and that the remedy is a plain 
and easy one. It is to revise the Constitution so that 
the provision requiring a majority vote shall be changed 
so as to require for election simply what is required in 
other States—a plurality of votes. Of course no diffi- 
culty can occur where there are only two candidates; 
but for many years there have been three or more 
candidates in Connecticut, and there are likely to be 
three or more for years to come. 

If the object of the majority clause were to prevent 
anyboly from occupying an elective office in the State 
who has not a majority of all the votes cast, there might 
be some argument for retaining it, but it does not so 
operate. For example, when any candidate has not a 
majority of the votes cast it devolves upon both Houses 
of the Legislature to elect from the two candidates hav- 
ing the greatest number of votes. There is nothing in 
the Constitution to prevent them from taking the 
minority candidate, and this has been done in more 
cases than one. In 1888 the Democratic candidate, Mr. 
Morris, received a plurality of more than eleven thou- 
sand; but as he failed of having a majority, the Legis- 
lature elected his opponent, Mr. Bulkeley, to the Gov- 
ernor’s chair. 

The political complexion of the Legislature will in 
such cases always determine the result. If it is Repub- 
lican the Republican candidate, altho he may have few- 
er votes than his Democratic opponent, will be elected. 
If it is a Democratic Legislature the Democratic 
candidate will be elected, without regard to the 
size of his vote. It is as tho the election were held 
de novo in the Legislature, without reg:rd to the 
expressed wishes of the people, except that the Con- 
stitution prescribes that one of the two candidates hav- 
ing the highest vote shall be selected. 

This provision has proved to be a source of no little 
trouble and annoyance. In this case it has excited 
men’s passions, it has embittered partisan spirit, it has 
caused a deadlock in the public business, it has created 
a feeling of uncertainty with regard to the future, and it 
has prevented some of the State officers, whose elec- 
tion was undoubted, from entering upon the duties of 
their office. Moreover, it affords a strong temptation to 
wrong doing for party advancement. The better way 
would be, therefore, to revise the Constitution. 

The history of the year in Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire and other States also clearly indicates another 
reform which should be adopted: the canvassing of 
the votes of State officers should be taken out of the 
Legislature entirely and put into the hands of a State 
board of canvassers representing all parties, who should 
be required to meet at a certain date and promptly per- 
form their duties. The same objections that we have 
urged against the election of State officers by the Legis- 
lature may be urged against the canvassing of votes for 
State officers by that body. The Legislature is properly 
not a part of the election machinery, and a candidate’s 
title to office should not be made to depend upon bodies 
constituted of active partisans, 

A third constitutional change should submit legisla- 
tive contests to the courts. Legislative outrages, such 
as the seating of McDonald in the New Jersey, and of 
Dwyer in the New York Assembly, which are frequent 
occurrences, are a public scandal, and should be pre- 
vented by Constitutional provision. 
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Editorial Notes. 


WE are vompelled this week toadd a full half to the num- 
ber of our pages, and the communications which usually fill 
the first six or seven pages of the paper have been extended 
to twenty-one pages. The reason of this is the fact that 
the Centenary of John Wesley’s death calls for discussion 
of the movement inaugurated by him and of its great re- 
sults. Accordingly we have articles by Bishop Hurst on 
the Character and Work of John Wesley: Archdeacon 
Farrar on the Wesleyan Movement and the Church of Eng- 
land; Prof. Marvin R. Vincent and Lewis H. Stearns on the 
Influence of Wesleyanism on Calvinism; Bishop Perry on 
John Wesley in Georgia: the Rev. F, M. Bird on the Wesleys 
as Hymn Writers; Bishops Vincent, Hendrix, Tanner, 
Harris and Holsey, and Drs. Carman, King, Bates, Roberts, 
Wardner, Watts and others on the various Methodist de- 
nominations which they represent, besides a cable dispatch 
giving an account of the great Wesleyan celebration in 
London on Monday of this week. THE INDEPENDENT is 
a Methodist paper this week. There are poems by Archi- 
bald Lampman, Ernest Rhys, Lizette W. Reese, Susan 
Coolidge and C. H. Lugrin; and stories by Grace H. Duf- 
field, Norma Lorimer and Delight Wayback. At the re- 
quest of many we have reprinted Victor Rosewater’s arti- 
cles published by us some months ago, entitled ‘‘An Eco- 
nomic View of Electric Lighting.” 








WE are proud to be able to convene so excellent a college 
of bishops in THE INDEPENDENT this week. We have Bish- 
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op Hurst, who is by no means a stranger to our columns 
to lead off. He is followed by one who is not, to be sure, a 
titular bishop, but who would make asplendid Primate; 
and if there were a vacancy and we were Queen he should 
be not Archdeacon Farrar but Archbishop Farrar. Then 
come Professors Vincent and Stearns, of the Presbyterian 
and Congregational folds, who when pastors were bishops of 
the scriptural order, as understood in their commmunions, 
Bishop Perry, the excellent historiographer of the Episco- 
pal Church, is doubly welcome because of himself and 
what he represents, and of the topic he discusses. Turning 
over we pass Professor Bird, whose article is of the most 
charming character, and strike a whole lot of representa- 
tive bishops—Bishop Vincent, able, genial, eloquent; 
Bishop Hendrix, strong, progressive, brotherly; Bishop 
Tanner, bright, original, sententious; and with him Bishops 
Harris and Holsey, broad-minded, self-reliant, energetic 
Negroes; and finally Bishop Carman, as he is still called, 
who presides with signal executive ability over the desti- 
nies of the Methodist Church of Cauada. As superintend- 
ents are bishops in Methodist parlance, President Wardner 
and Superintendent Roberts should be included in our 
college; and everybody knows that Dr. King was designed 
for a bishop, and will be so designated doubtless. 


THE only public commemoration of the centenary of 
John Wesley’s death was at City Road Chapel, London. 
We thought it wise to provide for an account of it by Cable; 
and our correspondent has given a very good description 
of the statue and a report of the speeches by Archdeacon 
Farrar and others. In this country many sermons on Sun- 
day last in Methodist and other pulpits were devoted to 
the man and his work. In this city the Methodist preach- 
ersat their Monday meeting, which is not open to the 
public, discussed subjects appropriate to the occasion. In 
Canada, a centennial volume isto be issued, in commemo- 
ration not only of the death of Wesley but of the begin- 
ning of Methodism in that country. The article printed 
elsewhere gives the most compact view we have ever seen 
of the origin, development, division and unification of 
Methodism in Canada. It is by Dr. Carman, now Super- 
intendent of the United Church, and formerly Bishop of 
the Canada Methodist Episcopal Church. Among the 
Methcdist papers in the United States, Zion’s Herald and 
the Western Christian Advocate and Der Christliche 
Apologete have already given considerable space to the 
Founder of Methodism. The two latter give pictures of 
the Wesley family. Zion’s Herald has an admirable page 
of brief prargraphs by leading Methodists, giving their 
view as to what was the principal trait of John Wesley 
and bis chief achievement. 


WE are glad to give place to the following note from the 
Rev. R T. Stevenson, a Methodist pastor in Mansfield, O.: 


To THE F.pITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your special issue of March 5th, relative tothe centenary of 
John Wesley’s death, recalls a date in John Wesley’s life noted 
by him in his “ Journals.” 

March 5th, 1738, found Wesley at Oxford, walking and talking 
with Peter Bébler, later a Moravian bishop, in the cloisters and 
groves of the University. They conversed on divine themes in 
Latin, Wesley writes: 

“ + 
[March bth, 1738], clearly convinted of unbelief of the Conta 
that faith whereby alone we can be saved.” 

Bdbler was a graduate of the University of Jena: Wesley of 
Oxford. So the English school owes this great debt to the Ger- 
man; and,in the prosperity of German Methodism, Wesley's 
followers are trying to pay it. 





Tuk Canadian election takes place to-day, and it is the 
most important election, so far as its bearing upon our own 
national interests is concerned, that has ever taken place 
in Canada. It will settle the question, for five years at 
least, whether Canada wants unrestrieted reciprocity with 
the United States. The canvass has been, perhaps, the 
hottest on record, and it has passed the stage of argument 
into the stage of vituperation. The question of unre- 
stricted reciprocity has almost ceased to be discussed, in 
the shrewd maneuver which has put the Liberals on the 
defensive against the charge of disloyalty and treason. 
The Tory Party has been in power since, in 1878, it adopted 
what is known as the national policy, that policy which 
would create a condition of commercial exclusion along 
the whole northern border of the United States. The pur- 
pose has been to prevent intercourse between Canada and 
the United States, to build up in Canada a self-sufficient 
system of industry, with railroads and canals which should 
make Canada independent of its southern neighbor. This 
has been very expensive and has not proved profitable; and 
now the people are clamoring for a freer outlet for their 
productions and the privilege of purchasing, without an- 
noyance or expense, from the United States. It may turn 
out to be one of the important elements which will decide 
the election that the voting lists have not been revised for 
three years, and that no one who has come to age for two 
years will be allowed to vote. This will exclude 117,000 young 
men, mostly Liberals. It must be understood that the 
question now up is not what is called Commercial Union, 
which meaps the complete abandonment of all customs 
regulations between the two countries, with one tariff dic- 
tated at Washington around the entire Northern continent, 
but Unrestricted Reciprocity under which the custom 
houses will be continued, but the products and manufac- 
tured goods of each country would be freely admitted into 
tbe other. It would require the tariff of Canada to be as 
high as that of,the United States, and it might be made as 
much higher as the Canadians please. It would alsomake 
the United States a preferred nation with Canada as against 
Great Britain, and herein lies the charge of disloyalty. 
But Great Britain is already discriminated against by the 
act of the Conservative Party. It cannot be said that the 
United Statcs has taken any action to influence the pres- 
ent election, not even by the passage of the resolution 








pledging Congress to appoint a commission to arrange for 
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reciprocity when Canada should vote for it. Our attitude 
has been dignified, altho it is, we think, beyond question 
that reciprocity would meet with general favor and would 
be a real advantage to us as well as to Canada, even apart 
from the question of its possible result in a final national 
union. 


GOVERNOR HILL’s demagogy certainly got the better ot 
his common sense, and, in plain English, led him to act 
like a fool, when he refused to honor the requisition of 
Governor Bulkeley, of Connecticut, for the delivery of a 
fugitive criminal, placing the refusal on the ground that 
the said Bulkeley is not the Governor of that State. It is 
true that there is a contest pending in the Legislature of 
Connecticut as to whether the Democratic or the Republi- 
can candidate for Governor was elected by the people last 
fall; and until this contest is settled between the two 
Houses of the Legislature, neither of these candidates can 
qualify and take the office of Governor. In the meantime 
Governor Bulkeley, who was duly elected at the previous 
election, and has held the office, retains the same and per- 
forms its duties by the express provision of the Constitu- 
tion of the State. He is the hold-over Governor of Con- 
necticut, and will be such until his successor, whoever he 
may be, shall be duly declared elected and enter upon the 
office. He is beyond all question Governor, de facto, of 
Connecticut; and this one fact settles the validity and au- 
thority of his acts, and ought to have been sufficient to deter- 
mine the course of Governor Hill in respect to the requisi- 
tion addressed to him. Being himself, by natureand prac- 
tice, a demagog, he hoped to ‘‘ boom” himself with the Dem- 
ocrats of Connecticut by taking sides with them in their 
contest with Republicans, and has simply stuck his fingers 
into a matter with which, as Governor of New York, he bas 
nothing to do. Governor Bulkeley has sent back to him a 
sarcastic and rather undignified reply, which, as we think, 
itwould have been well to omit. Public men never gain 
anything either by temper or by jokes in their official acts, 
and sometimes in this way seriously compromise their own 
dignity. 


CONGRESS, after long delay, has at last passed a bill that 
increases the salary paid to the District Judges of the 
United States. This bill makes the salary $5,000 a year, 
which is better than the former rate of compensation, and 
so far good, but is not what it ought to be, and is really a 
very shabby rate ascompared with the salaries paid for 
like services in other first-class countries. We would 
make the salaries of these judges at least $6,000 a year, and 
would not object to $7,009. Forty-five of them have hither- 
to been paid a salary of $3,500 each, which is about half the 
amceunt paid to a judge of the police court in this city. 
The question has been long discussed in the newspapers; 
Bar associations have repeatedly spoken on the subject, 
and remonstrated against the niggardliness of such a low 
rate of compensation: and at last Congress has been suffi- 
ciently awakened to take one short step in the right 
direction. We hope that the matter is not to end with this 
step. A still further increase is needed; and tu this should 
be added legislation inereasing the salaries of the Circuit 
and Supreme Court Judges of the United States, raising 
the former to at least $9,000, and the latter to at least $15,- 
000 a year. The country is abundantly able to psy liberally 
for the judicial service that it needs; and that it is good 
policy to do so is just as evident. The service should be 
made inviting to the best legal talent of the land; and one 
way to gain this end is to annex to it a generous and ample 
pay which such talent can afford to accept. 


THE Lower House of the Kansas Legislature, last week 
passed the following bill: 

“ SECTION |. That women twenty-one years old and possessing 
the other necessary qualifications of voters shall be entitled to 
vote at all general, special and municipal elections in the State 
the same as men. 

“Sec. 2. That women twenty-one years of age and possessing 

all the other necessary qualifications sball be allowed to be 
voted for and hold all State, county, municipal and township 
offices in the State.” 
This bill was passed by a vote of 60 to 34. The Alliance 
membets of the House generally voted for the bill." Reports 
indicate that the bill is likely to fail in the Senate and 
hence not to become a law. We have never seen any good 
reason why the political rights, possessed and exercised by 
males, should not be equally enjoyed by women. It is in 
our judgment unjust to discriminate against the latter 
simply on the ground of sex; and we do not believe that 
any evils are to arise, either to the family or the State, from 
the correction ofthis injustice. 





It is a very curious code of morals that obtains among 
members of the higher classes in England. The English 
papers have been filled lately with matter pertaining to 
what is known as the “ London Card Scandal,’’ In Sep- 
tember last the Prince of Wales, Sir William Gordon 
Cumming and others were entertained, for some days 
at the house of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wilson. Their even- 
ings were devoted to the card table, and large sums of 
money were won and lost. During the progress of the 
games suspicion was directed against Sir William Cum- 
ming; and it is alleged that a watch being set upon bim, he 
was detected by several persons surreptitiously changing 
his stakes, increasing or diminishing them as the chances of 
the game became more or less favorable. Another version 
of the offense is, that it consisted in the use, by the baro- 
net, of a polished cigaret-case, which reflected the face of 
the cards as he dealt them and thus gave him a great ad- 
vantage, by which he won large sums. He was charged 
with the offense and indignantly denied it, but was in- 
duced, so one account runs, to sign a pledge never to touch 
a card again. The whole affair was to be kept perfectly 
quiet, but it leaked out somehow; and the London clubs 
have been tremendously agitated by it, and opinion is 





sharply divided—some holding that Sir William is guilty 
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of the most heinous conduct, and others that he is entirely 
innocent. There is no question that the playing took place, 
or that it was for high stakes; the simple question is, 
whether Sir William cheated or not. If he did not, he is 
still, by common consent, a “ clean-handed”’ man of the 
‘most unsullied honor.” If not, ‘inevitable disgrace”’ 
awaits him, and degradation from the army. Already he 
has been compelled to place his papers in the hands of a 
committee of the officeers of his regiment, and will lose 
bis commission unless he successfully clears his ‘im- 
pugned honor.” Meantime he has begun libel suits 
against several of his accusers. If these suits are success- 
ful he will be thoroughly purged, and will regain his 
position in the army and in society. The “ Marlborough 
House set’’ are with him in sympathy, and hope he will 
win, particularly as his accusers, according to an ex- 
Diplomat in the Tribune, are ‘‘ somewhat parvenu calum- 
niators.”’ It is all exquisitely English, and exquisitely 
inconsistent. We Americans regard gambling as immoral 
and degrading, and cheating as immoral! and contemptible; 
but our notions of honor would be regarded by the 
** Marlborough House set’ as those of parvenus. 








Ir is a somewhat startling fact that Sir Charles Dilke 
has decided to re-enter public life, and that a constituency 
has been found that will return him to Parliament. In 
preparation for his canvass it is announced that he will 
issue a manifesto dealing with the cause of his retirement. 
If it were possible for bim to remove the stain on his char- 
acter every one would rejoice. But he had every opportu- 
nity before a court of law, and he left the court worse 
blackened than when he came into it, having been appar- 
ently convicted of being a liar as well as the invader of a 
friend’s home. We cannot see how it is possible for him to 
remove the stain, and his return would be a disgrace 
against which the honest middle class of England would 
loudly protest, no matter how distinguished his ability and 
former services. But now that Parnell, with as bad a 
record and with the confession of guilt, is fighting his way 
through Ireland, and threatening, with a considerable 
promise of success, to defeat all the respectability of the 
Irish party, and all the ecclesiastical power of Ireland, and 
all the united cohorts of English Liberalism, we do not 
wonder that Sir Charles Dilke thinks that the time is op- 
portune for him to brazen out his candidacy in England. 
Mr. Parnell held great meetings in Ireland last Sunday, 
and declared that he would drive out of Parliament as 
traitors all the Irish members who opposed him, and that 
they would gain the victory freed from the “entanglements 
of English party alliances woven around them by the 
‘Grand Old Spider.’” If bluff and brass have any force 
Mr. Parnell is bound to get the most out of them. 


THE long interim between the end of the Empire and 
the beginning of a constitutional Republic in Brazil is at 
last happily ended with the adoption of the new constitu- 
tion and election of Marshal Deodoro de Fonseca as first 
President of the Republic. He has acted as provisional 
chief of State since the revolution of November, 1889, is a 
man of excellent character and energy, and has done 
much to promote the development of the resources of 
Brazil. The articles of the Constitution were fully debated 
in the Constitutional Assembly. Many amendments were 
made, and it was adopted by a large majority. It appears 
to be an excellent document, and gives larger rights to the 
provinces than they ever heretofore possessed. Of course 
Brazil has not escaped the danger of revolution, such as 
has almest wrecked the Argentine Republic, and now 
threatens Chile, as it did threaten our own country thirty 
years ago; but the prospect is favorable for peace, if the 
Government can be contented with moderate and slow 
progress and does pot exhaust its credit by pushing for- 
ward doubtful enterprises of public improvement faster 
than the resources will warrant. It is a matter of great 
rejoicing to all friends of Republican Government that the 
whole of the Western Continent is now Republican, altho 
Canada still gives a nominal submission to the British 
Queen. 


..Lord Tennyson writes so little now that every bit is 
precious; and we quote the following bit from Truth, 
which has had the enterprise to secure the right of publi- 
cation before it appears in England: 


“TO SLEEP. 
* A A SONG. 


“To sleep! to sleep! The long bright day is done, 
And darkness rises from the fallen sun. 
To sleep! to sleep! 
** Whate’er thy joys, they vanish with the day; 
Whate’er thy griefs: in sleep they fade away. 
To sleep! to sleep! 
“Sleep, mournful heart, and let the past be past! 
Sleep, happy soul! all life will sleep at last. 
To sleep! to sleep!”’ 
It is pleasant, agreeable, but not great. 


..Tbere has been this year an important addition to the 
number of Episcopal churches in the country which have 
followed the example set in Worcester and Pittsfield, 
Mass., in holding an interdenominational series of Lenten 
services. St. George’s Church, with Dr. Rainsford, is hold- 
ing such a series; and Drs. T. T. Munger, Lyman Abbott 
and C. A. Briggs are among those who have taken or will 
take part. Of course this will excite criticism, and The 
Episcopal Recorder leads off with a severe attack upon 
Dr. Rainsford for inviting these gentlemen. Its criticism, 
however, is not so much on the irregularity of the proceed- 
ing as it is upon the choice of the mep, who are supposed 
not to represent the evangelical views of the senior Dr. 
Tyng, former pastor of St. George’s. 


--+» The prospect of a stirring campaign in Ohio next. 


fall is most excellent. It is altogether probable that Gov- 
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and the Republicans talk of but one candidate, Mr. McKin- 
ley. The chief issue will be the Tariff, and who is so com- 
petent to represent and defend the McKinley bill as 
McKinley himself? He made a magnificent run in his own 
district last fall, and nearly succeeded, in spite of the 
Democratic gerrymander. He is a large and growing 
man, and we should be glad to hail him as Governor 
McKinley, 


....The discovery of Aristotle’s ‘‘ Description of the Con- 
stitution of Athens,” or perhaps we ought to say the 
method of its publication by the British Museum, has ex- 
cited a great deal of interest in England. The fact that 
Cambridge was shut out from any part in editing or pub- 
lishing appears to have stirred up the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Grecians to very sharp criticism, and they have filled 
the journals with specimens of blunders in the editing. It 
was even reported that the first edition was to be recalled, 
but that is not the fact; only corrections are promised for 
the second edition. 


..[t appears to be a mistake to suppose that all the 
Presbyterian theological seminaries are under the control 
of the General Assembly so far as the confirmation of their 
professors is concerned. The Rev. Stephen G. Hopkins, 
son of the senior professor in Auburn, writes to The Evan- 
gelist that Auburn Seminary is uader the control of the 
presbyteries which ounce constituted the five exscinded 
synods of 1838, and is under no other control whatever, and 
that its governing boards never ceded to the Assembly any 
right of veto over the appoinment of new professors. 


..+.The Sun, of this city, names a list of thirty States in 
which the Democracy is in favor of a freer coinage of silver, 
and wishes to know whether the Democrats in these States 
are going to give up their convictions for the sake of nom- 
inating Mr. Cleveland for President, “who is in all 
respects and onso many other grounds the weakest candi- 
date that can be found?”” We more than suspect that the 
Democrats will give up anything deemed necessary to 
party success. 


.. The census figures show that the population of Mas- 
sachusetts, between 1880 and 1890, had a larger absolute 
increase than during any previous decade, and a relatively 
greater increase than during any decade since that between 
1840 and 1850. The absolute increase was 455,858, giving to 
the State a population of 2,238,943. The percentage of in- 
crease was 256, and, with one exception, has not been 
equaled during any previous decade. This tells weil for 
Massachusetts. 


.. The two houses of Congress have passed the bill for 
refunding the direct tax collected by the Government from 
the States during the War. The tax was paid hy some of 
the States and not by others; and it is simply just that all 
the States should pay the tax as levied, or that those which 
have paid should have the amount refunded to them. 
Congress has judged it wise to take the latter course. Mr. 
Cleveland, when President, defeated such a bill by his veto. 


.... Speaker Reed says that the present House of Repre- 
sentatives has not adopted or applied any rule of action 
which he is not perfectly willing to have applied by the 
Democratic majority of the next House. He believes in 
the right of the majority, whether Republican or Demo- 
cratic, and does not believe in the right of the minority to 
determine what measures shall be passed. This is the 
republican principle, and ought always to be maintained. 


....Money lenders in Kansas are adopting the rule of re- 
quiring a stipulation in their contracts with borrowers for 
payrent in gold. They have the legal right to do this, and 
it is not at all surprising, in view of the existing factsin 
that State, that they should thus look out for their own 
protection. Men who want credit, as is generally true of 
the farmers in Kansas, are simply unmitigated fools, who 
take a course directly calculated to impair their credit. 


. ..The Democrats and the Alliance men in the Minne- 
sota Legislature have agreed upon a Congressional re- 
apportionment bill which, in making seven districts under 
the recent census, slices up the State in such a way as to 
put the Republicans at the greatest possible disadvantage. 
All such tricks, no matter by what party practiced, are 
simply dishonest abominations, and are violative of popu- 
lar rights, 


..A bill has been introduced into the Senate of this 
State which proposes to forbid the employment of machinery 
in its State-prisons. That silly game was tried under what 
was kuown as the Yates law, andin a single year saddled 
the State with a deficit of nearly four hundred thousand 
dollars. The Fassett law, enacted in 1889, is work ing well 
and the wise way is to let well enough alone. 


..The Court of Appeals’ of this State has affirmed two 
more sentences to death by electricity. This probably 
means two more appeals to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as the means of delaying the execution of 
the State law against murder. It is a great shame that 
such tricks should be played with the law, and Congress 
ought to provide a remedy against them. 


....Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien are reported as steadily 
failing in health since their imprisonment began. Both, 
of them are now in the infirmary for medical treatment 
attached to the prison. Their imprisonment is virtually 
an act of legal oppression, and really serves no public in- 
terest. The wise thing for the British Government to do 
is to remit the penalty, and set these men free. 


...The number of mortgages in this country is by the 
Census ascertained to be 9,000,000 in round numbers, and 
the number of those who hold mortgages is about 3,500,- 
000. The average value of each mortgage is between 
$500 and $600; and ninety per cent. of the whole is for im- 
provements and business operations, Aud hence enntreoted 
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--This week ends the session of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress. One of the good results of last week’s preceedings 
was the passage of the Postal Subsidy bill, which is de- 
signed to revive our shipping business, and open commu- 
nication direct with South American countries. The 
Senate having accepted amendments of the House, the 
bill will doubtless become « law. 


..The Empress Victoria’s visit to Paris is happily over. 
If she bad stayed but three days it would have been better. 
There is a great deal of talk about the ineivility of certain 
newspapers, but it probably means nothing. All this is 
mere froth on the surface, and any talk of endangered 
relations between France and Germany is not worth the 
fuss made over it. 


..-The intellect of Sir*Fitzjames Stephen, one of Eng- 
land’s greatest judges, is reported as breaking down and 
passing under a cloud that unfits him for further judicial 
service. He is but sixty-one years of aye, and yet be has 
lived long enough to establish for himBelf a brilliant repu- 
tation. The failure of such a mind is a public misfortune. 


..-. The Herald of Gospel Liberty, the oldest religious 
weekly, and the organ of the Christian Connection, con- 
fesses ‘‘to an admiration for Wesley,” and if it were asked 
to “bridge the centuries since Paul, with the two grandest 
names the Church has known,” it would “Jink with that 
of the great Apostle, Martin Luther and John Wesley.” 


--The confirmation of ex-Governor Foster, as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, was made in the Senate without a 
dissenting vote. The President hes made an excellent 
selection, and the country welcomes the new Secretary to 
his responsible duties with confidence in his abilities and 
hope for the future. 


--The country knows what ex-President Cleveland 
thinks in regard to the Silver question, but does not know 
what Governor Hill thinks, whether he knows himself or 
not. It would be in order for him, without any twaddle or 
studied obscuration of words, to speak out on this burning 
question of the times. 


--.. Weare glad to learn that Buchanan Winthrop, of 
this city, has consented to stand for the vacancy to the 
Corporation of Yale College next June. He would assume 
the duties of the position with enthusiasm and intelli- 
gence, and standsin a position to aid the University in 
mauy ways. 


.. The evidence is constantly increasing that the people 
are getting their eyes open in regard to the new Tariff law, 
and that the law will be sustained by a predominant pub- 
lic sentiment. We have never had any doubt as to what 
would be the final result in the public mind. 


..-.-Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Farragut and 
Porter—all dead and gone—are the six pames that the 
American people will not soon forget. Their history is 
substantially the history of the great struggle to preserve 
the Union. 


. Senator Blackburn, alluding to Mr. Cleveland’s sil- 
ver letter, says: 
“I do not believe there is a Democratic member of the Senate 
who would favor his nomination for the Presidency, or who be- 
lieves that it would be possible to elect him in 1892 if nominated.” 


--Two men in Texas got into a quarrel over acalf val- 
ued at six dollars, and the outcome of the quarrel was that 
each killed the other. This was to them rather an ex- 
pensive quarrel; yet it served to rid the world of two fools. 


-.What a benediction the last words of John Wesley 
were to Methodism and living Christianity generally! 
* The best of all is, God is with us.” 








It is a good remark of a Roman poet that: 
“Tt is the riches you give that you will always have.” 


-.-Hypocrites, in bestowing alms on others, are apt to 
“sound a trumpet,” and give their alms to secure human 
applause. The whole matter with them is one of mere 
selfishness. They are not real givers at all in the sight of 
God. This sort of giving our Saviour condemns in his Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 


..One of the wise sayings of Seneca, the heathen mor- 
alist, is in these words: 


“ Let men be pleased with whatever God pleases.” 


We may be sure that what’ God pleases ought to please 
men. If it does not, then the mistake is in them, and 
not in him. 


..». Peter closes his second Epistle with a doxology ex- 
clusively addressed to Christ, as follows: 


“But grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. To him [Christ] be glory both now and 
forever. Amen.” (II Pet. iii, 18.) 

The divinity of Christ is plainly implied in this doxologi- 
cal ascription. 


...Christ taught the doctrine of a personal God in scin 
tillations and glowing flashes of truth, scattered here and 
there all along the track of his ministry, rather than by 2 
consecutive and exhaustive statement of the doctrine at 
any one time, or in any single discourse. It is by gathering 
these rays of light together that we see the God whom he 
preached; and than thi» there is no more interesting and 
instructive study of his public ministry. 

..Matthew Henry says: 

**Those who would not do as the hypocrites do in their way 

and actions must not be as the hypocrites are in their frames 
and temper. As it is a terror, so it is a comfort to sincere 
Christians, that God sees in secret.” 
The latter have nothing to cunceal from God if they could, 
since he is their most intimate friend; but alas, for the 
former! there is nothing jn poeir rea} character Weick fron 
himself does not abhor, 
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THE WESLEYAN CENTENARY IN LONDON. 


COMMEMORATION SERVICES AT CITY ROAD 
CHAPEL. 
[By cable to Tot INDEPENDENT.] 
Lonpon, Monday, March 2d, 1891. 

THE central centenary commemoration services of the 
death of John Wesley, March 2d, 1791, began on Satur- 
day evening last with a meeting for praise and prayer 
in the City Road Chapel. The building was filled. The 
meeting was conducted by the Rev. Messrs. Richard 
Roberts and H. Douthwaite, the Rev. Charles Garrett 
giving an address, On Sunday the same building was 
thrice crowded with interested audiences. The Presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan Conference, the Rev. W. F. Moul- 
ton, D.D., presided. At 11 o’clock A.M. the Rev. Charles 
H. Kelly, ex-President of the Conference, preached; at 3 
o'clock P.M. there was a service for young people with a 
sermon by the Rev. Charles Garrett; at 6:30 p.m. there 
was another service with an able and instructive ser- 
map by the Rev. David J. Waller, D.D., Secretary of 
the Wesleyan Conference. 

This morning, in bright and beautiful sunshine, which 
1s very welcome after a fortnight of stifling fogs, the 
memorial statue of John Wesley was unveiled. It 
stands in front of the City Road Chapel, which is the 
Mecca of Methodism, not many yards from the room 
where Mr. Wesley died. It is the work of Mr. Adams 
Acton, thesculptor. Itstands nearly eight feet higb, and 
represents the great apostle of Methodism in the act of 
addressing a multitude with one hand outstretched and 
the other holding his small Bible. The sculptor has 
tried to present him as he was between sixty and seventy 
years of age. The conception, however, is similar to 
that of the memorial of Mr. Wesley in Westminster 
Abbey, which was also by Mr. Acton. The statue, 
which is of bronze, stands on a granite pedestal ten feet 
high, the design of Mr. Elijah Hoole. The pedestal has 
four panels, which will be filled in, it is expected, some 
day with representations of scenes in the life of Mr. 
Wesley. 

The statue was unveiled by the President of the Con- 
ference, Dr. Moulton. The service in the open air was 
very brief, and after it was over the multitude adjourned 
to the chapel, to which admission was by ticket, Every 
inch of standing room was occupied. The Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes offered prayer, and the Rev. Robert Speers 
presented a fraternal address from two hundred leading 
Unitarians, including Dr. James Martineau. President 
Moulton spoke briefly in response, and Spohr’s Anthem, 
** Blessed are the Departed ” was sung by the choir. 

The first speaker was the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, 
D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster, who delivered a 
masterly oration, in the course of which he said that we 
all deeply regret the great separation which has taken 
place between Wesleyan Methodism and the Church of 
England. It is impossible rightly to apportion the 
blame, if any, for this separation; butall are agreed that 
God has overruled everything for good. The Bishops of 
the Cburch of England would have been much wiser if 
they had realized that the free river of the grace of God 
often overflows man’s shallow ditches, and had sent 
John Wesley forth to evangelize the waste places as a 
bishop in partibusinfidelium. The Archdeacon alluded 
to Wesley’s preaching, and to his arduous itinerant la- 
bors as characterized by unselfish generosity, remark- 
able courage and unwearied energy. He also spoke of 
the Wesleyan movement as illustrated in foreign mis- 
sions, in Sunday-schools, and in day-schools for the 
ragged and outcast, in cheap literature, in funeral re- 
form, in prison visitation, and in the anti-slavery agita- 
tion, all of which owed their initiative to John Wesley. 

The Right Hon. Henry H. Fowler, M. P., followed 
Archdeacon Farrar with an able review of Wesley’s in- 
fluence upon the social and political life of Great Brit- 
ain, and contrasted him with Voltaire, who tried to 
overthrow Christianity and failed, and with Alexander 
the Great, who endeavored to conquerthe world. Wes- 
ley, in his development of Caristianity, was conquering 
the world. The last speaker was the Hen. Alexander 
McArtaur, M,P. 

The other services of the Centenary day consisted of a 
sermon at 3 P. M., by President Moulton, and a public 
meeting at 6 P.M , in which all the Methodisms of Great 
Britain were represented by their chief officers. Ser- 
vices are to be continued throughout the week, collec- 
tions being taken at each meeting in behalf of the 
Centenary Fund. 





According to the program of service at City Road 
Chapel, London, the branches of Methodism in Great 
Britain were to be represented at the evening meeting 
on Monday, March 2d, as follows: 

Methodist New Connexiou, by the Rev. James Le Wuray, 


President. 

Primitive Methodist Connexion, by the Rev. J. Hallam, 
President. 

Bible Christian Connexion, by the Rev Wm. Higman, 
President. 


United Methodist Free Churches, by the Rev. M. T, 
Myers, President. 


_ Wehave been fortraate engage, ge will be neen elee: 





where,to obtain articles from each of these branches by 
its president, except Mr. Le Huray, whose place is 
filled by Dr. J.C. Watts, ex-president and editor of 
the denominational literature. 


THE MESSENGER BOYS IN NEW YORK. 


BY MISS CHAMBERS. 








PROBABLY many readers of THE INDEPENDENT would 
ask the question so often put lately to the writer—Why 
should there be a work started for the Messenger Boys? 
Perhaps a few facts would be the best answer to such 
queries. 

There are at least two thousand messenger boys in 
this city. A very few of them have good homes. The 
majority have none or worse than none—such as are 
kept by an intemperate father or mother. 

They are fearfully exposed, in the very act of their 
duty, to great temptations. 

If an innocent boy enters the service, three months’ 
companionskip with the others is said to be enough to 
corrupt him. They learn to cheat both public 
and employer, and, as is the way with all ill-gotten 
gain, their money slips through their fingers and 
is spent mostly in gambling or drinking. There 
is always some one ready to ‘‘treat the boy” toa 
glass of beer or the like, and to many of them pay day 
simply means a chance to gamble and drink for two 
days. They are bright, many of them with a painful 
precocity, taught by their life and experience to dis- 
trust and take advantage of every one. 

Over three years ago an enterprise, called the Inter- 
national Telegraph Christian Association, was started 
in England for postmen and messenger boys. The latter 
are better cared for there, as they are required to have 
homes and some months’ training before they are taken 
into the office. 

The Association spread branches in Canada, Australia 
and South Africa; and last year Miss Tynge, an English 
lady, started the work in New York. It is non-sectarian, 
the first object being the spiritual welfare of the boys; 
the second, to make the evening classes as attractive as 
possible. As some go supperless, coffee and cake are 
provided every evening. Arithmetic, spelling, geogra- 
phy, book-keeping, and a course on the First Aid to the 
Injured, always supplemented by a Bible story, consti- 
tute the evening program. The service of song is an in- 
valuable aid to the success of the meetings. 

When the meetings began in Fulton Street, any sort 
of order seemed hopeless; but at the end of six months 
the workers can see great encouragement in the atten- 
tion given by the boys and their quietness during the 
closing prayer. The New York work is divided into 
six sections—four of them in working order. Mrs, 
Joseph Walker, Jr., 112 East 37th Street, is the Treasurer 
for the United States, and Miss Chambers, 70 West 36th 
Street, the Secretary. The Fulton Street branch is very 
apxious to open a reading-room for the boys, and also 
to enlarge their work. Money for that purpose or for 
special ‘‘treats” for the boys, illustrated papers, maga- 
zines or flowers, will be gratefully received; the former, 
by either the Treasurer or Secretary. The magazines 
and papers should be sent to 113 Fulton Street, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary at any time, Flowers only on 
Thursday to the same place. 
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THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF ITALY. 


BY THE REV, C. V. SPEAR. 





THE antagonism between the Vatican and the Govern- 
ment, dating from the occupation of Rome as the capital, 
is still undiminished. I mention it first as the most im- 
portant, if not the most influential fact of the situation. 
What would happen if the strife were to end in the victory 
of the Pope itis not difficult to conjecture. Were he to 
surrender, and apply his great power and prestige to the 
correction of abuses and the instruction of the people by 
the free use of the Bible and the zealous proclamation of 
its truths, glorious results would follow. As it is, there 
is no basis of religion or morality for the Government to 
build upon, and no more impressive figure than Bunyan’s 
paralyzed Giant Pope to bind the conscience of the people, 
or conduct its semi-pagan ceremonies. The King and his 
nobles are Catholic, at least in name, but their strained 
relations to the Church, if not their little religion of any 
sort, make their influence in favor of any religious belief 
as near nothing as possible. And as the leaders are, so 
are the people. Fifteen years ago the most distinguished 
man in the Italian Parliament agreed that all religious 
life had entirely died out in the nation. 

Are the [talians as a nation destitute of a firm faith in 
Christianity? Large numbers attend the great festivals 
of the Church, if not its ordinary services. Women are 
often found in the confessionals. Like the French, they 
believe in baptism and ecclesiastical as well as the now 
required civil marriage, in final priestly absolution, and 
burial in consecrated ground. But their ideals of the 
essential virtues are not high, and blasphemy of God and 
all the saints is said to be more common and more sincere 
than their prayers. 

Great emphasis is laid on this fundamental impiety or 
irreligion of the Italian character. The Pope denounces 
the Government as godless, and with apparent reason; bat, 
altho hereditary and not directly from the people, it is yet 
like the godless people for whom it legislates. The Pope 
curses it for its interference with the religion he would give 
them, and charges ypon it the degeneracy he deplores; byt 


he forgets that the pables and the people ary alike fhe 





product of the most fallible teachings and iniquitous work 
of the long line which he now faithfully represents. 

In this long inherited and dreadful condition the reforms 
the Government now seeks to effect must make slow prog- 
ress. The law it has enacted for the suppression of mo. 
nasticism, contrary to the common impression, is said to 
have done but little toward reducing the number of the 
monasteries, and nothing in the way of hindering the 
founding of new ones. A recent French writer gives the 
following graphic sketch of the modus operandi in the 
execution of the law: y 


“The representative ot the Government approaches the door 
of a convent and raps. A voice from within asks ‘Who is 
there?’ The officer replies: ** The delegate of the Government 
has come to take possession.’ 

**T am forbidden to open to you.’ 

“* But I am commanded to enter.’ 

“*Shall you use force?’ 

“** Certainly; because I come in the name of the law.’ 

** Are you prepared formally to declare this?’ 

“** Certainly.’ 

“The door is then opened and the Commissioner received with 
allthe respect due to his position, taken to the parlor and served 
with refreshments. The two then togetber draw up the neces- 
sary papers, and the whole transaction is conducted with the 
utmost decorum and suavity.” 


All this is ascribed to the well-known tact of the Italian 
clergy. It is certainly indicative of what one curiously calls 
their tepidity. The monks bave in many cases bought 
back their old homes, and live on in them as before, ** en- 
joying their pious idleness,” to the demoralization of the 
p%or peasantry around them, whom they also wrong by 
begging alms of them, which, as pensioners of the State, 
they no longer need. 

Equally ineffectual is the law against the formation of 
new ecclesiastical establishments and the admission of 
novices into those already existing. I have before me the 
last published report, that for 1888—on Italian evangelical 
schools, and to support the statement of the writer that it 
is the policy of the Vatican to make believe that the heart 
and conscience of the people are still in sympathy with it, 
he reckons up 128 religious orders as existing here three 
years ago, against 22 only ten years before, while for the 
same purpose the ecclesiastical seminaries increased in 
eighteen years from five to forty-one—no less than eight of 
which were for English-speaking students, and the increase 
of the clerical schools in the same period was from nine to 
one hundred and seventeen. And as to the admission of 
new members into the sisterhoods, Mr. Gallenga, to whose 
work I amindebted for many facts, says nothingis more 
common than to hear of young ladies of high rank taking 
the veil in nunneries whither they have been sent to be ed- 
ucated—a fact not to be wondered at in view of the obvious 
inconsistency of the law against it with the constitution 
guarding religious liberty. 

The projected reforms of the Government as to education 
are equally unsuccessful. The author just named states 
that while the Government provides good gratuitous edu- 
cation, also obligatory—in schools of all grades up to the 
university—it must allowthe Church to have schools of 
herowa. These schools of the Jesuits, Ursulines, etc., can 
afford with their ample resources a better tuition, and 
one that, as the phrase is with us is, not “ godless,”’ to 
escape which epithet the State has been forced to surren- 
der to the various municipalities the question of the Church 
Catechism. In the restriction of the number of bishops, 
also, and other important public measures, the policy of 
the Government has either failed entirely, or been but 1m- 
perfectly carried out. 

All this serves to show, and the more clearly the more 
we see the condition of the great mass of the people, how 
difficult of solution are the problems with which the new 
kingdom has had to deal. It has, however, this great en- 
couragement. The people heartily support it. However 
wanting in piety, they are not wanting in patriotism. 
This has appeared in the entire history of the struggle 
that ended in the overthrow of the Pope’s temporal power, 
a fact which makes the recovery of that power forever im- 
possible. They bear their heavy burdens of taxation, 
Victor Emmanuel expended enormous sums upon possibly 
useless iron-clads and fortresses; many were the mistakes 
of his ill-manned and short-lived cabinets, and much of 
the well-meant legislation of his Parliament was, as we 
have seen, ineffective. And the government of Humbert 
is like his father’s. But the people believe in him, and 
they will continue to do so while they remember the bitter- 
ness of the bondage from which they have escaped. The 
dearest possession to him who breathes the air of the 
mountains and the North, is dear also to the Italian, and 
for it he is willing to pay a very great price. 

But what is the present outlook? The dawn has come, 
and the day will surely follow. But the sun arises as if 
upon a more slowly revolving orb than our own, and the 
morning mists are very thick. Remembering the senseless 
ceremonials and idle superstitions and silly legends with 
which the people have been trained, instead of the 
great themes of Christian truth, and the worse corruptions 
and vices that have degraded the clergy and laity together, 
we cannot expect that the voice of men like Gavazzi and 
Hyacinthe, and the few Presbyterian and Methodist mis- 
sionaries now scattered over the peninsula, will avail much 
in one short generation. The past has a tremendous grip 
upon the present. Giant Pagan is not dead yet in Rome, 
and Giant Pope is very far from dead. Dr. Gray, of the 
Scotch Church here, gives some sadly interesting facts re- 
specting the work of the few colporteurs in Italy. One 
voice is heard all over the country when the Bible is 
offered for sale, It is clearly the voice of the Vatican, 
objecting that the version is unreliable. The colporteur 
compares it, the Diodati, with the other, the Martini, 
and shows their agreement, but it does not matter. A few 
devout Catholics take part in circulating the Scriptures 
but the attitude of the Church is, as it always has been, un- 
compromisingly hostile to it, 
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the copies the col]porteur leaves, so far as they can. Curci, 
a distinguished Jesuit, recently impressed with the peo- 
ple’s need of the Bible, published a new Testament and 
prefaced it with a strong appeal to the people; but he was 
dealt with and required to substitute for bis cheap edition 
a larger one too expensive for general circulation. An 
edition of one of the gospels and the Acts is also circulated 
under the titles of ‘The Story of the Life of Christ” and 
** The Founding of the Church,” and an enterprising firm 
in Milan publishes an edition of the Scriptures as a busi- 
ness scheme, which is supposed to meet a popular demand; 
but,the Word of God seems to us to be as yet * bound.” 

The faithful pastors in Florence, Rome and elsewhere in 

Italy encourage one another and us with their reports of 
progress. I have that for 1889 before me, and I cull from 
the ‘‘ Statistics of the Ev ingelical Churches of Italy” the 
following figures: 31 churches, 55 stations, 14 ordained 
ministers, 3 colporteurs, 1,374 school cbhildrev, 3 Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, 1,550 average Sabbath at- 
tendance in all the churches, each audience averaging 32. 
Communicants 2,305. Total adherents 3,330. The Wal- 
densian Church in 1888 counts 17,368 members. The Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church 1,360, the American Methodist 920, 
and the Union Baptist 875. 

These figures are not impressive in the way of encourage- 
ment; and intelligent people whose sympathies are not 
with opposing views have small expectations of progress. 
But many of the details gathered from the diaries of these 
faithful men are touchiog and impressive. It is true mis- 
sionary work that they afe doing, and the old story of the 
contact of saving truth with the lost soul when the Spirit 
effects it, is the same here as elsewhere. 

RomgE, ITALY. 


> 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


.... Evangelist Moody is holdiog a very succesful revival 
meeting in Boston. 








....-At the Ohio Wesleyan University during the recent 
revival, negrly ninety or one hundred students began the 
Christian life or were reclaimed. The entire University 
has received a spiritual uplift. 


' .... Evangelist Harrison is closing a successful series of 
meetings in Seventeenth Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, this city, with services in commemoration of the 
centenary of John Wesley. There isto be a holiness cen- 
vention lasting three days. 


.... There is to be another Presbyterian theological sem- 
inary. It is to be located at Omaha, and is intended for 
the Central West. It is expected that the seminary will be 
opened in September next. Twenty-two acres of ground 
inSeymour Park have been offered as a site. 


...-lt is stated that there has been a division in the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church in South Carolina, 
and that the Rev. S. H. Jefferson, presiding elder, has been 
elested bishop of the seceding body, which is cailed the 
Firat African Methodist Episcopal Church of South Caro- 
lina. 


....-According to the reports presented to the Methodist 
Book Committee at its recent annual meeting, The Meth- 
odist Review has a circulation of 6,200 copies; The Chris- 
tian Advocate of 51,200; The Northern Christian Advocate 
of 8,820; The Western Christian Advocate of 33,750; The 
Northwestern Christian Advocate of 19,800, and The Cen- 
tral Christian Advocate of 21,000. 


.... The Popeis displeased, according to a recent cable 
dispatch, with the last nominations for bishops of the 
Catholic Church in the United States. This, it is stated, 
has occasioned the delay in confirming the last nomina- 
tions. The same dispatch states that the Pope is deter- 
mined to take energetic measures to provide better spirit- 
ual accommodations for Italian immigrants who come to 
this country. 


...-lt is stated that the oldest church in Louisiana and 
the Mississippi Valley is likely to drop into the Mississippi 
River within a few days. It is the churchof St. Francis, 
Romar Catholic, in Ponte Coupee parish. The church 
was erected in 1737. lt was then a long distance from the 
river, but the waters of the Mississippi have encroached 
upon the banks and have carried away the graveyard, and 
will soon ingulf the church itself. 


....Members of various religious and theologival schools 
in Germany bave united in forming an Association to com- 
bat anti-Semitism. While conceding that in some par- 
ticulars the agitation is justified by the actions of the 
Jews, it is the conviction of the members that unchristian 
methods and ideas are strong factors in the movement. 
Pastor Grabner, of Berlin, is the leading spirit, and fully 
500 prominent Christians have connected themselves with 
the Society. 


....The. provinces of Alsace-Lorraine, acquired by Ger- 
many in 1870, have a Roman Catholic population of 1,191,- 
974, served by about 3,000 priests and prelates, while the 
Protestants numbér 288 895 souls. These are divided into 238 
parishes and 118 preaching places (filiale). Of the tormer 
199 are Lutheran and 39 Reformed. Tke Lutheran pastors 
number 226 and the Rcformed, 139. The government is by 
achurch consistory. In addition to these there are 25,000 
soldiers in the provinces, served by 12 clergymen. 


...- Professor de Lucia, of Florence, a prominent Italian 
official, has recently connected himself with the Evangel- 
ical Church of Italy, formerly called the Free Church. He 
occupied the chair of literature, and delivered a lecture 
soon after his conversion, in which he gave his reasons for 
the step. He has given up his professorship, and will be- 
come a Protestant pastor. The extraordinary joy of the 
clerical press over the accession of Pastor v. Warendoff, who 
joined the Catholic Church in Rome in December, 1889, has 
been short-lived, as he bas returned to the Evangelical 
Church again. 
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Missions. 
MEDICAL MISSIONS. 
BY THE REV. A. MCELROY WYLIE. 


“THE history of Medical Missions is the justification of 
Medical Missions.”” The records of becevolent work for 
mankind furnish nothing more interesting and wonderful 
than the achievements of medical missionaries in heathen 
lands. ‘ 

To Americans belongs the honor of largely changing the 
methods of work in foreign mission fields. They early dis- 
cerned the importance of recommending the Gospel 
through relief furnished to the suffering body. They 
rightly inferred that the plan adopted by the Master and 
enjoined upon his disciples, must prove the true and suc- 
cessful method to be pursued by all who would rapidly in- 
troduce the Gospel message to the cruelly benighted 
nations. 

Dr. John Scudder, we believe, was the first medical mis- 
siovary to leave our shores, sailing from New York with 
bis wife for India in 1819, and locating in the northern 
part of the enchanting island of Ceylon in 1820. Writing 
at this time to his parents, he says: 

“It is now more than a year since I left you, and no word from 
you. I have heard that yellow fever has been ragingin New 
York: had I been there might have falien like thousands of 
others. I have patients hereinabundance aud hope todo much 
good, as many hear the Gospel inthis way who otherwise would 
not bave nad the opportunity.” 

This zealous man did not hesitate to encounter great 
perils and inconveniences in order to extend to different re- 
gions tse benefits of his knowledge and skill. Atone time 
he would be nearly drowned while crossing a river; at an- 
other he would be found suffering severely from sickness. 
Again he would sleep all night in the old bullock-cart in 
which he had been shaken and bruised during the day. A 
cup of coffee made over a little oil lamp, which he carried 
with him, and some vread, often two weeks old, were the 
sort of luxuries tuis truly noble man enjoyed. 

In China tue successful pioneer in medical mission work 
was Dr. Peter Parker, who went out in 1834. It has been 
said that ‘‘ Dr. Parker opened Chinato the Gospel at the 
point of his lancet.’”’ His skill became known more or Jess 
throughout the Chinese Empire, and the hospital which 
he founded at Canton and opened in 1835 has brought not 
only physical relief to many thousands, but has secured the 
inestimable blessings of salvation to many of the perish- 
ing. In January, 1835, he opened a dispensary for the Chi- 
nese residents on theisland of Singapore, and the same 
year returned to Canton and commenced an ophthalmic hos- 
pital in that city. In February, 1838, the Canton Medical 
Missionary Society was formed at Canton, and Dr. Parker 
was elected Vice-president, taking also the hospital under 
his patronage. In 1841 he made many public addresses in the 
large cities of the United States, urging forward the cause 
of medical missions, especially for China; in 1841 he dida 
similar work in the populous centers of Great Britain. In 
Edinburgh he was entertained by that world-renowned 
Christian physician, Dr. Abercrombie, who, becoming zeal- 
ously interested in the cause, promptly moved for the 
establishment of a medical mission in his own city. 

We believe that the Edinburgh Medical Mission takes 
precedence of all othersin respect to age, and largely, too, 
in efficiency regarding work in the foreign field. In 1887, 
in the forty-sixth year of its existence, the society had 
twenty-three students preparing for medical missionary 
service, one of whom was a grandson of the late Dr. Moffat. 

The founding of the Medical Missionin Tien Tsin, China, 
presents a striking jllustration of the powerful influence 
wielded by the Healing Art. Dr. J. K. Mackenzie, through 
the urgent recommendation of a member of the English 
Legation, was sent for bythe Viceroy whose wife was given 
up to die by the native physicians. Dr. Mackenzie’s treat- 
ment proved entirely successful. This was folldwed by 
various surgical operations done in the court and witnessed 
by the Viceroy and many persons of eminence. They were 
greatly impressed by the superiority of Western medicine 
and surgery. The Viceroy at once set aside, with hearty 
good-will, a portion of a very fine memorial temple for a 
dispensary, advancing money for the immediate purchase 
of drugs and other necessaries, directing that subsequent 
bills should be sent to him for settlement. Through the 
influence of the Viceroy, with his contributions and the 
generous gifts of his friends, not only was a hospital estab- 
lished, but also a medical institution for the education of 
young Chinamen for the practice of medicine, those being 
first selected who had been sent to school and college in the 
United States. 

The beginning of the famed work in Jeypore, Northern 
India, affords us a similar illustration; and its detailed 
incidents, as related in a sketch of Dr. C. S. Valentine’s 
life, excite an interest like that aroused by the chapters of 
a clever romance. Merely passing through on his way to 
recruit among the hills aud mountains, he was summoned 
by the Maharajah to attend one of his queens, who had 
been sick for upward of a year, and whose case was pro- 
pounced hopeless both by the native doctors and the court 
physicians. The doctor’s careful treatment was followed 
by the queen’s rapid recovery. The gratitude of the Ma- 
harajah was unbounded, and he sought to express it by 
large gifts which should secure great results for the af- 
flicted. The college and educational institutions were 

made over to Dr. Valentine, with a grant of Rsi0,000. for 
a college library and philosophical instruments; and both 
dispensaries and a medical hall were a)so provided. Fol- 
lowing these in order were no less than five or six institu- 
tions for the moral and religious improvement of the 
people. F 

If the pen is mightier than the sword, the pill is still 
mightier than the pen; for the prescription proves every- 
where an irresistible introduction to the missionary, and 
his lancet cuts away the cords that bind the devotee to his 
cruel superstitions, 








In that wonderful Valley of Kashmir, surrounded by the 
Himalayas and containing over 100,000 population, who 
are the producers of the famous shawls bearing that name, 
tbe Gospel was introduced through the Medical Mission, 
and the Medical Mission owes its beginning to the intense 
love borne by the Rajah to a young infant and its mother. 
In the hot season the fine boy, which brought so much joy, 
sickened and died; the mother, who was the favorite 
Ranee, also fell sick and died. The grief of the Rajah was 
unbounded; and he, being possessed with the thought that 





“if he could have commanded European medical skill his 


loved ones would have been saved from death, besougbt 
his superintendent, who was the British represeatative at 
his court, to secure for him the services of a European 
medical attendant, and he would give him twenty pounds 
a month, and also provide a house, dispensary, hospital, 
and meet all the current expenses. Upon the death of 
another sop the Rajah became exceedingly urgent; and 
De. Elmslie went to Chamba to inaugurate the important 
work, and found a most promising and encouraging field. 

It would require columns, if not 4 volume, to set forth 
the wondrous facts connected with the introduction of 
medical missions in various important fields; as in 
Siam, where the Emperor was reached through the treat- 
ment of soldiers by Christian medical skill; in various 
parts of Africa, where the timely presence of the miggion- 
ary, baving a knowledge of medicine, saved much-loved 
lives, and rescued ill ones from tortures by the supersti- 
tious ‘‘medicine-men”’; in various parts of India, where 
cholera, small-pox and other dreaded epidemics have been 
arrested by the composure and skill of medical men 
trained in the scientific schools of Christian Jands; in 
Syria, where, at Beirit, the Christian College and Medical 
Institution have built reputations which attract the ad- 
wiration of the world and are effecting such wonders in 
leavening the people, not only of Syria, but untold thou- 
sands of cruel and bigoted Mohammedans throughout the 
Turkish Empire; in Japan, where well-nigh the whole 
people are eagerly lifting their hands to snatch the prizes 
of our Occidental and Christian civilization. e 

But tho the list is too long for citation here, yet mention 
should certainly be made of Korea, which, of late, has at- 
tracted so much attention as the ‘Hermit Empire.” Bit- 
terly hostile as she once was against the very mention of 
Christianity, yet the touching humanities of Christian 
bealing science at the hands of such physicians as Drs. 
Allen and Heron have melted away the prejudices from 
the Court and King, to the peasant, the soldier, and the 
servant. Say that it was a Providence that ordered the 
arrival of the medical missionaries at the capital (Seou)) 
just at the time of the émeute when wounded soldiers and a 
wounded prince were suffering and dying from their hurts, 
and that it was the hand of an American Christian medi- 
cal missionary that saved them—say this and you will no 
doubt guess wholesomely near the truth. Then reflect 
that the skill of Christian medical science opened the 
way for Christianity to enter the capital, the court, the 
country of this hermit nation; that it was by this means 
that the Emperor and his friends were so easily induced to 
provide money not only for dispensary and hospital work, 
but for more, by (so it is reported) many thousands than 
the sum needed to secure the salaries of these missionary 
workers. 

We think that even aslight study of the history of Medi- 
cal missions will convince the candid reader that the short 
cut and the immensely economical course for all mission 
boards, societies, churches and individual Christians to 
pursue, is to send forth Christian men who shall not only 
be trained to address the souls of the heathen in their 
darkness, but also men who are well versed in the science 
of medicine and well equipped with remedies and .appli- 
ances for the relief and healing of suffering bodies of hu- 
manity. Pursuing such a course each missionary will 
find, as it bas been said, that he can win his way with ten- 
fold speed, and no classin heathendom will be excluded 
from his influence. 


New York City. 








Biblical Research. 


THE sensation in New Testament criticism a year or 
so ago, was the elaborate attempt made by the Swiss Pro- 
fessor Steck, of Bern, to prove that the four great Epistles 
of Paul, which had been left intact even by the Baur- 
Tiibingen school, were also unauthentic, the Epistle to the 
Galatians being the firat and chief object of attack. One 
of the happiest replies to this hypothesis has been published 
in the January number of the apologetic monthly Beweis 
des Glaubens (p. 26-46), from the pen of Prof. C. M. Mead. 
He smites Steck with hisown weapons. Starting out from 
the real or imaginary agreement of thought existing be- 
tween the Epistles of Paul and the writings of Seneca, 
Steck had claimed to have proved that Galatians was not 
the product of the Apostle’s pen, but a later imitation of 
Seneca. The latter’s works were thought to prove the 
spurious character of the former. Professor Mead applies 
the methods and manners of Steck to the writings of 
Seneca, and proves that according to these critical canons 
the evidences for the authenticity of Seneca are much in- 
ferior tothose vindicating the Pauline source of Galatians. 
He concludes: 





“The Pauline Letters are much better testified to than Sene- 
ca’s works. The evidences in favor of the former are older and 
more numerous, even if numerically the witnesses are fewer. 
Clemens and Polycarp are more firmly established than Quin- 
tilian; hut yet no sensible man distrusts the authenticity of the 
works of Quintilian or of Seneca. Still less has a reasonable 
man any cause for doubting the authentic character of Paul’s 
Epistles.” : 


The argument adopted is analogous in kind to that so 





| skillfully carried out by Archbishop Whately when, in 
bis “‘ Historic Doubts,” he, adhering strictly to the critical 
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rules of Baur’s school, demonstrates the impossibility of 
proving that Napoleon the First ever existed. 


....The third volume of Renan’s “‘ History of the People 
of Israel” has appeared. Itis to be followed by a fourth 
and concluding volume, in which the aathor proposes to 
demonstrate that Judaism and Christianity are not two 
different things, but that the latter is merely the natural 
outgrowth and successor of the former. The present vol- 
ume again demonstrates that even an abundance of tech- 
nical knowledge does not, in itself, enable a scholar to do 
justice to the religious development of which the Oid Tes- 
tament books are the official records. The frivolous spirit 
that induced the author of the ‘‘ Abbesse de Jouarre”’ to 
compose a romance and then call it * Vie de Jésus,” inca- 
pacitates Renan to understand or appreciate the great 
truths of revelation or the history of their development. 
He finds in David only a bold highwayman and robber 
ebief; Jeremiah is a * journalist of unbridled style, a mix- 
ture of Felix Pyat and an implacable Jesuit”; Ezekiel’s 
book is compared with the Chdtiments of Victor Hugo. To 
the editor of the Siécle Renan says: 

“Jesus was only a Jew, the last of the prophets, tbat one 
among them who exercised the most fruitful and most perma- 
nent influence. Since my eighteenth year I have pursued the 
same object, and have not departed from it. My innermost 
conviction is this—that before the days of Mark Aurelius Chris- 
tianity did not exist. It was not yet born; it existed uatil then 
inembryo. To prove this proposition is the object of all my 
work, and with these conclusions my volumes willend. Ina 
few months, when the general outlines of my last volume have 
been prepared, I am ready to die. Then I will have said all [ 
desire to; at any rate, nothing of importance will have heen 
omitted.” 

As an opposition work to that of Renan, the Dominican 
Didon lately published his ‘‘ La Vie de Jésus” in Paris. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 15th. 
GEHAZI PUNISHED.—II KINGs v, 15-27. 





NotEs.—‘‘ I pray thee take a present of thy servant.”— 
The Revised Version reads ‘“‘present’’ with blessing in the 
margin. The word present is the meaning of the Hebrew 
word b’racah in the context; but the primary meaning is 
rather blessing—in the sense of a benediction as a divine 
gift. When the heart overflowed with thankfulness or love 
the blessing took the shape of a gift; thus Jacob’s present to 
Esau was called by this name. (Gen. xxxiii, 11.) “If not, 
yet I pray thee let there be given to thy servant two mules’ 
burden of earth.” —A very significant and devout m quest. 
It implied an immediate conversion to Elisha’s Deity. Tothe 
healed leper,no altar could henceforth be so sacred in hisown 
idolatrous country as that reared upon the earth taken from 
the prophet’s garden. “The Lord pardon thy servant 
in this thing.”’—Here is the evidence of a most delicate con- 
science. In his official capacity at the court of Ben Hadad, 
Naaman had to officiate with his master at the sacrifices to 
Rimmon. He had te doit, or lose his head. But he wished 
Elisha and the Lord to understand that it was 1o act of 
hypocrisy, and that his heart and faith were true to the 
new altar where his real sacrifice would henceforth be of- 
fered. In one place would be a reluctant, official presence, 
a negative act;in the other a positive, whole-souled wor- 
ship. Elisha understood his difficult position, honored 
him for his intentions and honesty, and sent him off in 
peace. “Two talents of silver in two bays.’”’—About 
$3,280, a tidy little perquisite in those days, to say nothing 
of sumptuous robes, such as were worn in the East from 
generation to generation. “And when he came to the 
hill.”,—Hebrew has Ophel. The Authorized Version trans- 
lates the eminence, tower. It was evidently an elevation or 
structure that hid the road from Elisha’s house so that 
from this point the servant could secrete his prey and steal 
into the house unawares. This is a peculiarly realistic 
touch that vouches more than tons of commenturies for 
the truth of the story “Went not my heart with thee?” 
—'* Did I not witness the whole of your transaction even if 
it was hidden behind Ophel?”’ 

lnstruction.—Conversions after the manner of Naaman’s 
are too frequent. To acknowledge God only after a great 
good fortune or through the veil of a bereavement is well 
enough, but not the best. It is not wise to wait for a men- 
tal earthquake or a physical or business revolution to give 
an opportunity of worshiping the Almighty, for it might 
never come. Worship ehould arise naturally in quiet, un- 
eventful moments as the outcome of a spiritual craving for 
some ideal better than one’s self—better than humanity 
can give—for the best the world has produced, the knowl- 
edge of the love of God through the life of Jesus Christ. 

Spiritual services often miss their pretended mark, 
Many a minister regards a marriage ceremony, not as a 
sacrament but as the means of providing their wives’ pin 
money. Burial services are often the most impressive, for 
they are held free, of charge. ‘‘ How much?”’ is too often 
the first question for a spiritual privilege. The enormous 
amount of free work done among the poor by doctors isa 
good example to clergymen, What would Christ have 
been worth to the world if he had demanded twenty-five 
shekels a discourse and a hundred for each cure? Freely 
ye have received, freely give, is a worthy lesson to be drawn 
from the fine refusal of Elisha to take gold and clothes for 
a cure, 

We cannot understand in this our free land Naaman’s 
delicate religious position at court. But every man has 
his court, however grand or humbleit maybe. His con- 
nection in professional life, in business, with superiors, be- 
gets a certain quality of action that in many cases is repul- 
sive to the heart. His open life, his active service—herein 
lies his court and herein shall he be judged. The time is 
past when principles should be overshadowed by a corpora- 
tion. Honor, truth, loyalty to the Christian ideal of man- 
hood—these have the highest claims upon our life, Better 
starvation than dishonor. This is notime publicly to assist 




















in the worship of idols and to keep our own private altar of 
another kindathome. That is hypocrisy. Twothousand, 
seven hundred and seventy-five years have e:apsed between 
the necessities of Naaman’s life and the period of modern 
fearlessness. It is a pity if we haven’t gained some moral 
stamina in this interval. - 

Aman always must do some “tall lying” to get what 
doesn’t belong to him. Gehazi told a big one to Naaman 
and a bigger to his master. But even the tiniest of lies is 
accounted by the Bible as the greatest of, sins. Does 
money pay for this degradation? 

The inheritance of sinful tendencies is the most dreadful 
factor in this world. It is the most hopeless, the most un- 
combatable. If fathers and mothers knew the miseries, 
the struggles, the darknesses that even the slightest of 
their immoralities precipitates in the heart of their off- 
spring between the ages of ten and twenty—sin would be 
less frequent. Would that a law could be passed that 
would inflict a severe penalty upon a drunkard, thief, gam- 
bler, adulterer, prostitute, or on any other vicious person 
who brought a child into the world! 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 





BOSWORTH, E. J., Southington, Conn., called to Kearney, 

eb. 

roe’ ~agnens W. J., Baltimore, Md., accepts call to St. Joseph, 
0. 


CROCKER, Waccace, Boiton Landing, N. Y., resigns 
DREW, W. P., Bergen Point, N. J., resigns. 
ELGIN, Ws., D.D., Akron, accepts call to Pulaski, N. Y. 


a, 0 A. J., Georgetown, accepts call to North Uxbridge, 
Mass 


HOUSE, H. L., Beth Eden ch., Omaha, Neb., resigns. 
JACKSON, L. W., withdraws his resignation, Fleming, N. Y. 
JONES Howarp M., Cedar Falls, aceepts call to Le Mars, Ia. 
KNIGHT, WaA.ctTsr, Sand Lake, called to Franklin, N. Y. 
LEWIS, A. K., Le Sueur, Minn., resigns. 

LYONS, F. G., Nobleboro, Me., resigns. 

MORSE, B. 8., Grafton, Vt., resigns. 

PIERCE, FRANKLIN, Centremoreland, Penn., resigns. 
RAYMOND, F. B., Lexington, Ky., resigns, 

READ, J. C., D.D., Grand [siand, Neb., resigns. 

RUSH, Z. C., Bellwood, Neb., resigns. 

SANDERS, D. W., Montpelier, called to Bluffton, Ind. 


STANSBURY, G. T., D.D., Oglethorpe, Ga., accepts call to La- 
savetta; Hed. 


STEELMAN, H, p serene. City, N. J., accepts call to First ch. 
of Utah, Salt B38 City 


THOMPSON, C. J., Colton, accepts call to Santa Clara, Cal. 
TILDEN, H. B., Chester, Vt., called to Cherryfield, Me. 
TYSON, T. K., Palmyra, Neb., resigns. 

VAN TASSEL, F. K., Ashland, called to Astoria, Ore. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ABBOTT, Epiuraim E. P., Sierra Madre, Cal. resigns. 

ACKERMAN, Artaur W., McPherson, Kan., resigns. 

ADE James B., Bloomington and Blake’s Prairie, Wis., re- 
signs. 


BEATON, Davi » Redfield College, S. D., called to Lincoln Park 
ch., Chicago, | 


BELFRY, W.. T., Vestaburg, accepts call to Michigan Center 
and No. Leoni, *Mich. 


BOTHWELL, Georae W.. Oakland, Cal,, accepts call to Ch. of 
Covenant, New York, N. Y. 


BURROWS, FREDERIC W.., inst. March Ist, Old Orchard, Mo. 


CON age ALFRED, McLeansville, N. C., accepts call to River 
dale, Mo. 


COOLEY, Harvey G., 
Big Lake, Minn. 


DAVIES, James, Custer and Tracy, Minn., resigns. 
DUNN, CHARLEs W., Lebanon, Mo., resigns. 


FORBES, FRANK 8., Nebraska City, Neb., accepts call to Provo 
City, Utah. 


FULLERTON, J., Ellsworth, accepts call to Bellows Falls, Vt. 
GREENLEES, CHAR gs A., Kinslev, Kan-, resigns. 
HERBERT, Josepu, Sandoval, Iil., resigns. 

HORNER, JOHN W., Wichita, Kan., called to Kingfisher, Okla. 
HUSTER. WiLuIAM C., Kemper, Ill., accepts call to Sanborn, 


Chicago Sem., called to Monticello and 


JEWELL, GeorGe C., Saybrook, O., resigns. 


KERN, AnprRew, Caseyville, Ill., accepts call to Shelby and 
Minden, la. 


LYON, CLareEnce C., Bartlett, N. H., resigns. 

MARSH, Caartes E., Farmington, Ill., resigns. 

MORACH, J., Princeton 8em’y, accepts call to Crete. Neb. 
MORSE, H. H., Omaha, Neb., called to First ch., Milford, Conn. 
PARRY, A. W., Annawan, accepts call to Spring Valley, III. 
PARSONS, HENRY W., Lake Benton, Minn., resigns. 
RACKLIFF, ALMON J., Skowhegan, Me., resigns. 

RICE, Joan H. J., Oakland, Cal., called to Alton, Lil. 


ROOT, Epwarp P., East Hampton, Conn., accepts call to High- 
land Lake, Col. 


SEARLES, Geo. R., Oxford. Me., accepts call to Red Lodge, 
Mont. 


SCHAERER, Jonny, inst. March 5th, Avoca, Ia. 


SLATER, CHARLES, Woodburn, accepts call to Wythe and W. 
Rockford, tt. 


STURTEVANT, JULIAN M., inst Feb. 19th, Galesburg, Ill. 
WADE, Wo. G., Wakefield, N. H., résigns. 

WEST, Percey B., Vatario, LIL, called to Onawa, Ia. 
WHITE, AvstT1N B., Wayne, Lll., accepts call to Lamar, Mo. 


WHITEMAN, GeorGe, Harwood, called to Rose Valley and 
Gardner, N. D. 


WILLIAMS, Tomas P., Winslow and Benton, Me., withdraws 
resignation. 


WORDEN, SyYLvAnus A., Stockholm, N. Y., resigns. 
YOUNG, JAMes C., Bangor Sem., accepts call to Brooksville and 
West Brovksville, Me. 
LUTHERAN. 


GASSWEILER, V., beconies pastor Mankato, Minn. 
HUGHES, S. P., Williamsport, Penn., called to Savannah, Ga. 
LONG, 8. P., Massillon, O., resigns. 

WAGNER, J., Lancaster, Penn., called to Cumberland, Md. 
WONDERS, J. M., Fayetteville, accepts call to Fryburg, Penn. 
ZIEL, H., Castleton, accepts cail to Tonawanda, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ARMER, w. W., McCormick Sem., accepts call to Liberty- 


ARNOLD, F. 8., McCormick Sem., accepts call to Fulton, Ill. 

BIGLER, Bart, McCormick Sem., accepts call to Minto, N. D. 

BILLINGSLEY, Joun A., New York, accepts call to Bethany 
ch., Brookiyn, N. Y. 

BOYD, T. M., Pendleton, Oregon, accepts call to Seattle, Wash. 

CAMPBELL, Stuart M., Pri ton Sem., pts call to Lyons 








Farms, N. J. 
DARLEY, Georce M., inst. March Ist, Denver, Col, 





EDWARDS, M. D., St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to Flint, Mich. 


GIBSON, W. P., Harmon Springs, accepts call to Erie and La- 
salle, Mich. 


HUYSER, Gerkir, Detroit, called to Cass City, Mich. 
JAMIESON, 8S. A., Luverne, Minn., resigns. 


KEELER, A. C., Battle Creek, Mich., accepts call to Rolfe and 
Gilmore, ta. 


ars “te W., McCormick Sem., accepts call to Slayton, 
nn. 


McAPEE, CLELAND B., inst. assoc. pastor, February 22d, Park- 


ville. Mo 
McAPEE, Lapsutsy A.., inst. pastor, Feb. 22d, Parkville, Mo. 
McKINNEY, W. W., Philadelphia, called to Rutledge, Penn, 


neni ee.Y W.C., McCormick Sem., accepts cali to Garden Plain, 
nois. 


MOORE, W. R., Centralia, I11., resigns. 
RICHARDS, CHarces L.. inst., February 22d, Baraboo, Wis, 
SHEDD, N. A., inst., March Ist, Ridgewood and Prospect, O 
Meh i AMBROSE 58., inst., March Ist, Waynesville and Ellen 
Grove, Ill. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
GRABLE, M. J., Disciples, Newton Falls, goes to Salem, O. 
McKERAHAN, W.., United Pres., Hookstown, Penn., called t 
Oskaloosa, la. 
SUTHERLAND, ANDREW, Meth. Epis., Genesee, N. Y., died 
February 2th, aged 72. 
WHEELER, H. L., Unit., inst., February 15th, Burlington, Vt. 








School and College. 


THE executors of the Fairweather estate have executed 
a deed of gift disposing of the residuary estate, valued at 
over $3,000,000, which was left to them absolutely under 
the last codicil and which has been the great boue of con- 
tention. They have evidently in this carried out the wishes 
of Mr. Fayweather, altho they have varied considerably in 
their gifts from the list of institutions selected by him. 
After some personal gifts they grant to the Northwestern 
University at Evanston $100,000; to Union College, $100,000; 
Haverford College, $50,000; the University of the State of 
New York, $100,000; the University of Pennsylvania, $50,- 
000; Brown University, $50,000; Harvard, $100,000; Wesley- 
an University, $50,000 in addition to the $100,000 given by 
the will; Princeton College, $100,000; Rutgers College, 
$100,000; Wells College, $50,000; Elmira Female College, 
$50,000; Vassar College, $50,000; the Barnard school for 
Women connected with Columbia College, $100,000; Cooper 
Union, $200,000 for the Women’s Art School: Shattuck 
School at Faribault, Minn., $25,000; Lafayette College, 
$50,000 in addition to the $50,000 given by the will; Mary- 
ville College, $50,000 in addition to the $100,000 given by 
the will; Trinity College, $50,000; Wabash College, $50,000; 
Marietta College, $50,000 in addition to the $50,000 given 
by the will; and Yale College, $150,000 ‘in addition to the 
$300,000 given by the will. Any remainder 1s to be divided 
as follows: Yale College one part, Harvard College one 
part, Princeton College one part, the Women’s Hopital in 
the City of New York five parts, andthe Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York State, one part. In addition to this 
the Woman’s Hospital has $200,000 given outright besides 
to the $10,000 of the will. The Society of St. Vincent De 
Paul in New York receives $50,000, and sums ranging from 
$10,000 to $25,000 each are given to nine other local hospi- 
tals. All the gifts except the residuary one are to be de- 
voted to some building or endowment to perpetuate the 
name of Mr. Fayerweather. 





-.-. The Northwestera University inaugurated Dr, Henry 
Wade Rogers as its president, Tnursday, February 19th, 
with appropriate exercises. The central feature of these 
exercises was the president’s inaugural address. A few 
points from the address are: . 


“ Universities are Christian institutions. The Northwestern 
University is on a Christian foundation, and for Christian pur- 
poses. As its endowment increases, its courses of study must be 
developed tothe extent of itsincome. The instruction at North- 
western is given en the principle that Christianity is truth, the 
basis of civilization, and the beginning of wisdom. While the 
classics are taught, these must not be neglected—science, me- 
chanic arts, electrical engineering, political science. Teachers 
make the college; and specialists, with time for original re- 
search and authorship, should fill professorial chairs. The true 
univerity system gives a broad range of selection of studies. 
The library in a building of its own should be the center and 
inspiration of the university life. In our day the battle for the 
education of women has been fought and won in this and many 
a country of Europe; Germany and Turkey alone of European 
nations exclude women from their universities. A protest is 
here entered against the further multiplication of colleges. 
Methodism has need of an Oxford of her own, whereit shall be is 
the question of the hour for us.” 

.- To aid the colored peoplein entering more widely the 
various pursuits of the day, the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute, at Tuskegee, Ala., will, as soon as 
possible, add to its regular course of instruction a number 
of post-graduate studies. These will include, for young 
men, plane surveying, civil engineering, and such instruc- 
tion in architecture as will lead to a tasteful and economi- 
cal use of materials; for young women, short hand, type- 
writing and trained nursing. Positions can be furnished 
such students as rapidly as they are fitted for them. 


...-The Frelinghuysen Professorship in Moral] Philoso- 
phy, in Rutgers College, has been tendered to the Rev. 
William Rankin Duryee, Class of ’56, now pastor of the 
Reformed Church in Jersey City. This is the chair made 
vacant by the resigaation of Dr. Gates, President Scott 
having retained his old Chair in Political Science. 


..The discoveries by Dr. Koch have increased the at- 
tendance of the University of Berlin to a noteworthy de- 
gree. Thenumber of medical students is greater than ever 
before, the increase consisting chiefly of foreigners, who 
have thronged to Berlin to study the methods of Koch. 
Many of these new students are old practitioners. 

. The Legislature of Alabama has appropriated $10,000 
to establish an asylum for the colored deaf, dumb and 
blind. It will be located at Talladega, in connection with 
the one for white people. 


...-The Province of Hanover last year expended 506,313 
marks for the University of Gittingen. 
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Literature. 


L fhe prompt mention in eur list of “Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us an equivalent 
to thetr publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 





THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREEN- 
LAND.* 


THis is the most important book of 
travel that has been published for a long 
time. Its author, Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
a graduate of the University of Cnhristi- 
ania, Sweden, was well titted to lead the 
expedition whose march across the great 
Inland Ice of Greenland supplies ma- 
terial for this book. He is tall and robust, 
a capital shot, a good woodsmapn, an ex- 
pert in fiord sailing, and as a skildber, or 
snowshoer, is perhaps without any supe- 
rior in Scandinavia. Moreover, he ia an 
excellent scholar and profound in many 
branches of zoology, receiving a curator- 
ship in the Bergen Museum in recognition 
of his attainments. Just before setting 
out for the chill and desolate regions of 
the Inland Ice he received a doctor’s de- 
gree from his conservative old Alma 
Mater. 

The object of the expedition was to ex- 
plore the interior of Greenland from the 
east coast to the west at a point as far 
northerly as possible. Several had at- 
tempted before to do this, but owing to 
improper and inadequate equipment only 
small portions of the interior were pene- 
trated. in some cases, too, parties who 
felt very brave while in sight of the sea, 
lost their courage when they saw looming 
beyond them a dismal and shelterless ex- 
panse of eternal ice and snow. Norden- 
skjold, it will be remembered, went some 
way into the interior, but abandoned the 
complete’ passage of the Inland Ice. 
Nevertheless he was firm in his erroneous 
impression that the interior was bare here 
and there, and was not a storing ground 
of perpetual snow and ice. Nansen was 
strongly of the opinion that none of the 
rain and snow that fell during the year in 
the interior of Greenland left the surface, 
but remained a mere accumulation of 
glacier. That was the opinion of all in- 
telligent Northern travelers that had ever 
visited Greenland, or lived far north. It 
was left for Nansen to go actually across 
with his party of six, equipped with the 
necessary scientific instruments and settle 
the question forever. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that Nansen was right and 
Nordenskjold wrong. 

Nansen at first had difficulty in getting 
five persons to join him. Every one 
had heard of the gloomy ice-land of the 
interior, and some of the dismal stories 
afloat among the Eskimos on the coast 
had reached Scandinavia. There is no 
part of the world half so full of terror 
for the Eskimo as that cold, white, un- 
known land lying beyond the cliffs and 
the thunder of the sea. He knows that 
the great icebergs, that roam over the 
Atlantic Ocean destroying ships, come 
from the interior of Greenland, and he 
cannot explain what power it is that 
moves them noiselessly along in the shape 
of great hills till they fall over with an 
awful detonation into the sea. 

Nansen secured the services of three 
Scandinavians, all of them having had 
much experience on the ‘‘ ski,” or snow- 
shoe, and im all manner of adventure on 
the ice and snow fields of Norway and 
Sweden. To Lapland he sent for two 
mountaineers, and was joined by a coura- 
geous, strapping fellow, and a little man 

of middle years, both of whom had gone 
thousands of miles in their day over the 
snow on reindeer sleds. They had also 
heard of the terrors of Greenland, but 
the hopeful face and the bright eyes of 
their big, manly leader, they said after- 
ward, removed their fears. 

The leader was exceedingly careful in 
preparing the outfit for the expedition, as 
outfit has always been the weak point of 
polar expeditions. Nansen did nothing 
in a hurry, as they did, in preparing for a 
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similar expedition which all of us remem-. 
ber. The great mistake about sleds has 
been, making them too clumsy and 

heavy, and knowing too little about ice- 
boating. The sledges used by Nansen 

were nine feet six inches long, one foot 

eight inches broad, the runners measur- 

ing from point to point along the steel 

plate nine feet, five and three-quarter 

inches, These runners were turned up 

at both ends, thereby making the sled 

more elastic, and should the forward end 

break the sled could be turned. No nails 

or pegs were used, but all the joints were 

lashed, the contrivance being thus less 

rigid and liable to break from heavy 

shocks. Each sledge weighed twenty- 

eight pounds, and there were five taken, 

the intention being to put two men at the 

foremost one as that was to pick the 

ground for the rest. These Vehicles were 

designed also for sailing, and with this 

end in view, some bamboo poles, and a 

couple of tarpaulins were taken along. 

Nansen more than a dozen times lays 

stress on the importance of sailing the 

sleds over the great ice stretches. For 

the feet, the party provided itself with 

several pairs of “‘ skis,” or long, wooden 

sled-runner-like contrivances so much 

used in Scandinavia; a half-dozen pairs 

of Canada or Indian snow-shoes, and a 

pair each of Norwegian trugers, The 

Indian snow-shoe was new to the Scandi- 

navians, and Dr. Nansen himself con- 

fesses that when he put them on he did 

not know how to walk with them. His 

subsequent partial coudemnation of these 

shoes, when on the Inland Ice, is, there- 

fore, of very little weight. The truth is, 

neither the ‘‘ ski” nor the clumsy truger 

is at all comparable to the Indian thong- 

soled shoe used for rough snow travel 

by Northern Indians. Along the coast of 

Labrador the Montagnais and Nasquapee 

Indians use a very wide and rather short 

thong-bottomed contrivance which is far 

preferable to the long runner-like “ski,” 

which Nansen himself admits to be al- 

most useless on rough ground or scaling 

hills, The next northern exploring party 

—and Dr. Nansen himself is on the cards 

for an expedition poleward in 1892— 

should look at the foot-gear of the Mon- 

tagnais and Nasquapees before starting. 

But they should first learn to walk on 

them! 

A boat not too heavy to drag over the 

ice and yet able to withstand ice pres- 

sure was constructed; it was nineteen 

feet long, six feet broad amidships, and 

two feet deep, and was planked with 

Norwegian oak and lined with pine. Two 

sleeping-bags made of reindeer skin, each 

large enough for three, were brought 

along, tho other explorers used one bag 

for each person. The single bag is not as 

warm as the larger one. Each bag had a 

hood-shaped flap which, on very cold 

nights, could be buckled down over the 

heads of the occupants, leaving a small 

aperture for ventilation. The clothing 

consisted of woolen things throughout 

save for the reindeer skin tunics of the 

Lapps. For heavy wind, snow or rain 

each one took a light suit of thin, brown, 

canvas-like material. For ordinary foot- 
gear they took heavy leather boots, and 
those having pliant leather soles turned 
up along the sides and at the toe in the 
form known/aslauparsko. To these were 
added heavy woolen stockings, woolen 
and dog skin gloves, heavy caps of the 

coster-monger pattern, and several cloth 
hoods, To prevent snow-blind each man 
had a pair of smoked glasses. The tent 
was in five pieces, two sides, two ends 
and the floor, the latter portion being 
afterward used as a sail. Dr. Nan- 
sen recommends others, however, to 
avoid having the tent in five pieces, For 
fuel a stock of the purest alcohol was 
taken along, and the cooker was a tall, 
cylindrical vessel with a copper flue run- 
ning through the center. In this, of 
course, everything was cooked. The 
stock of provisions consisted iargely of 
dried articles of food, and embraced pem- 
mican, butter, liver paté, meat-powder, 
chocolate, Swedish biscuit, kndkke-bréd, 
erbsenwurst for pea soup, also bohnen- 
wurst and linsenwurst, all of which con- 
tain bacon and ham as well as the main 





ingredients, peas, beans and lentils. For 





drink extract of tea and coffee was pro- 
vided, but Dr. Nansen soon found evil 
effects in the Lapps from the use of cof- 
fee. Alcoholic stimulants he utterly dis- 
countenanced, and considers them, in a 
high degree, injurious for severe work in 
bigh latitudes. Nansen attributes much 
of the misfortune and death attending the 
Greely expedition to the use of grog, and 
vehemently denies that alcoholic stimu- 
lant is other than pernicious in very low 
temperature. Some of the party carried 
tobacco, but the use of this too the level- 
headed Swede strongly opposes. His 
men were in far better tone, health and 
spirits when they used no tobacco. Two 
guns were purchased, each having a 300- 
ball-caliber barrel, and a shot barrel of 
20 bore. The scientific instruments com- 
prised a theodolite, a sextant, an azimuth 
dial with three compasses, five pocket 
compasses, three aneroid barometers, a 
boiling point barometer and six ther- 
mometers so arranged that they could be 
twirled around in the air; also four half- 
chronometer-movement watches and a 
photographic apparatus. 

The party first proceeded to the east 
coast of Greenland, striking the usual ice- 
belt found upon that part of the coast. 
There is scarcely a harbor fit to give an- 
chorage to a ship on the dreary, boister- 
ous east coast, and the only inhabitants, 
with a few exceptions,are Eskimo, who 
subsist by seal and walrus hunting. They 
are barbarous and heathen, both at once; if 
they can afford it, having two wives, and 
huddling out of the storm and cold under 
the ground. But when the six explorers 
were landed from the ship the savages 
extended warm welcome to them, It 
was now on in the first part of August, 
and rather late for such an undertaking. 
The Eskimo put up their hands in horror 
when Nansen pointed inland, and said he 
was going across, It was genial weather 
in some of the eastern nooks, but once 
the party got well up into the hills the 
glass fell rapidly and the great Inland Ice 
appeared wrapped in blue haze. Below 
were several deep fiords into which the 
glacier was constantly pressing and de- 
taching large bodies of itself which floated 
off as icebergs. 

The route across lay alittle north of the 
sixty-fourth parallel, and the up grade 
was pretty steep. Nearly every day some 
snow fell, making it heavy work to draw 
the loaded sleds. The “skis” were not 
adapted for steep climbing, and the trug- 
ers sank in the snow so that the party 
were frequently obliged to have recourse 
to the Indian snow-shoes. The last living 
thing they saw on their departure was a 
snow bunting which whistled them a 
blithe farewell. 

Several blinding storms were encoun- 
tered on the way, and at night the glass 
went frequently to forty and fifty degrees 
below zero in the camp on the naked gla- 
cier. Sometimes they were storm-stayed 
for two or three days at a time, the awful 
storms booming and whistling; and the 
tent was saturated with a fine, glistening 
ice powder. But, owing to the thorough 
precautions in preparing an outfit, they 
were tolerably comfortable. The highest 
point of land was about 112 miles from 
the point of departure, the elevation being 
about 10,000 feet. There was some small 
melting of snow now and again during 
the day ; but this only packed the snow 
tighter, and it became hard, blue ice again 
in the night. Nowhere could be seen any 
trace of land. From mountain-top down 
to the bottom of the deepest valley it was 
one huge mass of glacial ice. From the 
highest point there was a slope westward 
of about 170 miles to the sea; hence the 
greater part of the glacial movement is 
west. Hundreds of blue yawning crev- 

ices, showing abysses hundreds of feet 
deep spread across the path of the voyag- 
ers, There is much fine rock-dust found 
along these glaciers, and some explorers 
believe it to be cosmic matter derived 
from the air; but Dr. Nansen laughs only 
at this foolish theory. The dust is swept 
along by the winds and in the snowdrifts 
from the bare mountains near the coast. 
The descent of the glacier to the sea on 
the west was the easiest part of the jour- 
ney, and the sleds made great speed under 





preas of canvas. Im about a month the 





passage was made, and the party found 
themselves in a very grateful climate and 
among several of their own countrymen 
doing business among the Eskimo. They 
were too late to take a return steamer to 
Sweden, and were obliged to remain for 
the winter on the coast. 

The book is simply crowded with inter- 
esting passages descriptive of Northern 
landscape and phenomena, of the social 
life of the Eskimo, their methods of bunt- 
ing, the catching of seai, the awful move- 
ments of stupendous glaciers on the coast, 
and the birth of icebergs. 

The work appears in two volumes 
beautifully printed and bound, and pro- 
fusely illustrated with sketches and pho- 
tographs made and taken on the spot by 
members of the expedition. The paper is 
excellent, the margin’ wide, and the print 
open and attractive. It is one of the very 
best and most interesting books of «xplo- 
ration that has yet been printed. 





TRADITIONAL THEOLOGY. 


THE number of theological works of Ger- 
many that take their stand throughout 
with the confessional and traditional po- 
sitions of the Protestantism of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, are few 
and far between. What in Germany is 
called conservative and orthodox theology 
in most cases would be termed advanced 
thought in America. Here is a case where 
there is a difference, but where often no dis- 
tinction is made. It is literally true that 
there is not a'single prominent theological 
teacher in the universities of the Father- 
land who adheres throughout to the doc- 
trine of verbal inspiration; which departure 
from the landmarks of the fathers naturally 
leads to a greater or less modification of the 
different doctrines of the Protestant system. 
This is shown in a transparent manner in a 
work of some worth, written in defense of 
the strict doctrine of verbal inspiration, by 
Pastor W. Rohnert, and entitled ‘‘ Die In- 
spiration der heiligen Schrift und ihrer 
Bestreiter.”” (Leipzig: Georg Bébme, 1889; 
pp. 284.) In his introduction the author 
gives an interesting chrestomathy of the 
views of leading German confessional the- 
ologians on this cardinal topic. Luthardt 
says that the old Protestant doctrine of in- 
spiration ‘‘has been thrown to the ground 
by facts.’”? Kahnis declares that “it would 
be a hardening against the truth to take it 
up again as 1t was.’’ Kiibel declares that “it 
is no longer accepted by any theologians of 
our day.”’ Grau says that ‘‘ no retrogres- 
sion to Quenstedt and Calovius is now any 
longer possible.’”’” V. Hofmann says that 
the Sacred Scriptures are a ‘“‘ collection of 
writings from the early literature of Chris- 
tianity.” Frank says ‘‘the absolute and 
entire correctness of what is stated in Scrip- 
ture cannet everywhere be maintained,” 
but that there are errors, failures of mem- 
ory, and the like. Volk says that in Scrip- 
ture ‘‘the absolutely certain must be sepa- 
rated from the erroneous, the essential from 
the unessential.”’ In short, even the best of 
the current conservative theology of Ger- 
many has participated in the new departure 
of modern Biblical research, according to 
which it is taught, not that the Scriptures 
are the Word of God, but that they contain 
the Word of God; and that for this reason 
the absolute inerrancy of the Scriptures can 
no longer be maintained. While in former 
generations the human side of revelation, 
both in its origin and contents, was ignored 
or absorbed the divine, the idea now enter- 
tained is that this human element is of suf- 
ficient strength to necessitate a change in 
the view of the absolute correctness of 
Scripture in every jot and tittle. 

Against these innovations Rohnert pre- 
sents a determined front. His work is 
divided into eigtt chapters, namely, Reve- 
lations and Scriptures ; The Biblical Canon ; 
The Inspiration of Scriptures according to 
their own Testimony ; The Doctrine of In- 
spiration in the Ancient Church; The Doc- 
trine of Inspiration in the Middle Ages ; 
The Doctrine of Iaspiration in the Refor- 
mation Era; The Doctrine of Inspiration 
in the 16th and 17th Centuries; The Doc- 
trine of Inspiration in our Day, In the 
historical chapters the authoris also critical. 

His presentation of the Self-testimony of 
Scriptures is naturally the most interesting 
part of the work, but it does not differ mate- 
rially from that usually given in traditional 
theology. The weakness of the volume, which 
from its standpoint is certainly a commend: 
able and readable book, is that it ignores 
too many of the facts, on the basis of which 
the absolute inerrancy of the sacred writ- 
ings are attacked, or at any rate doubted. 
It deals toe much with theological theory, 
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and not enough with Biblical facts. In asep- 
arate pamphlet this author has vindicated 
Luther from the charge that he was the 
protagonist of the loose inspiration doc- 
trine now current. The brochure is entitled 
“ Was leort Luther von der Inspiration 
der hetligen Schrift?’’ (1890, pp. 28.) 

Another work, of the same tendency of 
thought, but in adifferent department, 
namely,the biblico-critical is ‘‘Das Deutero- 
nomium,” by Dr. Ad. Zahn, (Giitersloh, 
Bertelsmann, 1890, pp. 122, price 1.60 
marks) is, if not successful, at any rate a 
courageous venture. The sub-title states 
that it is a volume defending Deuter- 
onomy against modern critical radicalism 
(Unwesen). In reality the author aims at 
nothing less than a defense of the integrity 
and authenticity ef the book in question 
against the disintegrating hypotheses of 
the Wellhausen school. He has chosen the 
defense of this particular book, because he 
is of the opinion that it more than any 
other of the Old Testament writings has 
suffered at the hands of advanced critics. 
On this point it would be an easy matter to 
quarrel with him in favor of Chronicles or 
other books; but for the purpose and prin- 
ciples involved it matters little which book 
is taken. Zahn is anything but a blind 
zealot, and the fear that he disregards the 
standpoints of criticism is without ground. 
He frankly acknowledges that in the first 
four books of the Pentateuch portions of 
later writings have been introduced, and 
thus he is not an opponent of literary analy- 
sis or principle; but he maintains that 
Deuteronomy is characterized by oneness of 
plan and unity of contents as scarcely any 
other in the sacred volume. The little vol- 
ume is by no means a curiosity of literature 
or the fretful freak of an ultra-conservative. 
There is reason and sense in much that is 
said, and the book easily takes a leading 
rank among the conservative Biblical in- 
vestigations of the day. Even where it 
only provokes opposition and reply, its 
views are entitled to a respectful considera- 
tion. 


It is the time of year for lithographed 
pictures, more or less relevant to Lent and 
Easter-tide. The Arundel Society have 
published a lithograph, rather coarsely exe- 
cuted, of the fresco of ‘‘ Christ Among the 
Doctors,’”’ painted by Boccaccio Bogcaccino 
at Cremona, in the Cathedral; which paint- 
ing, altho from a master rated among 
minor Italian ones, is a striking exumple 
of some of the best traits of his school and 
period. This copy, however, is unsatisfac 
tory in respect of its harshness of coloring 
and a neglect of producing an effect of time 
worn age which a part of the plastered wall 
shows emphatically. In fact, there is only 
one way in which frescoes can be copied 
with perfect success, and that is by means of 
some sort of water-color process. We have 
sen some work of this sort that is admira- 
ble. From Frederick A. Stokes appear the 
reproductions in chromo of two little 
studies by Mrs. J. Pauline Sunter, ‘‘ The 
Choir Boys,” afile of choir infants in cas- 
socks descending a flowery cloud in profile; 
and *“‘Now I Lay Me,” a group of twelve 
very little girls in white, all a-saying their 
prayers. The general designing is good, 
tho the drawing is uncertain and the faces 
are monotonous. In these reproductions 
the coloring is uniformly spiritless and flat, 
whatever it be in Mrs. Sunter’s originals. 
Prang’s Easter Publications for the 
season make a lony list, among which we 
note elegant and costly satin prints, nu- 
merous and various to suit all tastes and 
purses, Easter cards, art novelties, books 
and booklets. As comparing the simple 
with the complex, and the elaborate exam- 
ples with those of low cost and less preten- 
sion, we should still give the preference on 
all grounds of art and workmanship to 
simple and less costly designs. Ober- 
ammergau 1890. By William Allen But- 
ler. (Harper and Brothers, New York.) 
The publishers have brought out this 
metrical version of the Oberammergau 
Passion Play, with all the honors, on the 
heaviest and finest of ivory finished board, 
in handsome type, and illustrated with 
woodcut engravings of ;every leading scene 
and of the principal actors in their charac- 
ters. The poetic description moves onin 
the melodious verse which William Allen 
Butler has made familiar among his many 
admirers. It is dignified, melodious, some- 
times pathetic, and always in the best tone 
of believing reverence and adoring faith. 


Prophecy and History in Relation to the 
Messiah. By Alfred Edersheim. This vol- 
ume is the authorized American edition of 
the Warburton Lectures for 1880-1884, by 
the author of “‘ Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah.” Edersheim, by his profound 
study of Jewish history and Jewish antiq- 
uity, has qualified himself to represent this 

















side of biblical history in a more lively, at- 
tractive and fresh way than any historian 
of the times. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
New York. $1.75.) My Journey to 
Jerusalem, By the Rev. Nathan Hubbell. 
(Hunt & Eaton, New York. $1.00.) Most of 
this volume has already been published in 
the form of contributions to the Daily 
Journal and Gourier, New Haven, Conn. 
They form an intelligent aud valuable 
series, and take the reader over a broad 
range of travel through England, Scotland, 
Ireland, France, the continent of Europe, 
Greece, Turkey and Egypt, as wellas Pales- 
tine. The Shady Side; or, Life in a 
Country Parsonage. By a Pastor’s wife. 
This once famous book deserves the repub- 
lication it has received from A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. (New York. $1.00.) In pathos 
and in dramatic power and true simplicity 
of style it has rarely been surpassed. A 
generation which has not read it should 
have it made accessible to them as it is in 
this new edition. Miss Toosey’s Mis- 
sion, by the author of ‘* Laddie,”’ is pub- 
lished again in this country, this time by 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. (New York. 
% cents.) The peculiarity of this edition 
would seem to be the attractive binding 
and the illustrations. The True His- 
toric Episcopate as Seen in the Original 
Constitution of the Church of Alexandria. 
By the Rev. Mason Gallagher. Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. John McDowell Leavitt, 
D.D., LL D., Professor in the Reformed 
Episcopal Seminary, Philadelphia. (Fuak 
& Wagnalls, New York.) We hold the 
argument of this writer to be invulnerable, 
and have always believed that the day of 
peace and harmony would come to discord- 
ant churches when the Episcopal churches 
returned to the original liberality of the 
Reformed Anglican Church, and acknowl- 
edged the validity of a ministry without 
Episcopal ordination. The volume before 
us is a new and enlarged edition. ; 

Illustrated Americana 1493-1889. By 
James F. Hunnewell. (Printed for the Au- 
thor.) This highly interesting monograph 
contains two articles by Mr. Hunnewell 
read to the American Antiquarian Society, 
and reprinted from their Proceedings. 
They contain in a rapid and exceedingly con- 
venient form a survey ofthe entire mass of 
illustrated Americana from the discovery 
of the continent to the time of publication. 
Mr. Hunnewell unites the love of good 
books with antiquarian enthusiasm. A 
very considerable proportion of the volumes 
he writes of in his scholarly sketch look 
downon him from his own ample and rich- 
ly stored shelves at Charlestown. Mr. Hun- 
newell wields a pen that can be sharp with 
wit, as when he says of Hennepin’s account 
ef his exploration of the Mississippi; ‘‘ he 
must have had the energy of a modern 
steamboat or the pen of an ‘ancient 
Ananias”; and when he remarks of the 
Spanish missionaries among the Indians 
that they ‘‘ successfully taught at least the 
meaning of the word Hell, until they may 
have suggested to the simple red men that 
it was a biblical namefor aSpanish colony.” 
The whole series of Illustrated Americana, 
especially in the earlier periods, is rich in 
comedy and affords Mr. Hunnewell oppor- 
tunities which he is well able to use to the 
best possible effect. From the serious and 
critical point of view his monograph fur- 
nishes those interested in such matters an 
extremely convenient and rapid sketch of 
this department of Americana in its lead- 
ing features and more important examples. 

Houghton, Miffin & Co. send us a new 
edition of Nora Perry’s poems, After the 
Ball, Her Lover’s Friend, and Other Po- 
ems, beautifully printed. Miss Perry 
touched a popular chord with these light 
and gracefully musical verses. ‘After the 
Ball”? has become almost as familiar as 
‘Lucille’ or “Lady Geraldine’s Court- 
ship,” altho it is but eleven short stanzas 
of four lines each. The Dragon Yoke, 
which the author, Elizabeth Dupuy, takes 
the liberty of dedicating to Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, is a tiny volume of indifferent rhyme: 
One of the most truthful bits in the book 
begins with “I’m out of tune,’’ which seems 
to usa very frank confession. Echoes 
from Dreamland comes to us from the 
author, Prof. Frederic Allison Tupper, 
Shelburne Falls, Mass. The verses are mu- 
sical, and show here and there considerable 
intensity of imaginative power; but we 
could not conscientiously encourage Mr. 
Tupper with high praise, Poetry must be 
of extraordinary value—must have some 
irresistible appeal in it, or it falls germless 
by the wayside. 


The Philosophical Works of Leibnitz. 
Translated from the original Latin and 
French with notes by George Martin Dun- 
can, Instructor in Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy, Yale University. (Tuttle, More- 




















house & Taylor, New Haven. $2.00.) This 
translation is made in the hope of rendering 
the speculations of one of the greatest of 
modern thinkers accessible to modern stu- 
dents. The examination of the selections 
translated in the volume confirms Mr. Dun- 
can’s assertion that the selections contain 
all that is required to give the student an 
adequate impression both of Leibnitz’s 
phi-losophy and te understand the import 
of his critical relations to his great pre- 
decessors and contemporaries, Des- 
cartes, Malebranche, Spinoza, Locke. 
Professor Ladd, in the Introduction he sup- 
plies to the volume takes pains to speak ot 
Mr. Duncan’s competence and accuracy as 
ascholar. The author has been sparing of 
notes, but those which he has introduced 
will be useful to the student. The transla- 
tions have been made directly from the 
original Latin and French by the author 
and his wife. Happy the man who can be 
thus assisted! The only exception is the 
Letters to Clarke, which are republished 
from Clarke’s own translation. 


The Lost Two Centuries of Britain. By 
William H. Babcock. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. $1.25.) This vol- 
ume is a study for students of sixth-century 
Britain, from the coming of the Saxon and 
the retreat of the Roman to the Saxon es- 
tablishment. The problem is a dark and 
difficult one, tho we cannot think that it is 
so exceptionally so in Britain as Mr. Bab- 
cock believes. The retreat of the Homans, 
wherever it occurred from territory they 
had occupied and ruled as long as Britain, 
was followed by very similar conditions of 
social chaos. Mr. Babcock has applied to 
the confusion which followed a close, pa- 
tient and exhaustive study. We do not see 
that he changes its character radically from 
ascene of confusion in which Cymric and 
Celtic Britons and survivals of the old Ro- 
man societies fight with invading Saxons 
and Danes until at last the power falls to 
the Saxons. The book is, however, too 
close a study forthe ordinary student, and 
too full of the fruits of prolonged investi- 
gation to be treated justly in the space we 
can give it. 

Biological Lectures Delivered at the Ma- 
rine Biological Laboratory of Wood’s Holl 
in the Summer Session of 1890. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston. $1.25.) This course of lectures, while 
not designed to be exhaustive, was made 
systematic as far as this, that they were de- 
signed .to serve the higher and more general 
needs of the science by bringing specialists 
intu mutual relations with each other. 
The lectures are two in number and are 
“The Most Important Need of American 
Biology,’’ and ‘‘The Naturalist’s Occupa- 
tion,” both by C. O. Whitman; ‘‘Some 
Problems of Annelid Morphology,’ E. B. 
Wilson; *‘ The Gastrwa Theory and its Suc- 
cessors,”” J. P. McMurrich; ‘* Weismann 
and Maupas on the Origin of Death,” Ed- 
ward G. Gardiner; ‘‘ Evolution and Hered- 
ity,’’ Henry Fairfield Osborn; “The Rela- 
tionshigs of Sea-spiders,” T. H. Morgan; 
**On Caryokinesis,’”’ S. Watase; ‘‘ The Ear 
of Man,” Howard Ayers; and ‘‘ The Study 
of Ocean Temperaturesand Currents,” Wil- 
liam Libbey, Jr. 


The Voicein Speech and Song. By Theo- 
dore E. Schmauk. (John B. Alden, New 
York. $1.00.) The view given in this very 
pleasing volume of the human voice is one 
to commend it to all who love the arts of 
speech and song. Itis not a manual for 
technical drill, nor does it dwell on the 
pointe that must be attended to in the 
training of the voice nor the methods for 
producing the best elocution. It is rather a 
detailed study of the voice in its finished and 
most developed state. kn other words the 
author looks at elocution from the fine art 
rather than from the technical point of 
view. His book is marked with good sense, 
close observation, and an inspiring and 
catching enthusiasm. 


A Look Upward, by Susie C. Clark, can- 
not be truthfully called a book of much 
worth, but it may, if not taken seriously, 
serve to amuse anidle reader. A fair guess 
at its spirit may be made after reading this 
extract from page 58: 

* Matter is therefore spirit solidified, tempo 
rarily, and thought is the connecting energy, 
constituting thus a trinity of expression.” 
Speaking of Darwin our author says: 

** He read the reverse side of the picture, the 
copy instead of the original negative.”’ 

She defines herself thus: 

“Spiritual science is really Theosophy 
demonstrated and applied; it is the practicali- 
zation ot at—one—ment with the Divine.” 

If the reader desires more of such stuff let 
him get the book. (Lee & Shepard. $1.25.) 


Christianity and Some of its Evidences 





is the modest title given by the Hon. Oliver 





Mowat, Premier of Ontario, to a recent ad- 
dress given by him at the request of the 
Society of Christian Endeavor. It is open- 
minded, healthy and strong, and in tone 
beth convincing and persuasive, a pleasing 
little book to read and a suggestive one to 
think over. (Williamson & Co., Toronto.) 
The New Reformation is a Lay Ser- 
mon by an unknown auther, who, taking a 
hopeful and Christian view of the future 
shows what the coming century will be 
from his point of view as against agnostics, 
Bellamy et id genus omne. (Published by 
Prognostic, New York, P. O ) 


From Chas. E. Merrill & Co. (New York. 
$1.00), we have an extremely interesting 
Album for the people, Portraits and Auto- 
graphs, edited by W. T. Stead, editor of the 
Pall Mali Gazette, in aid of the new Review 
of Reviews, which, under his management, 
has attained the astonishing circulation of 
more than 100,000 per month. This collec- 
tion contains 136 portraits and autographs 
of distinguished persons who have written 
or subscribed for the Review of Reviews, 
and makes an interesting miscellaneous 
gallery of living celebrities. 


The Rev. W. Muss-Arnolt, Ph.D., has 
published in pamphlet form his sharply 
critical review of Kluge’s Etymologisches 
Worterbuch der Deutschen Sprache. 
Seventy pages are devoted to a minute 
criticism of the derivations of this diction- 
ary, especially those from Oriental lan- 
guages. . 





LITERARY NOTES, 


THE March number of Current Lit- 
erature, with its usual soft paper and easy 
print, has an unusually attractive contents. 





...-Col. Richard Malcolm Johnston’s short 
stories are to be published by Appleton in 
their Town and Country Library, under the 
title ‘‘ The Primes and their Neighbors.’’ 


--»-Mr. James Lane Allen has collected 
his short stories in a volume which Harper 
& Brothers will bring out under the title 
“Flute and Violin, and Other Stories of 
Old Kentucky.” 


----A “Life of Frederick Douglass” is 
announced by Funk & Wagnalls. This 
book will be of great interest, as Mr. Doug- 
lass has long been looked upon as the best 
representative of his race in America. 


....-A timely book for the centenary of 
the death of John Wesley is a life of the 
great preacher, to be issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. This book will be the second 
in the series of English Leaters of Relig- 
ion, the first having been devoted to Cardi- 
nal Newman. 


...-Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce 
a volume of ‘Essays on the Constitu- 
tional History of the United States,” by 
graduates and former members of Johns 
Hopkins University, edited by Prof. Frank- 
lin Jameson, of Brown University. They 
treat of the period from 1775 to 1789. 


...-The Insurance World (Pittsburgh) 
has issued its comparative Fire Insurance 
chart for 1891. It is a handy little volume 
of pocket size, givingthe principal figures 
for five years for each company. It looks 
well, and we should be willing te accept 
its accuracy on faith in the excellent jour- 
nal which putsit forth. 


....The friends of the late Prof. Richard 
Henry Mather, D.D., of Amherst College, 
have published a memorial of him prepared 
by his associate, Professor Frink. Pro- 
fessor Mather graduated at Amherst Col- 
lege in the class of 1857, having dropped a 
year in college for a visit to Greece with his 
uncle, Prof. W. M. Tyler. Two years after 
graduation he became connected as a 
teacher with Amherst College, and re- 
mained there until his death, thirty-one 
years later. His life was given to the study 
of Greek. But he was net simply an ad- 
mirable teacher, he was a most acceptable 
preacher, and refused many calls to the 
pastorat2, and a lover of the fine arts, and 
has leit his impress upon the college in one 
of the finest collections of casts of classical 
statuary that exist in thecountry. In his 
death Amherst lost one of the most useful 
men connected with its history. 


-..-In The Arena for March there is a 
paper on “The Malungeoas,” a strange, 
wild people dwelling in the mountains of 
Eastern Tennessee,neither Indian nor Negro 
nor half-breed. They have existed here for 
no one knows how long, and they come no 
one knows whence, tho it is probable that 
they are of Portuguese extraction. They 
are described as shiftless, inhospitable and 
suspicious, far inferior to the mountaineers 
around them. The Rev. Charles F. Deems 
discusses Evolution and Morality; and the 
Rev. Howard MacQueary writes of “Shel- 
ley, the Skeptic,” a tolerant, sensible paper, 
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Prof. Alfred Hennequin, author of a volume 
on play-writing, contributes an article on 
the drama of the future, in which he par- 
ticularly criticises Ibsen and his followers. 
It would seem that Shakespeare is safe for 
some time yet. Mr. Albert Ross has some- 
thing to say about ‘‘ What is Immoral in 
Literature.” 


..-Here comes the March Atlantic with- 
out a single line of poetry. To be sure the 
other magazines often appear withont any 
poetry, but then they print verses which 
are often an apology for that rare ani al- 
most fabulous commodity. But here Mr. 
Scudder has actually dared to issue his cor- 
rect journal with no excuse whatever. 
Perhaps, with a view to the greatest good 
of the greatest number, heis right after 
all, and it is only the mongers of verse who 
are to be pitied. If there is anything that 
could compensate one for a new poem, a 
poem that is a poem, it is Miss Agnes Rep- 
plier’s heretical apology for ‘* Pleasure in 
Art.” She contends (if so delightful an es- 
sayist may be said to “contend” in any- 
thing) that pleasure and not ethical teach- 
ing is the true end and aim of art. She 
even ventures to prefer Keats to Dr. Ibsen, 
and thinks Shelley, with his superb wrath, 
something too much of the pamphileteer. 
She comes to the rescue of those poor, shy 
mortals who have been loving beauty in 
secret ia these days of insistent ‘‘ purpose 
in Art.’’ Her essay is worthy of gratitude 
from all such; and indeed it may be taken 
as an index of the quality of The Atlantic, 
with its regard for only what is truly best 
in letters. Would there were more of this 
** heresy”’ abroad! 


.... We learned last week, as our edition 
was going to press of the sudden, death of 
our honored triend John Wiley, the veteran 
publisher and efficient trustee of the 
Amer'can Home Missionary Society and 
Congregations! Union. The house of 
John Wiley & Sous is the oldest in 
its line in New, York. John Wiley was 
born in Flatbush, October 4th, 1808, aod 
had he lived until this week he would have 
rounded out eighty-three and one-half 
years. At the age of seventeen he first put 
his ’preatice hand to the business which oc- 
cupied him through life in his father’s store 
on Union Square. Later he became a part- 
ner in the firm which then did business 
under the title of Wiley, Lane & Co., and 
afterward passed successively through the 
titles of Wiley & Putnam, and John Wiley 
to the firm John Wiley & Sons—which was 
so long one of the familiar decorations of 
the Mercantile Library Building until it 
was taken down Jast year. In 1833 Mr. 
Wiley was married t» Miss Osgood, with 
whor he lived a long and hap)y life, until 
she died about a year ago; not, however, 
until they had reached and well passed 
their golden anniversary. Until 1851 Mr. 
Wiley’s home was in this city where, in ad- 
dition to his large-minded and large-hearted 
business enterprise he had been active in 
promoting the development of the Congre- 
gational churches in New York. He was 
one of the founders of the Pilgrim 
Church and a member of its original 
bench of Deacons. Removing to Orange 
Valley he took an active part in the founda- 
tion of the Congregetional Church there 
which afterward grew into happy fame 
under the gracious ministry of the Rev. 
George Blagden Bacon. Later still Mr. 
Wiley took an active part in the Trinity 
Congregational Church of -East Orange, 
where he was living at the time of his 
death. He was an efficient trustee on the 
Board of two Congregational Societies, 
to which be devoted himself to the last 
moment, as is pathetically indicated by a 
document bearing his signature and in- 
doisement which reached us after his death 
and must have been executed so shortly 
previous as toindicate that this Home Mis- 
sionary business was among the latest 
concerns which engaged his attention. 


His cornection with authors led him 
to take a large interest in whatever cvn- 
cerned them. For furty years vor more 
he has raised his voice tor the iuternational 
copyright which as yet has won only scant 
and Selaying recoguition. Mr. Wiley 
leaves three sons and two daughters, all 
married and living near his late home in 
the Oranges. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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uoroe. Illustrated. Baxiie pp, vi, 385. The 
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By James Bald win. 


pet Graded Selections. Gai. pp. 240, 
BOTS. girs gevertarteeeeence eters enriereee : 
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English Classics for School Reading. Tales 
™y rom Sh hakespeure’s Tragedies. Be r Charles 
and Mary Lamb. Edited; with By 
William J. Rolte, Litt. D. 7x5, pp. se 233. 
The same........ Reodcchentes «Seadebuscsscebabdse 
The Sendqny Seuiee of Latin Classics. iy. 

Land XXII. Eaited on the 

of Wolffin’ ‘3 Edition = introduction and 
Maps, By John K. A.M., Associate 

Professor of Latia R Berceeate Colle; 

gx, ton and New York: 


Leach, Bhewell Se EE snchacocoscessdecer t 


Longmans’ Primary School Grammar. 
vid Salmon. OGx>. pp. iv,124. New Your: 
Laagmans, SEE EE Ws ccncesagecnccespececsecs 


536x384. pp- xxiv. 4 
Casse | Publishing pea Gegesabdepeabccesence 
The “Unknown” Sieeesy. Mademoiselle Ixe. 
By Lanoe Faiconer. 7x4, pp. 18. The 
BEsecccs sacdvccgeanovassasssaesicccsceseee ood 
Atman. The Documents in a Strange Case. 
By Francis Howard Williams, 744x5, pp. x, 
30S BO BOEMO. coccccccecdcocssccccesesesocesocs 


At Brown’s. An Adirondack + pat 4 By Jean 
Kate Ludium. 74,xi, pp. 41. New York: 
BEURC © HAtOG...... cccccccccccccccccsccccccosccs 

Primitive Folk. Studies in Com 
nology. By Elie Rielus. 7 
New York: Scribner & Welford.............. 


Index to uy * 8 History of the Jewish Peo- 
le in the Time ef Christ. Translated by 
— a BM, M.A. =o. pp. 9. The 

The Landscape and Pastorial "Palnters of Hol- 

land, Ruisdael, Hobbema, Cuijp, Potter. 
= youn © andall. 344x544, pp. xii, 176. The 








A stemnite of George Cruikshank. By Frederic 
G. Stephens. And an Essay on the Genius 
of Crvfikshank. By William pabepence 
Thackeray. 734x5\, pp. xii, 144. The same. 

Lessons in Astronomy. Including Urany; 
phy. A Brief Introductory Course ith- 

out Mathematics. For Use in Schuols and 
seminaries. By Charles A. Younoge, Ph.D., 
L 744x544, pp. ix, 357. Boston: Ginn & 

Hygienic Paystolesy. A Text Book for Use in 
Schoo By D. F. Lincoln, M.v. 74¢x5i¢, 
pp. iv, "ae. RR RE ii han 

On the Structure and Distribution of Coral 
Reefs. ay Charies Darwin. Edited with 
an Iatroductuion by Joseph W. Williams. 
Pan pp. xxiv, 278. New York: A. Lovell 

Si aa Ww. M. Thackeray. 4 Herman Meri- 
vale and Frank T. Marziah. 7x5, pp. 7a, 
GER, FRO GMBecccsecsscccccedecscdecs & 00 be 

Questions of the Day Series. No.LXX{. The 
Death Penaity. A Consideration of the Ob- 


jections to Capital Punishment, with a 
— ter on War. By Andrew é Palm. 
» pp. wee, 241. New Yerk: G. P. Pat- 


nam’s seer eeeeeeereens cae seeesesersee Sees 


A Pom oatiy ne: on the Comvaiga and Battle of 
Macassas of July, 1861. ‘Together = a 
gy et on the Art of War. By Gen. G. 

> eanregene 844x544, pp. xiv, isn The 
eae - Philip Dormer, Fourth Earl of Ches- 
tertiela, to and ow 
first edited — the originals with a 
Memoir of Lord Chester field. By the Earl of 
Carnarvon. Wich Portraits and ene. 
Authorized american Edition. xI54. 
two volumes. Volume !, pp. xx, 239. Vol. 
If, pp. xv, 295. BP in odecnnss cascacocence 
The yixin s in Western Christendom, A.D. 
888. By C, &. Keary, M.A., 'F8.0. 
witb Maps and Tables. 8x . Dp. xi, 571. 

BROAD s 0 csece! ccd! cc cccscesen cocccesescceeses 

The Message of Jesus. To Men of Woah, By 
Rev.George D. Herron. 654x444, pi New 
Sala and Chicago: The Piemine Pin. aievell 





Siemnies Douglass: The Colore1 Orator. B 
Frederic May Holland. nonin. pp. vi, 423. 
New York: tone Ege ge. « epenncn 


A @uide-book to the Poetic and Dramatic 
Works of Robert Browning. By George 
Willis Cooke. 8x5, pp. xvi, 450. he same 


A Sappho of Green Springs. and Other Stories. 
By Bret Harte. 74x35, pp. 24. The same. 
From Over the Border; of Llge on the Normal 

site of Man. By h. 7445, pp. 
vi, 238. © nicage, lL: Sanco H. Kerr & Co. 
Pulpit, Pew and Platform. By the Rev. H. M. 
Wharton, D.D. i}¢xo4. pp. vi, 242. Balti- 
more, Md.: Wiarton. Barron & Co......... . 
Fri Dagmar’s Son. urvivor of the “ Dan- 
mar By_J qulia. sieNatr Wright. 7igx5, 
pp. vi, 48. New York: The National ‘Tem- 
perance Society and Publication House...... 
a of the Amertere  Regeaten. S34 x53¢, 
pp. 288. Washington, D.C.: Department we 
state. Bureau of the American Republics. 
The Amante. A Lyrical Drama. By Virna 
oods. x4. pp. 73. Meadville. Fene.: 
Fiood «Vv BOCA. cocccccccces:s+ seccccess 
The Theological Education. Edited by the 
Rev. W. Kobertson Nicoil, M.A., LL.D. an 
Introduction tothe Old Testament By the 
Rev. Charlies H. H. Wright, D.D., Ph.v. 
T4gx444, Dp. Xvi, 226, New York: Thomas 
Wee cnccspexsescecSecascoedevesssacescosees 
Helps in Teaching Reading. By Martha 8S. 
Hussey. 7542454, pp. xii, 126. Boston: D. 
BAERS OB. cccccsitese, cncese vestccccosaccese 
Pitt Press Mathematical Series. Euclid’s Ele- 
ments ot ——— Edited for the syndics 
of the Press. . M. ei Or, M.A., Fel- 
low and formeciz oe of rinity ¢ Colteze, 
Cambrid f°. I-IV. 7x43, pp. xii, S26. 
Books II! and LV, Dp. 3 $26. Camobridge, ing- 
lana: The University Press.................... 


Pitt Press Series. An Apotogic. for Poetrie. By 
Sir Phillip Sidney. ited for the Syndics 
of the University Press. (From the Text of 
1595), with Notes, illustrations and Glossary. 
By Evelyn 5. Shuckburgh, M.A. 634x5, pp. 
ely SE BEM cccvcccesccetpsccecéccs 
Woman’s Work in America. Edited ay A 2“- 
Nathan Meyer. he an Introduction 
Julia Wara Howe. Kee ta Pp. viti, 457. wey 
Week: Terr TTS BOS. ccscwce cccccccccsccccs 
Two Soldiers one Seinen May ane 
weve. Br O aptain Charles King, U.s 
x44. Dp. “Philadelphia, Penn.: 2 B 
Lippincott o owerecotevcesecccorsceseusecesoese 
Dramatic Sketches and Poems. 4 Louis J. 
Black. 744x544, pp. 220. The sam 
Bohemia and other Poems. 4 “Isabella ?. 
Aitken. 7x45, pp. 100. The same............ 
Emma Dunaing Banks's Guitars haere neond 
and Lesson lalks. 4x5, Pp. vi, 168. New 
York: kdgar 8S. Werne 
Two Curgme-lhagreghe, "Mow 1 Lay Me, and 
The Choir Boys irs. J. Pauline Sunter. 
In mats. 21x15. New York: Frederick A. 


OUNCE. TENG cy cancenesces. sccecCeoces ce 
The a and Lulu Books. ghutin’s Geet, pp. 
Kitty’s Robins, y's Scrap 


itt 
Book. pp. 214. The * WRitte i Rabble, PP. 240 
Toutou and Pussy, Bp. 243. i 
Grandmamma, pp. B 
thews, author of the “ Uncle —~ eeneeseae 
Books.” 4x4. The sume. 
Bessie Bradford’s Prize. The Third ‘sais of 
Sequels to ** The Bessie Books.” wes Jonnah 
H. Matthews. Illustrated by W. St. Johu 
Harper. 634x5, pp. %6. The saMe............ 
Lorie, Selected from the Works of A. Marv 
. Robinson. (Madame James Darmesteter.) 
| Series. 749x444, pp. viii, 159. The 


A Joyous Eogter, A “Screen” Easter Gavé. 


Forms and Meth 

— Her Culenies, and Fore 
tries. With an Introduction on the jon 
of Popalar Government over the Surface of 
the Globe, ge = the awe and Extent of 
Interpati By Lewis Ser- 
gent. Th ind Edition. 8x54. DD. vil, 54. The 
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National Life and Thoughts of the Yeatous Na- 
Gass throughout the Worid. Series of 
resses. By Eiriker = ER M.A.. 
Prof, J. E. Thorold Rogers; J. Theodore 
Bent: F. H.Groome; Mrs. Cunningham ase, 
ham; Prof. Pulazky: W. R. Morfeil, M.A., 
and others. 9x6. pp. 414. The same......... . 800 
The. Little Sunbeams Series. Pora’s Motto, pp. 
287. fe’s —~ Wy PP, 238. Lily Nor- 
ues Enemy. pp Jessie’s Parrot, P- 
Housekecpl eye ta B Jvanan’ 
ous jeheonl ne. D x4 S) 
H. M Tx¢ The same. Per set.. 600 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Leading New Books 


The Makers of Modern English. 








A Popular Handbook to the Greater Poets of 
the Century. By W. J. DAWSOX, author of The 
Threshold of Manhood. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

Mr. Dawson’s treatment of the subject is fresh, 
strong, and luminous. Students of the great Nine- 
teenth Century Poets will welcome this handbook as 
a vade mecum in the field it so thoroughly covers, 


History of the American Episcopal 
Chap. 





From the Planting of the Colonies to the End of 
the Civil War. By Rev. 8.D. McCoNNELL, D.D. 
8vo, cloth, $2; half calf or balf morocco, $3. 


“We congratulate the author on giving us the most 


brilliant history of the Episcopal Church, and the 
most readable that has ever appeare.t.’ Southern 


Churchman, 
A Second Series of Tuck's “ Hand- 
book of Biblical Difficulties.” 


Uniform with the first series. vo, cloth, $2.50. 


The Handbook of Biblical Difficulties supplies a help 
wich all intelligent and devout Bib e readers have 
loug felt the seed of—namely, a manual which takes 
the various difficulties they meet with inread!ng the 
Word of God and gives a reasonable solution of them 
in an intelligent manner, without evasion of that 
which ts difficait, or which may seem contradictory. 


7 . It supolie: a  ecemeend and widely felt 
want.’ —Christian Chronic 


*,.* Copies mailed, post-p ui 1, apon receipt of price. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 








“ 





NOW READY. 
** Infinite Riches in a Little Room.” 


Cassell's Pocket Guide to Europe. 


EDITION FOR 1891. 
Planned by E. C. STEDMAN, of ew York; vom- 
piled by EDWARD KING, of Paris; revised by M. 
F. SWEETSER, of Boston, 1 vol., leather bind- 
ing, price, $1.50. 
It is accurate, its maps are clear and legible, and 
its information tull ana exact.— Keston Transcript. 


Its handy form. large type, frequent maps (cro 
folding) and flexible binding are among its mek ne 
ous points.— Nation, N. Y. 


The best of the kind published.— Bulletin, Phila. 


The ** Unknown ” Library. 


A new series which promises to be one of the suc- 
cesses of the year. The stories are written by well- 
known writers who prefer for the nonce to write over 
a pseudonym. The books are longand narrow, just 
the right shape to slip readily into the pocket of a 
Man or woman’s coat, and they are bound in flexi- 
ble cloth and ornamented with a chaste design. 
the type islarge and the margin xzenerous. The 
first volume in the * Unknown ” Library is: 


MADEMOISELLE IX, 


By LANOE FALCONER. Cloth, 50ceuts, 


**Mademoiselle Ixe” is the story of a Russian 
Nihilist, told with snch strength and power asto 
hold the reader spellbuad. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 











Cassell Publishing Company 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


R RTE Amonthly for home and school, 
KINDE GA s science lessons, stories, games. 
occupations, etc. invaluable fur primary teachers and 
mothers. $1.50a goon, Samete cong —, 
Rpestatt poonene for mary Sunday Sche 
Stockham & Co.. 161 LaSalle St., Chicago. 








Rare Wesleyana, Etc. 
A VALUABLE SET. 


WESLEYAN METHODIST MAGAZINE: a complete 
set of this famous periodical from its commen e- 
ment as “The Arminian Mag:zine” in 1778 to 
car mp Nag 88 thick ‘tela. 8vo, half calf 

erent styles of — , = fine order, 
rtion being Tate, 
FJ 
ESLEY FAMILY (with | ane: LER 8vo. rir w. 
ae LIFE OF J. WESLEY. 2 vols. svo. 
2 00. 
WESLEY’S CHURCH HISTORY. (1781.) 


JACKSON’S LIFE OF C. WESLEY. 8vo. $2.0v. 
Early Minutes, Disciplines, ane aan rare works 
in Methodist History aud wud Blograph 


TIBBALS BOOK C CO., New York. 


BWSPAPES. pveasigine. 
LT Ree 30 Cents. 
a. P. ROWELI & Spruce Street, N. Y. 


PULPIT FURNITURE. 
| Send for Circulars 

| J. & R. LAMB, 

} 59 Carmine Street, New York. 


4 vols. 





























THE JOURNAL OF SIR WAL- 
TER SCOTT, 1825-1832. From 
the original manuscript at Abbotsford, 
with Two Portraits and engraved Title- 
pages. Two volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt lops, $7.50. 


LONDON LETTERS, ANDSOME 
OTHERS. By George W. Smalley, 
London Correspondent’ of the New 
York Tribune. Two volumes, 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut .Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$6.00. 


THE QUEEN’S PRIME MINIS- 
TERS. A New Series of Political 
Biographies. Edited by Stuart J. 
Reid. The Volumes will contain Photo- 
gravure Portraits after Paintings by 
eminent artists, and will be published 
at periodical intervals. Pcst 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.00 per volume. Now ready: 
LokD BEACONSFIELD; Lorp MBL- 
BOURNE; SIR ROBERT PEEL. 





CURIOSITIES OF THE AMERI- 
CAN STAGE. By Laurence Hut- 
ton. With copious and characteristic 1l- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


STROLLS BY STARLIGHT 
AND SUNSHINE. Written and 
lilustrated by William Hamilton Gib- 


son. Royal 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Gilt 
Edges, $3.50. 





THE TSAR AND HIS PEOPLE; 
OR, SOCIAL LIFEIN RUSSIA. 
By Melchior de Vogué and Theodore 
Child. Profusely Illustrated from 
drawings by T. De Thulstrup and 
others, and from photographs. Square 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3.00. 


-_ 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, 
D.C.L., Author of ‘The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic,” etc., ete.. Edited by 
George William Curtis. With Por- 
trait: 2 vols. (Ina Box.) Royal 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$7.00; Half Calf, $11.50, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 
Any of the above works will be sent by mail, postag 
prepaid, to any purt of the United States, Canada or 

Mevico, on receipt of the price. 
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Drummond's New Work. 
PAX VOBISCUM. 


IBy Henry Drummond. 


----The second of the series of 
which ‘The Greatest Thing in the 
World”’ is the first. Leatherette, 
gilt top; price, 35 cents.... 


“ The want of connection between the great words 
of religion and every-day life has bewildered and 
discouraged all of us. Christianity possesses the no- 
blest words in the language; its literature overflows 
with terms expressive of the greatest and happiest 
moods which can till the soul of man. Rest, joy, 
peace, faitn, love, light—these words occur with such 
persistency in hymas and prayers that an observer 
might think they formed the staple of Christian ex- 
perience.” —From Author's Introduction. 

* The volume is smali, but mighty in power, and its 
influence will be wide. 


“It is impossibie to read any=ning from the pen of 
Henry Drummond and not feel quickened and en- 
lightened.”—Southern Christian Advocate, Dec. 25th 
1590. 


For sale by all booksellers. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 
4 AND 16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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American PUb'g Co. Uartford.C Boston, $.L0US. 


March 5, 1891. 


CHOICE BOOKS, 











March 5, 1891. 


Macmillan & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


By the late Bishop Lightfoot. 


Sermons Preached at St. 
Paul's, 


By JOSEPH BARBER LIGHTFOOT, D.D., late 
Bishop of Durham. 12mo, $1.75. 








By the Same Author. 
Leaders of the Northern 
Church. 


lgmo. $1 50. 

“Especially is it suited to the younger students of 
English Church History, for it would be hard to di- 
rect them to any volume equally simple and beauti- 
ful in style, in which so much is briefly told that it is 
not only important but necessary to know. In its 
200 pages we are carried back over a period of more 
than thirteen centuries, to days and people of such 
far-distant ages asto seem visionary and unreal to 
American citizens and American churchmen. And 
yet the story is of our own spiritual ancestry and of 
our own kith and kin.”’--Churchman. 





Now Ready. Voll. 8vo, $5.00. 


A History of Roman Litera- 
ture. 


By WILHELM SIGMUND TEUFFEL. Revised 
and Enlarged by LUDWIG SCHWABE. 


Authorized translation trom the Fifth German Edi- 
tion by GrorGe G. W. WAnRR, M.A., Professor of 
Classical Literature in Kings College, London. 

Vol. I—The Republican Period. Svo, $5.00. 





New and Cheaper Edition. 


A History of the Later Roman 
Empire. 


From Arcadins to Irene, A.D. 395-800. By 
JOHN B. Bury, M.A. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 
gilt tops, in box, $6.00. 


“There is room for this scholarly work. The 
course of history is followed patiently to the close of 
the eighth century, when with the beginning of the 
Holy Roman Empire inthe West, our author holds 
that the time has come, for the first,to speak of the 
Eastern Roman Empire. Tnen he clocesthis :vork 
with an admirable summary. The chapters through- 
out this work on morals and manners, church and 
ecclesiastical questions, show both discernment and 
fairness, while the chapters on literature in the sev- 
eral periods present the author at his very best ’’— 
Post-Graduate and Wowster Quarterly. 


Roman Literature in Relation 
to Roman Art. 


By the Rev. RoBERT BURN. M.A, With il- 
lustrations. 12mo, $2.25. 


“The profound and accurate scholarship of Dr. 
Burn shows on every page. Only one of bis abilities 
and attainments could have performed a work so 
successfully. The volume is profusely ilipstrated, 
the admirable pictures being almost entirely repro- 
ductions from the best photographs. The volume is 
another witness to the great advance in interest in 
and appreciation of the Latin and Greek classics.”— 
Journal of Education. 


MACMILLAN & CoO., 


112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


John Wesley 


is the subject of an interesting 








biographical article, which, with 
illustrations, forms the Suppwe- 


MENT to this week’s number of 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
Bishop VINCENT, 


The Chautauqua Chancellor, 


in a letterto Judge TOURGEE, Feb. 4, 1891, says! “You 
have written a gieat book in Murvale Eastman. it 
should be read as widely as a A Fool’s Errand, for it 
m8 better, stronger, riper book. Itis vastly sut rior 
Looking Backward, since it makes every reader 
ook Christ-ward. itis.a wise, hopetul artistie Cnris- 
tian story, with a broad basis of the soundest sense. 
wish every minister, ever 
rn and every political economist would 
read it. It has inspired me. i thank you with 
all my heart for writing it.” 





“IT have read it with intense interest. The pes is 
powerfully written.”"—U. 8S. Senator WM. P. F 

“Sitting up to read it at one sitting—a osieudinaantih 
poe 1 rarely pay any novel.”—-LYMAN ABBOTT, 


“Not to have read it will soon be an humble con- 

fession.’’— Baltimore Methodist. 

Maurvale Eastman: Christian Socialist. 
A Novel, by ALBION W. TOURGEE. 545 pp. Cloth 
decorated, $1.50. Of all Booksellers. 

Advance Sheets of An Artist’s Story of the 
Great War. With Forbes’s Etchings, now on 
exhibition at 30 Lafayette Place. By Subscription, 

Send for Circular giving “Instances, How it Sells 
tseit.” 
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oe A Stoey for for Boys 


S " ane BY 

sn % a ELLEN LE GARDE 

“ny a? ea pont 
a A STORY of real pluck and enterprise. How Jim 
x worked against obstacles, early and late, as a 
newsboy, express boy and a dusiness boy, to earn 

SS sufficient money to pay for his Bicycle. Finely /lus- 
trated. 

Thes Story sent Free of Charge 
SV to any boy (or girl) who will send us the names and 
SY addresses of five other boys (or girls). Address 
S CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


AS TATA AAAAT ATA AMATO 
BRADSTREET’S 
Fine Bindings in Leather 


A 





SPECIALTY. 
Prints, Etc., Cleaned, Mounted and Inlaid. 
THE BRADSTEET Cv., 279 Broadway, New York. 


A. H MACY & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 13th to 14th Street. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 


THE ALLEN REPRINT, INCLUDING FIVE 
VOLUMES OF AMERICAN SUPPLE- 
MENT, MAKING 30 VOLUMES IN ALL, 
BOUND IN HALF RUSSIA, 


$39.66 sor. 


SET. 


25 VOLUMES (SAME AS ORIGINAL | $33. 1 6 
ENGLISH EDITION) . 


“It Sets People Talking” 


O ARE OUR CONTRIBUTORS! Literatevrs, Capitalists, Cowbous, Scouts, Miners 
indies in other words, people who are familiar whereof they write, and tell their stories in their 
own quaint way. You cannot afford to miss this. 


20 GEMSTONES FROM THE ROCKIES. 
Free with tHE Great Divine. 


20 finely cut and polished Gemstones given free as 2 premiumf{to each new 
yearly su riber, as follows: 



















Cameo, Mosaic, for Sleeve-Buttons, 
Goldstone, Carnelian, Montana Moss Agate, 
Tiger-Eye. Jewel Onyx, Agates, for Sleeve-Buttons, 
Bleodstone. Tree Agate, Green Moss Agate, 


Green Crocidelite, 
Pink Crecidolite, Petrified Wood. 


ch Gemstone is honestly worth 50c.,and seme cannot be boucht for 

ad a h of any jeweller, and the total value is over $19. You naturally 

“Can this be true?” We ) posmesenty guarantee to refund your money if 

bot are not fully satisfied. rreason for offering this costly premium is: 

Wwe must advertise Set others | to adrertise with us,and by this method we will 

have a national ctreulation quicker than by any other method that we know of, 
and our conclusions are based on facts by trial experiments. 

She Great Divide for March will contain an ‘Art Supplement 

worthy of framine, an Aquarelle in 7 colors of the famous Indian chief, 


4 . , SITTING BUL & ? ° 
2 
n- 
ems, oo ‘Gola tae Siiver are ‘otnee. Lo —_ descriptive 
eral, 6 and bovis ina 
most elegant manner. Sample copy only Pow sa ‘Sond oN * . D LA“ 
to-day for a year's subscription, and the 
wil! be sent, pos! paid, same day your order is Moar 
Testimovials.—* Gems received, gems indeed. »_Prof, J, W. H. Canoll, N. Y. College of aiiteslens. etc. 


“ Lhave received r little cabinet of cut stones. which are gems intheir way, The wonder is how you 
can afford t them at Fa yh md *—Dr. J. H, Chapin, tt. Lawrence University, Meri fen, Conn. 


Always address THE GREAT DIVIDE 1624 Larimer Street DENVER, Colorado. 


Agates, for Sleve-Buttons. 
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D. APPLETON & C0.’S 


NEWEST PUBLICATIONS. 








THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS. 


A PLEA FOR LIBERTY: 


With an Introduction by Mr. HERBET SPEN. 
CER. 

An Argument against Socialism and Social- 
istic Legislation. 

Including Essays by Mr. GEORGE HOWELL, 
M.P., Hon. AUBERON HERBERT, Mr. W. 
C. Crorts, Rev. B. H. ALForD, Mr. 
ARTHUR RAFFALOVICH, Mr. W. DONIs- 
THORPE, Mr. EDMUND VINCENT, Mr. T. 
MACKAY and others, 


Edited by THOMAS MACKAY, 


Author of “I'he Eaglish Poor.’’ 
One volume, 8vo Cloth. $2 25 


“ Nothing could be more convincing : nd entities 
than Mr. Spencer’s comparison of societ under ihe 
rule of voluntary co.opers%tion and society in the 
bonds of svctalistic or compuisorv co-operation. 
The socialistic ifea is vitiated by its inherent ten- 
dency to tyranny.”’— From the Siturday Review. 

“This collection of essays will not be written in 
vaio; assuredly they wil do something, as the 
editor hopes, * to eniarge the atmosphere of liberty,’ 
to keep alive the true idea of freedom which seems 
in danger of being submerged by democracy.”’— 
From the London Times, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
THE EARTH: 


A Popular Account of Geological History. 





By Rev. H. N. Hutcurnson, B.A., F.G.S 
With 27 Illustrations. Crown §8vo. 
Cloth. $1 5v, 


“The scarcity of popular works on Geology at the 
present time has induced the writer to put together 
this little book, in the hope that it may supply a 
want.’’— From the Preface. 


* Delightfully written and thoroughly accurate.”— 
Science- Gossip, 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
LE CONTE’S 


ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


With new plates, new illustrations, new 
matter fully revised to date. A ‘Text- 
Book for Colleges and for the General 
Reader. By JOSEPH LE CONTE, author 
of ‘Religion and Science,’’ etc., and 
Professor of G-ology and Natural His- 
tory ia the Uaiversity of California. 





8vo. Cloth. $4.00. 
METHOVISM AND ITS INFLUENCE 


UPON THE SOCIAL AND POLITI- 
CAL CONDITIONS OF ENGLAND. 


The great religious revival of which the 
Wesleys and Whitefield were leaders, is 
fully and finally described and analyzed in 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By W. EF. H. LECKY. 
Complete in eight volumes, covering the 
History of England in the Bigh- 
teenth Century. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, per volume, #2.25 


half calf, $36.00 per set. 


D. APPLETON &CO ,Publishers, 
1,3 & 5 BoxyD STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Famous Woman. 


SUSANNA WESLEY. 








By Exiza CLARKE. Famous Women Series. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.00. ‘- 


“Mrs. Susanna Wesley very properly cumes into 
this series, not only because she was a remarkable 
woman herself, but because she was the mother of 
John and Charlies Wesiey. . . . She was a tal- 
ented, devoted, Christian mother, who trained her 
two boys into men of world-wide reputation. .” .¢. 
The author of this book truly says: ‘ Boys usually re- 
produce vividly the characteristics of their mothers: 
sointhe person of Susanna Wesley we should seek 
the hidden springs of the boundless energy and 
grasp of mind that made her son stand out so promi- 
nently ssa manof mark among his fellows.’. .-.. %¢ 
It is well, therefore, that the story of Susanna Wes- 
ley’s life should be told, in order that the world may 
know how much it is indebted to the mother of Jobn 
and Charles Wesley; and it is well told by the au- 
thor.” —Utica Press. 





At all the bookstores. 


Maiied, postage paid, on res 
ceipt of price. , 





ROBERTS BROS., Boston, 
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AN EASTER CAROL 


By PHILLIPS BROOKS, 


“ Totb, thou shalt not hold Him longer, 
Death is strong, but Life is stronger, 
Stronger than the dark, the light, 
Stronger than the wrong, the right.” 


Beautifully [Illustrated in Colors. 
Quarto, 16 pages, silver edges, $1.00, 


Besides the above we have many 
New Illustrated Booklets 
FOR 


Easter and Birthday Gifts 


which may uow be seen on our counters. 
Second Edition Now Ready. 


Forty Days with the Master. 


By Bishop HUNTINGTON. 
12mo, 319 pages, cloth, $1.00. 


The first edition was exhausted op Ash- 
Wednesday. 


“A volume which will afford peculiar help to many 
is a new book of readings arranged for the Lenten 
Bishop Huntington, entitled Forty Days 
with the Master. Dr. Huatington is one of the few 
writers of a devotional spiri: in this country. We 
have a large number of stimulating and very suggest- 
ive writers on religious tnemes, but there are few who 
have the meditative and devotional mood as Bishop 
Huntington 8 it.”—Christian Union. 

“People who are jooking out for Lenten reading 
will be wise if they secure ‘ Forty Days with the Mas- 
ter,’ which is in every way a model of what such pop- 
ular manuals should be.” —Chur:hman. 


The Light ah the World, 


AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By PHILLiPs Brooks, D.D. 

21 sermons. 12a%0, 382 pages, $1.75 

Their beauty of form, wealth of illustration, 


depth of thought, and passionate earnestness. give 
them a place almost their own among sermons.”—\N. 





Angela, 

A Sketch. By ALICE WEBER. 

16mo, half white binding, 201 pages. 
trated, $1.25. 

A pretty story. Miss Weber paints her characters 


with a skilful ana delicate hand. The book is astudy, 
and certainly an interesting one.’”’—Spectator. 


Illus- 


“Ought to b» one of the most popular books this 
season. it is thoroughly religious, without the least 
suspicion of goody-goody about it. Full of both ten- 
der and humorous little touches. The book is charm- 
ingly got up.”—Church Review. 





Miss Toosey’s Mission. 


An entirely new edition. Illustrated and 
in attractive binding, 75 cents. 
“ Will such another book as ‘Miss Toosey's Mission’ 
ever be written by any one?”’—Independent. 


NEW CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Theo- 
logical and Keligious Books at reduced 
prices, to close out ‘Salance of editions, sent free 
on application. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent by mail, prepaid, by the 
publishers, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO, 


31 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


The 
ulpit. 


A Weekly Magazine of Sermons. 















Undenominational ! 











Evangelical ! Christian ! 





ONTAINS no abridged discourses, 
but from four to six model sermons 
each week by the greatest living 

asters of pulpit oratory. 

Its English sermons are reprinted from advance, 

proofs and current numbers ot ‘‘The Christian 

World Pulpit.” by special arrangement with 

Messrs. Clarke & Co., Publishers, London. 
S2ayear. $1.10 for6 months. 60c 

for 3 months, invariably in advance. 


The Lakeside Publishing Co. 


BUFFALO, N.Y, 














41-43 Franklin St. 









SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .:::, 


Remington’s County Seat List. Pittsburzh. New Vork 





Carmina Sanctorum. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
New Booxs. 


JOHN WESLEY. 


A timely and valuable book, by Canon OVERTON 
Rector of Epworth. With Portrait and Index. 
Crown 8vo, $1.00. (Ready March lth ) 


AS ITIS IN HEAVEN. 


By Lucy LARcoM. $1.00. 


In this little book Miss Larcom embodies some re- 
flections onthe future life—refiections so fresh and 
unhackneyed and so devout, that they will Ce | 
with peculiar force and charm to all serious-minded 
readers. (Ready March \ith.) 


EASTER GLEAMS. 


Charming Easter Poems, by Lucy LAKCOM. 
cents. 


75 


Prof. A. V.G. Allen. 


THE CONTINUITY OF CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHE. A Stady of Modern Theology 
in the Light of History. Seventh Edition. 12mo, 
gilt top, $2.00. 


Washington Gladden, D.D. 
APPLIED CHRISTIANITY. Moral As- 


ts of Social Questiocs. Third Edition. $1.25 
TH E LOKD’S PRAYER, $'.00. 


William Elliot Grigis, D.D. 
THE LILY AMONG THORNS. A Study 


of the Biblical Drama entitied the song of Songs. 
$1.25; white cloth, with grit top, $1.50. 


Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus. 

THE TRANSFIGURATION OF CHRIST. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

E. Herrick. 

SOME HERETICS OF YESTERDAY. 
Tauler, Wiclif, Hus, Savonarola, Latimer, Cran- 


mer, Melanchthon,, pene, Calvin, Coiugoy, Brew- 
ster, Wesley. $1.50 


Elisha Mulford, LL.D. 


THE REPUBLIC OF GOD. 
tion. $2.00. 


Twelfth Edi- 


T. T. Munger, D.D. 

THE FREEDON OF FAITH. Sermons, 
with a prefatory essay s *The New Theology. 
Eighteenth Edition. $1.50 


ON THE THRESHOLD. For Young Peo- 
ple. Twenty-third Edition. $1.00. 


LAMPS AND PATHS. Sermons for Chil- 


dren. Eighth Edition. $1.00. 
THE APPEALTO LIFE. Sermons. Seventh 
Edition. $1.50. 


William Burnet Wright, D.D. 


ANCIENT CITIES. From the Dawn to the 
Daylight. Fifth Edition. $1.25. 
THE WORLD TO COME. Sermons witha 


remarkably snieresting and informing Lecture 
on Christmas, 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post. paid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 





ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Petrarch. 


A Sketch of His Life and Works. By 
MAY ALDEN WARD, author of “‘ Dante; A 
Sxetch of His Life and Works.” 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1 25 

A clear and well-written Life, in which the author 
commpeees ——— as the precursor of the Renais- 
sance e of the great triumvirate who 
svented the “italian language and inauguraied the 
Italian literature. 


Power Through Repose. 
By ANNIE PAYsoN CALL. 16mo. Cloth. 
Price, 31.00 

The author says: “ The literature relating to the 
care of the human body is already very extensive. 
Much has been written about the bod 


or its de- 
velopmen ruse, the creer uidanc e, 
of this machine that I wish especially to write.’ 


Positive Religion. 


Essays, Fragmentsand Hints. By JosEPu 
HENRY ALLEN, author of “Christian His- 
tory in [ts Three Great Periods,’’ etc. 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

Among fer euptocts treated may be noted the fol- 


lowing—v steligions Grow,’’* A Keligion of 
Trust,” “The Question of a Future Life aa TH 


Bright Side,” ete. 
Poems. 


By Emity Dickinson. Edited by Mabel 
Loomis Todd and I’. W. Higginson. Fourth 
edition, bound in a plain, durable style, 
and reduced in price. 16mo, Cloth, bev- 
eled boards, gilt and gilt top. Price, "31 25. 

The “White” edition is entirely exhausted, 
and will be discontinued in the future. 


At all the bookstores. Mailed, 
publishers, on receipt of price. PRRTARe BHA, by the 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


“In 
garg week. 


Darkest | 
Revs. H. M. Wharton, A. C. Barron. 


Englan a. C, Dixon, Wm. E. Hateher. Editors, 





To every ne + subscriber to the Balti- 
more Baptist,the great weekly. $1.00 
® year. Asermon from Rey. A. C. 
Dixon—the brilliant Pulpit divine of 


10 E, Fayette Street, 





A.ty BARNES &00., 901 Broedway. WeY 


WHARTON, BARRON & 00., 
Free. 


- Baltimore. Md. 


AGENTS 


(THE wavren} 
: WORLD'S == 
= RELIGIONS: 


The subject one oS oy enduring interest. 
7 Send for circulars. ~~ Correspondence solicited. 


S THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CO. 


35 Bond St.. NEW YORK. 
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THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT ROOTH KING & BRO. 22 Broad way.N.Y. 


MUSIC. 
NOW READY. 


Liviysc HYMNS, 

Compiled by Hon. JNO. Wy ANAMARRS, aiiet by 
JOHN R. SWEENEY. Mui 

For the Sabbath School, Christian Endeavor Meet- 

ings, etc.—352 Pages 

Price, 50 cents, by mail; $4.80 per doz. at Store. 

JOHN J. HOOD, 1024 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


Easter Music. 


Sing ye, Christ is Risen (Sop. or Ten.).Marsh. 50c 

















At the Lamb’s High Feast (Hymn)....Warren., 15c. 
Song of the Sparrows * ede o*,. ae 
The Three Marys “ ¢ “ 15c. 
The Lamb’s High Feast (Children's 7 

MOUUEOED ccc ccccoe <sscousescccccsoece Danks 5c. 
Lift up your heads (Oarol)............. “ 5c. 
Barly at the Tomb a ne “ 5c. 
Easter Morning De nitnmba niin « Se. 
Carel Annual No. 16, Grace Collection So. 


Liberal discount to Churches and Sunday-schools. 
Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on selection when de- 
sired. 

Catalogues free on application. 


WM. A.POND & CO., 


_25 Union Square, New York. 


EASTER MUSIC 


Of every description for the Churcu and Sunday 
School, Complete Lists mailed free to any address 
on application. ADDRESS, 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sona Music Se The John Church Co, 
wo Wabash Ave.. Chicago 19 E. 16th St., New York 








THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St.. Chicago 7% East 9rh St.. New York 
Music books for Churches, Sunday-Schools, etc. 


oe — 


of all kinds will find something 
to suit them among the following new and 
superior collections of Foreign Vocal and 
Piano Music : 


FOR PIANO. 


Piano Mosaics $1.00, Modern Classics Vol. 
2.41.00, Medern Juvenile (Classics Vol. 2 $1, 
American Artists’? Edition Album Vol. 1 
Siiects., American Artists’ Edition Album 
Vol, 2. Gicts., Paderewski Album 65 cts.. 
Wagner Album 65cts., Four Hand Album 
65 cts., Strauss Concert Album 65 cts. 


VocaAanL 


Song Mosaics for Soprano $1.00, Song Mo- 
snics for Alto $1.00, Song Mosaics for Tenor 
$1.00, Song Mosaics tor Baritone or Bass 
81.00, Modern Soprano Songs $1.00, Mod- 
ern Voeal Duets 61.00, Fifty Bass Songs $1. 

*,* Any of the above sent by mail on receipt 
ot marked price. 

List of Contents furnished on application, Send 
1octs.for sample of ** Musical Visitor” for choirs. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sone Muatle Co., The John Cherch Co, 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 19 E, 16th St., New York. 


RIRanoseR 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INST. , AND EXCHANGED. 


Sth Ave. > cor. 1 6th St., N.Y. 
EDUCATION. 


FORT EDWARD Teg BGIATE INSTI- 


A Boarding Seminary of highest grade for young 
women exclusively. Superb modern buildings, steam 
heated. with commodious and handsome Chapel, 
Pariors, Laboratory, Library, Art. Music and Class 
Rooms, Gymnasium and Literary Society Rooms, 
and ample accommodations tor about 100 students. 
besides a resident Faculty of 12. For 34th Academic 
year, beginning September Mth, $250—in halif-yearly 
prepayments—will secure board, furnished room. 
fuel. light, washing and all tuitions, except only 
Music. Art, Stenographv and Type-writing. For il- 
Justrated catalogue or for rooms, address JOS. E. 
KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


407 N.C. Y. L. 407 


Nashville (Tennessee) College for Young Ladies js 
the jeading Southern College. It has 3 buildings, 30 
teachers, officers one lecturers, 407 pupils, privileges 
in Vanderbilt, a fully equipped gy 

Send for catalogue. 


Rev. GEO. W. F. PRICE, D.D., President. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. Wisict.2ho 


Half-dozen 
best. Classical and Acadetnic 





























Schools in New Eng- 


T yment of $66 in advance wa now ovginery. 
tuition, board, wa-hing, room and ating 
pring see. beginning March 18th. mond Tore tae 


Financial. 
NO LACK OF MONEY. 
On the ist of last July the amount of 





metallic money in the United States was 





as follows: 

a thtncnccietiégeccesueesauehe $629,932 ,449 

SINE, 2.5 sccctcechhsea does sod 369,426,466 

ene BITE COREA: .....002 5 ccnvcnec cess 76,825 305 

I ba Did de a hewannin os Seoul 65,630.580 

nc caccncncntmesetakake 16,960,143 
Gi basndecdehncnndededivcesdes $1,158,774,943 


The paper currency at the same date 


was as follows: 


iid ond adh ceeansigtepee $346,681,016 
STII, cnc ee cccccrsccececcecss 56,082 
Certificates of deposit...... ee ae 12,390,000 
is saa nan nahi can nthnsinin 185,970,775 

Se cee Ae Be $545,087 ,823 


There were then uilletiadiisin $458,101,- 


730 gold certificates and silver certifi- 
cates, and there were $568,821,243 gold 
and silver coins in the Treasury. The 
total amount of currency of all sorts in 


the country in 1889 was $2,099,968,718, 
and in 1890 it was $2 170,107,136. This 
shows an increase of $70,438,418 in 1890 
over the amount in 1889. 

These figures show, beyond all reason- 
able question, that there is really no lack 
of money in this country for the conven- 
ient transaction of all its business. The 
clamor for more money is either that of 
ignorance, or that of the silver inflation- 
ists who want free coinage in the inter- 
ests of the owners of silver mines. Ifthe 
Government could by a mere fiat add 
$100,00,000 to the currency of the country, 
the general interests of the people would 
not be promoted by such a measure. The 
effect would be to inflate prices, and this 
would mean a corresponding deprecia- 
tion in the purchasing power of money. 
Money is simply the medium of con- 
ducting the exchange of commodities; 
and when a country hasa sufficient quan- 
tity conveniently to conduct these ex- 
changes, it can gain nothing by increas- 
ing the quantity. This question of quan- 
tity in a currency system that is self- 
regulating, as that of the United States 
at present is not, always regulates itself 
under the general law of supply and 
demand. Tanis is one of the great excel- 
lences. of a commercial paper currency 
issued and redeemed by banks. Such a 
currency needs no law of Congress to fix 
the amouat, since it aaturally adjusts 
itself to the demands of business, increas- 
ing or decreasing according to these de- 
mands. , 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE last week in the market has been 
a discouraging one for all concerned in 
speculation. On several days the busi- 
ness done was very little in excess of 
50,000 shares of stocks, and there were 
only four and one haif business days in 
the week. The market maintained a 
waiting attitude throughout; but in the 
adjournment of Congress we have wit- 
nessed the removal of one of the chief 
causes for hesitation. The Silver bill, 
the Shipping bill and the Lard bill, all 
of which have lately been under consid- 
eration, have exerted a special influence 
upon the prices of different stocks; and, 
now that the position of each meas- 





ure is fully understood, business 
should show some improvement in 
volume. A too rapid enlargement 


of business or improvement in prices is, 
of course, to be feared; for, after sucha 
check a3 has been experienced, a rally to 
be healthy must be slow. Now is the 
time, however, for whatever inherent 
strength there may be in the market, and 
whatever inclination on the part of large 
operators to assume new obligations, to 
be asserted. Therefore the market’s 
course will be watched very closely for 
some time by both insiders and outsiders. 
An increase in the amount of business, 
be it accomplished on an advancing or a 
declining market, will be a great relief 
to Wall Street. The poor bank statement 
of last week, the export of $600,000 more 
gold and the reduction in the Chicago 
Burlington and Quincy dividend were the 
causes of the declines in prices which 
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stances, the losses were not important. 
Chicago houses were more active in the 
market than local interests, and they 
were bearish almost without exception. 
Burlington and Quincy, Rock Island and 
St. Paul bore the brunt of their attacks, 
while Union Pacific and Missouri Pacific 
were apparently held up by inside orders 
for some special purpose, It is evident 
that Mr. Gould could not well be other 
than bullish, but it has exvited remark 
that he chose the present to make his 
stocks the notable examples of strength. 
Atchisun’s securities were all weak in 
connection with the circulation of un- 
favorable rumors in relation to certain of 
the company’s business methods. 

So much has been said of late about 

probable decreases in railroad earnings 
that special importance will attach to 
some statements of prominent roads, 
which have been made public this week. 
In a general way it may be said that the 
returns contain very many less discour- 
aging features than had been anticipated. 
The salient points of the more important 
statements are given below. The Read- 
ing Railroad and Coal and Iron Com- 
panies report for the month of January a 
surplus of $90,361 over all expenditures, 
and the monthly quota of fixed charges, 
being a gain of $237,809 as compared with 
January of last year. The two months 
of the fiscal year that have passed show 
$101,302 surplus, or $302,989 gain. The 
Union Pacific makes a statement showing 
a gross decrease of $164,028, and a net 
decrease of $292,892 for December; but 
the preliminary statement for January, 
showing $598 256 gain in gross, and $618,- 
770 gain in net, very largely offsets the un- 
favorable returns first given. It is worthy 
of note that the Union Pacific was obliged 
to almost entirely suspend business in 
January last year in consequence of 
the snow blockade. The gross earnings 
of the St. Paul increased $151,784 in Jan- 
uary, and net increased $65,671. Erie re- 
ports only small changes for January; 
the gross having increased $16,000, and 
the net decrea:ing $35,000. Pennsylvania 
increased its gross $170,000, and its net 
$141,000. The unfavorable returns for 
January are mostly from the Southern 
roads, the Georgia Central system show- 
ing only $221,000 net against $312,000 
last year. It is, of course, not to be ex- 
pected that the Western roads can hold 
their earnings up to last year’s standard 
until the movement of grain begins to 
swell their tonnage. 

The Street is congratulating itself that 
the Susquehanna and Western ‘‘ deal” 
has at last been shown up in its true 
light. As we have intimated, there is no 
reason to suppose that a transfer of the 
New York, Susquehanna and Western 
property to any railroad corporation was 
ever actually under negotiation, and now 
the movement in the securities is freely 
classed as a mere piece of stock-jobbing. 

As a bold effort at manipulation this will 
take equal rank with the New York and 
New England mystery. The parties 
prominently identified with the road are 
severely criticised for their failure to 
take steps to have security-holders cor- 
rectly informed of the position of af- 
faire. 

The coal-producing railroads bad an 
extended conference this week, at which 
they went very carefully over the situa- 
tion. They failed to recommend any 
change in circular prices, confining them- 
selves to the adoption of a resolution io 
restrict the output of anthracite to 2,000,- 
000 tons during the month of March. 
The trade is in a state of stagnaiion, and 
ro immediate prospect of improvement is 
discernible. Stocks of coal in nearly 
«very part of the country are very large, 
and reports from all distributing points 
speak of the smallness of the new demand 
for coal and the low prices prevailing. 
For some time the weekly output of coal 
tas been in excess of the market require- 
ments in spite of the fact that the Read- 
ing, the Lehigh Valley and other produc- 
ing companies have adopted measures to 
curtail their output materially. - 

The money market during the past 
week has been moderately active and 
easy intone. The demand for loans was 
necessarily restricted, owing to the dull- 





ness of stock speculation, and the recent 
losses of cash by the banks caused a fall- 
ing off in the offerings. The rate for call 
loans on stock collateral ranged from 1 
per cent, to 34 per cent., and averaged 
about 2 per cent.; the banks and trust 
companies maintaining 34 per cent. as 
their minimum rate. Money has been 
loaned here in fair amounts for account 
of banks in neighboring cities. Time 
money was easy, and at times in over- 
supply. Rates, however, have not de- 
clined below 4 per cent. for‘four months 
on choice collateral, and some loans for 
that period were made at 44 per ccnt. 
Brokers in commercial paper report a 
smaller volume of business, with rates 
firm on a basis of 54 per cent. for receiv- 
ables and 6 per cent. for singles. The 
country banks are purchasing less paper 
than two weeks ago, and the demand 
from city banks has become light. 

Sales of bank stocks for the week ending 
February 28th, 1891: 
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The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

Feb. 28.* 


Feb. 21. Differences. 


Loans « $408,881,800 $403,522,100 Inc. $359.700 
Specie........... 81,301,000 $3,909,400 Dec. 2,608,400 
Legaltenders.. 35,955,800 35,604,300 Inc. 331,500 
Deposits......... 414,426,100 416,562,700 Dec. 2,136,600 
Circulation..... 3,494,600 3,540,300 Dec. 45,700 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specic........... $81,501000 $83,909,410 Dec. $2,608,400 
Legal tenders.. 35,935,800 35,604,300 Inc. 351,500 


Total reserve... $117,236,809 $119,513,700 Dec.$2,276,200 
Keserve requ’d 

against dep’ts 103,606,525 104,140,675 
Excess of res’ve 

above legal re- 

quirements..... 13,630,275 15,373,025 Dec. 1.742,75 
Excess of reserve March Ist, 1800............... 2,364,200 


* Five days. 
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UNITED STATES BONDS, 


os Bid. Asked 

4368, 1891. Registered... .....cccee cecceeees 101K eée 
GR. TI, CORROR: 060 <0cs000. cccecocccoress . —s 
4s, 1907, Registered...........cscccesecees « 1 121 

do. OX-StAMPCd.......6. 6 - seeseeeee 119 120 
PEG COM c chess cqeticnccdecuece Séccte 121 2 

es * GI i coccicésedew \ todd 119 120 
Currency 66, INDS......ccccccceee sovcccces -110 ese 
CUPPeaey G6, WES ...icccccccccccccccccccevess 18 
Currency Gs, 1897 ........ cecccceccesevecceees 116 
Currency 68, 189B........ ccsececeseeesecneeee 11846 
CUPPORET Gi, TEED. ccccccccccccccocescocees ose 121 


* Ex-Interest. 

The market for sterling was firm on ac_ 
count cf the ‘scarcity of bills and the 
higher rates of discount. But the posted 
rates were unchanged at 4.86 and 4,89. 
The rates for actual business were as fol- 
lows, viz: Sixty days, 4.84%; demand, 
4.8748@4.&8; cables, 4.88}@4.884; commer- 
cial bills were 4.83}@4.834 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


Superintendent Porter, of the Census 
Bureau, says that the special agents of 
the census have made abstracts of every 
mortgage placed on record in every 
county in the United States for the last 
ten years, the result being that there are 
on file in Washington the abstracts of 
about 9,000,000 mortgages. 


‘The total real estate mortgage debt in 
Alabama io force January ist, 1890, was 
$39,027,983; the tot«l real estate mortgage 
debt in Jowa in force January Ist, 1890, was 
$199,034,957. The average amount of debt 
to one of population in Alabama was $26; 
in Iowa, $104. In 1889 the number of acres 
mortgaged in Alabama was 1,744,420; total 
number of acres in the State, 32,985,600; 
per cent. of acres mortgaged, 5.3. Number 
of acres mortgaged in Lowa, 3.240,482; total 
number of acres in the State, 35,504,000; per 
cent. of acres mortgaged, 9.1. 

“The interest charges in Alabama range 
from 1 to 40 per cent., and.in Iowa from 1 to 
20 per cent. Throughout tbe South and 
West the contracts often state tbat the debt 
is without interest or give a lower than the 
true rate. The average of mortgages, with 
an allowance for partial payments, is com- 
puted to be 2.73 years in Alabama and 4.93 
in Iowa. 

*“ By personal isquiry in Alabama as to 
the objects in mortgaging real estate the 
most prominent ones given are: Purchase 
money to buy other land, business improve- 
ments, farm expenses, family expenses, fam- 
ily supplies,farm supplies, to repay borrowed 
money, and litigation and lawyers’ fees. In 
Iowa: Purchase money, improvements, to 
buy other land, business, farm stock, secure 








debts, speculation, litigation, living ex- 





penses, and undescribed debts. In Jefferson 
County, Ala., it was found by actual in- 
quiry by special agents of the census that 
the motive for 95 84 per cent. of the indebt- 
edness was the purchase of the encumbered 
and other real estate improvements and 
business; in Greene County, Ala,, for these 
purposes 68.31 percent.; in Cass County, Ie., 
91.13 per cent.; in Crawford County, Ia.,90.38 
per cent.; in Delaware County, Ia., 88 80 
per cent., and in Johnson County, Ia., 93.47 
per cent. 
“In computing the amount of existing 
indebtedness in two selected or ‘inquiry’ 
counties in Alabama, the total actual debt 
on Jan. 1st, 1890, was $14,952,020. In the four 
selected countiesof Iowa the total actual 
debt at the same date was $8,453,117. This 
would. indicate that the plan adopted will 
yield both valuable and accurate statistical 
results, and this supposition is fortified 
when it is borne in mind that able statisti- 
cians admit that even if the error should 
vary from 15 to 20 per cent. the result 
would still be of incalculable value.” 
Among the securities sold at auction, 
last week, were the following lots: 


6 shares Continentia) Insurance Co., 245. 

200 shares Brookiyn City Rd. Co., 175. 

$13,000 City of Cincinnati 7 3-10 per cent. 
bonds, due July, 1902, 12742 @ 12844. 

$1,000 Jersey City 7 per cent. improvement 
bonds, due i897, 1i1. 

$11,000 Tennessee State 6 per cent. bonds, due 
July, 1890, 6834. 

700 shares East Tennessee, Virginia and Geor- 
gia Railroad Company (old stock), $25. 

500 shares Ohio Central Rd. Co., $250. 

18 shares St. Louis Ore and Steel Co., $20. 

217 shares Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad 
Company, $220. 

$1,000 Seattle, Lake Shore and Eastern first 
6s, 101. 
’ 183 shares N. Y., N. H. and H. R. R. Co., 26044- 

20 shares Third Avenue Rd. Co., 28244. 

10 shares Edison General Electric Co., 103. 

100 shares N. Y. and Cuba Mail S. 8, Co., 40. 

§ shares New York Concert Company, 16. 

25 shares Edison Elec. 111. Co, of B’klyn, 80. 

114 shares Brooklyn City Rd. Co., 1754. 

4shares United States Trust Company, 811. 

20 shares Hvliand Trust Company, 217%. 
2 shares Continental Insurance Co., 246. 

100 shares Brunswick Company, 1634. 

25 shares People’s Gas Co. of Brooklyn, 86%. 

5 shares Nassau Fire Ins. Co. of B’klyn, 150. 

40 shares Nassau Gas Co. of Brooklyn, 133. 

$30,000 United Electric Traction Company 6 
per cent. bonds, $650@$1,100. 

It may be a satisfaction to those who 
have difficulty in securing all of the gold 
and silver they would like, to know:that 
the gold product of the United States last 
year was $32,845,000, and that of silver was 
$57,225,000, only an average of about $1.50 
for each person in the country. The Di- 
rector of the Mint estimates that the gold 
product of the world for 1890 was $118,- 
490,000 and that that of silver was 130,- 
650,000 fine ounces. 

The capital and surplus of the Metro- 
politan Trust Company is now $1,700,000. 
A liberal policy characterizes the Com- 
pany in its relations with depositors. 
The directors include some of the strong- 
est financial men in the city, including 
such men as Jobn T. Terry, D. O. Mills, 
C. P. Huntington, and Morris K, Jessup. 
The officers are: Thomas Hillhouse, Presi- 
dent; Frederick D. Tappen, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Beverly Chew, Secretary. 

The latest information regarding the 
re-organization of the American Loan and 
Trust Company is that Mr. James A. 
Biair is expected to take the place of 
President provided the capitai stock is 
reduced to $500,000 and the stockbolders 
make up whatever deficit remains, 

Acting Sccretary of the Treasury Net- 
tleton issued, last week, warrants for the 
payment of nearly $20,000,000 on account 
of pensions. The requirements for pen- 
sions for the quarter ending Marth 4th 
are about $31,000,000. As $21,000.000 has 
already been applied, only about $10,000,- 
000 remain to be paid be‘ore the 4th inst. 

A limited amount of Seattle City Rail- 
road Company’s six per cent. first mort- 
gage gold bonds are offered at par and 
interest by Messrs. C. H. Venner & Com- 
pany whose advertisement will be found 
in our financial columns. 

Messre.S. V. White & Co., of this city. 
cffer for subscription one-half of the first 
and second preferred and the common 
stock of the American Soda Fountain 
Company, capital, $3,750,000. Prospect- 
uses and forms of application may be ob 
tained as per advertisement in another col: 
umn. It isexpected that the fitst preferred 
stock will pay six cent., the second 
preferred stock, eight per cent., and tbat 
there will be applicable to dividends to 
tbe common stock about seventeen per 





cent, per annum. 





The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column that they will pay 
the coupons due March ist, on the follow- 
ing bonds: 

Texas and New Orleans R. R. (Sabine Div.) 


Ist mort. 6 per cent.; Mexico International 
Hater Ist mort. 6 per cent. 


 ketters 
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rn) 
Credit. | ~ 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Vermilye & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITiAZS LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 


‘Real Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 
Iavestments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 





Investment 
Securities. 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


The Seattle City Railway Co. 
6% 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


GOLD BONDS, 


DUE OCTOBER 1, 1910, 
COUPONS PAYABLE APRIL AND OCT. 1. 





This company owns acable railway, inthe 
growing city of Seattte, Washington, which 
has been in opera ionabout two years. 


The gross earnings for Increase 
1889 were $40.979.30 Per Cent. 
1890 04,738.41 131 
1891 (estimated)142,107.61 50 


The earnings for January, 1891, show an 
increase of 81 per cent. over January ,1890, 

In addition tu operating expenses and the 
interest on $387,000 bonds, the company 
will this year earn from 7 to 10 percent, 
upon $600 ,000 capital steck. Pepulation 
ofseatile increased from 3,533 in 1880 te 
43.914in 1890. 

A personal examination of the preperty 
and accounts of the Company enables us to 
recommend these bonds. 

A limited amount ,offered at par and in- 
terest. 


C, H. Venner & Co., 
33 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
8 CONCRESS ST., BOSTON. 
Holland Trust Co. 


id WALL 8T., NEW YORK. 





$500,000 

619,556 

DOES ALL TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS. 
ALLOWS LIBERAL INTEREST ON 

DEPOSITs. 

ON MAY 1, 1891, WILL OCCUPY ITS 
OWN BUILDING, 33 NASSAU ST., N.Y. 

ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 

JOHN D. VERMEULE, } 


JOHN K. PLANTEN Vice-Presidents. 


0. W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 





The Clark, & coin Nebraskee Co., 


8 
WM. M. CLASS, y Tesiieas. FS Ww. MCDONALD, 
Secre' ‘ah ARD, "ane 


m 

incoin cit, prope: 

worth at lenat nt 2 times i. amount of the I % 
o 

Fave for sale School District a elunicioal und Cour 

Bonds. Write us for particulars. 





JAMES IRVINE, a. F, g. Goonan. Wa. V. CAROLIN 
Pres’t. es’t. Sec, and Treas. 


Capital $100, 000. 


NEW YORK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
15 WALL ST... NEW YORK. 
6 Per Cent. Investments in Car Trust Securities, 
We offer for _ CAR TROSTS, in la Wa and small 
sales of RAIL AY EQUIP. 
—— interest x Ay ac- 
are sec by tien on > 
equipments sold, until all pay ments are made, wit; 
generally acash payment or ft pone 
ve 


ments 


fe a 
HEM, IN T, MUCH MORE MTRAN rt PER 
¥ ChNT: INVESTMENT. 
| details 


of collection, etc., attended td bi; 
withowt charge. Further particulars on applicat om. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP 
t Securities Real Estate 








Investmen' 
DENVER, COLORADO, 
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BANKERS, 


New York and Chicago, 


ARE AUTHORIZED TO OFFER FOR 
UBSCRIPTION THE UNDERMEN- 
TIONED SECURITIES OF THE 


AMERICAN SODA FOUNTAIN CD. 


(incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey.) 


Capital Stock, $3,750,000 


DIVIDED INTO 
12,500 SHARES FIRST PREFERRED 
CUMULATIVE ¢ PER CENT STOCK. 
12,40 SHARES SECOND PREFERRED, 
CUMULATIYV «¢ 8 PERCENT. STOCK. 
12,510 SHARES GENERAL (COMMON) STOCK. 
PAR VALUEOF ALL SHARE® $100. 
Dividends ou the first and second prefer- 
red stock will be payable in Februery and 
August of each —_ Dividends on the com- 
mon stock will be declared and paid only at 
the end of each fiscal year. 


AMOUNT OFFERED. 


One-half of each of the above securi- 
ties is offered for public subscription at 
par. 

Subscriptions will be payable as follows: 


10 PER CENT. ON APPLICATION, 
Cc T.ON ALLOTMENT. 
RCH 26, '891, 


CENT. APRIL 98, 189). 
SU BSORIPTION LISTS WILL BS orsnt 
VUSLY AT W O'CLOCK ON 
MONDAY, “MAKCG H 9, 1891, aap WILL CL ‘OE ON 
OR BEFORE ILOCK ON WEDNESDAY, 
MAKCH J], 1891, AT THE O?FICES O F 


8.V. White & Co., 36 Wall St., New York, and 
4 Sherman 8t., Chicago, Il. 
Chatham National Rank, New York City. 
Blackstone National Bank, Boston. 
Metropolitan National Bank, Boston. 
National Bank of the Republic, Phila. 
Northwestern National Bank, Phila. 
First National Bank, San Francisco, Cal. 
John H. Matthews, 333 East 26th St., N. Y. 
James W. Tufts, Boston or New York. 
Charles Lippincott, Philadelphia or Chicago 
Alvin D. Puffer, Boston or New York. 
F rom hom prospeetuses and forms vf application 
can 
All shares issued will be full- ~pald stock. Stock- 
holders will have uo personal liability 
There is no mortgage on any pre eeny of the com- 
pany, and the by-laws provide that no vond or mort- 
gage can be crea withou! the consent of ninety per 
sent of the preferred stockholders, and that this pro- 
vision cannot be altered except by the like affirmative 
vote 
This company is fo: med to take over and carry on 
he business of manuf»#cturing soda-water apparatus 
and suppiies as hitnerto c onducted by the fo lowing 
establishments: 
The Firm ot Juhn Matthews, N. Y. 
Established 1832. 
A. D. Puffer & Sons’ M’t’g Co., Boston. 
Established 1842. 
Tufts, Boston. 
Established 1863. 
Charles Lippincott & Co., Phila. 


Established 1863. 
The business transferred in each case is taken over 
(rom January I, } e company has no debts or 
liabilities of any description whatever ex: ept obliga- 
tons necessarily incurred in the conduct of business 


since that —— 
istrar of the Stock, 
t DEPUSIT AND TRUST COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 
Transfer Agents in New York. 
MESSRS. &. V. WHITE & CO. 


James W. 


BOSTON SAFE 


uc ditors, 
HART seoTeeS Warten S CcOo., LONDON 
ND NEW YOR 
Directors, 
JAMES W. TUPTS. President. 
ALVIN D. PUFFER, First Vice-President. 
yt =p He LIPPINCOTT, Second Vice-President. 
MEs N. NORTH, Treasurer 
JOuN H. 


MATTURWSs. of the firm of John Matthews. 
PRANELI KINS, of the firm of 8. V. 


banke 
WALTER $. BLANC NARD. Fyesidest of the Metro- 
litan National Bank. Hiosto 

The business of the corporation will be mapeged 
by JAMES W. TUF TS. JAME NORTH, ED 

ay HAZARD LiPPINCOPr. DAN. 
UF®ER, ana LUTHER W. PUFFER. 

Rach and every one of the present vendors, 
whether employed in the new corporation 
or net so employed, have sigaed a. contract 
not to eucage or compete in any similar 
basiness. 


STATEMENT OO VENDORS. 


Nature of Business.—The business of these 
conceras consists of the manufacture and sale of 
soda-water apporeses and supplies, and bottling ma- 
chinery in all its branches, 1p which department ot 
industry they constitute the principal establishments 
in the world. 

Property Conveved.—The property conveyed 
consists of realestate. free und clear of incumbrance; 
the entire manufacturing piant of each of the several 
concerns; their large stock of goods, manutactured 
and in process of manufacture: materials, rm acbin- 
ery, sremapess of all descript‘ons, letters-patent of 
the United States to the number of more than one 
hundred and forty. and the geod wiii of all the old 
concerns; bills receivable held by the several vend- 
ors are aiso included, to the amount of $00,000, The 
payment of each of these is guaranteed to the com- 
pany by the vendor in whose business it originated, 
anda Sys ts F capital wiil thus be provided equiva- 
lent to $500.0W in money. 

‘the property conveyed to the cempany may be 
thus summarized: 


$147,869 78 


Stock on hand at Cost......... 1,352,130 22 
Manufacturing Plant, at much 
Sth ancdduvehhe nceverde 200,000 00 


Working Capital to be pro 


vided as above . 500,000 00 


2,200,000 00 
The above includes nothing for the tents b 

which the goods manufactured by the rerlrine firms 
are protected or for the 200d will which, with respect 
to each concern, represents a continuously successful 
business career, extending, as to two of them, for 
more than fiftv years, and, as to the other two, for 
considerably more than a quarter of a century. 





6 set 
rth in full in the prospectus, the following 
isan extract: 


“The AGGREGATE SALES FOK THE 


PAST YOUK YEAKS HAVE BEEN $10,- 
152,151.66, E pf i4 ri ane AVERAGE OF 


£2,438,037.9 

THE NET PROFITS FOR THE SAME 
PERIOD HAVE BEEN $1,677,609.56, OR 
aN AVER: AGE OF $419,402.39 PEK’AN- 


Tae vrofits for the boos twelve months al a con- 
table increase o ose of anv forme - 
sles have pats at steadily. as cvidenced 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


87 V. WHIT E & CO.,| Se oo eee ee 











$87.. Total Sales............. jtcaie 4051 5 430 11 
+ Sila 93 820 95 
1889... we :380;B 54 a1 





1890.. * i Fae PGI G 





$10, iaaiaes 66 
d,) 


(Signe 
HART BROS., TIBBETTS & CO.” 
it will be seen that the sea e yea rofitfor the 
past four years has been $ 19,408. oe. Tatas ‘this asa 
is and deducting 
Six per cent, upon $1,250.000 
First preferred stock. $75,000 00 
Eight per cent. upon $1,250,000 
Second preferred stock......... 100,000 00 
And salaries of 
Six former owners, who remain 


as Managers...................-- 30,000 00 
THERE REMAINS APPLICA- 

BLE TO DIVIDENDS UPON 

THE COMMON STOCK TRE, 

parent emg rece abet tne 4,402 39 
WHICH IS EQUIVALENT TO 17 “ont CENT 


PER ANNUM, 
ihe vendors agree te retain the owner. 


able for five years ar more of at least ! 
000 shares of the comparvy’s stock; repre- 
seating at par S1.000.00 -and consisting 


on Steck and 5.000 
erred stock. These 
din the posses- 
sion © sit and Trust 
Company fer ant ptrio éned. 
Messrs,= V. White a ad W 
Blanchard, Esa, President of the M 
politan National Bank of Boston, have in- 
vestigated the usiness affairs of she 
saverni vendors and recommend the securi- 
ties gtered as entirely werthy of public 
confiden ‘ 
Px OSPECTUSES 
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DAY, MARC 


GEO, H. HAZZARD, 
Real Estate and Loans, 


STATE AGENT AMERICAN § SURETY COMPARY. 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 


Wall and Nassau Streets, New York. 


CAPITAL, - - - - - 1,000,000 


A Legal Depository for Court and Trust Funds and 
General Deposits. 
Transacts a General Banking Baawseue. 
Atlows Intereston Balance 
Transfer Agent. Kegistrar oy ‘Trustee 
under Mortgages. 

This Company offers to executors and tryustees of 
estates andlo religious and benevolent insti'utwons ex- 
ceptional facilities for the transaction of their business, 

DIRECTORS—1891. 

iy — is Ormond French, President, New York; R. 

. Cross, of Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York: 
ii. L. Higginson, of Messrs. Lee. Higginson & Co, 
Roston; Auga-t belmont, of Mesars. Angust Belmont 
& Co., New York; E. D. raadolph, Pies. Continen- 
tal Nat. Bank, New York; C. C. Buldwin, New York; 
Charles F. Vag, of Chas. F. Taq & Son, New 
H. W. Cannon, Pres. Chase Nat. 

Jobn R. Ford, New York; T. J. Coohdge, Jr., Pres. 
Ola Colmy Trust Co., Boston; James O. Sheldon, 
New York: A. S. Rosenbaum, of “ere aii s. 
Rosenbaum & Co., New York; Samuel R. pley. 
ag Provident Lean & Trus: Co,, Ph’ ladelphic, 
Wilson, of Messrs. 8. T. Wiison & Co., New York: 
Ex. Norton, Pres Louisvili Nash 
York; H. O. Northcote 

& Co., New York; Marshall Fiela. of Messrs. , 
shall Piel & Co., Chicago; John {. Waterbury, Vice- 
Prosifent, New York 

F. FRENCH, President. J. 1. WATERBURY. 
Vice. President. >: Be VRENGH. Sec. ana Treas.” 
JOHN L. CADWALADER, Counsel. »TRONG.& 
CADWALADER, Aftorneys. 


METROPOLITAN TRIS? COMPANY, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Cc es and a Sarbtas. 37 and 39 WALLST. 
Designated :~ order of the Supreme Court as a 
legal depository. Will receive deposits of money on 
interest, act as fiscal or transfer agent, or trustee for 
ce orporations, and accept and exécute any legal trust 
from persons or corporations on as favorable terms 
as other similar companies. 
THOMAS iL. Moc SE. President. 
RICK D. TAPPEN, Vice- President. 
CHAS. M. /ESUP, 2d Vice-President. 
BEVERLY CHEW, Secretary. 
GEORGE D. COANEY, Assistant Secretary. 
aUsT! 


E~ 
MORRIS K. JESUP, JOHN T.T pay. 
A. GRAC 








York; 
Bank, New York: 











CIE KING. D. 0. MIL 
KT. HATCH, FREDEKICRD.TAPPEN, 

DUDLEY OLCOrT, C. P. HUNTINGTON, 
GEO. A- HARDIN, BRADLEY MARTIN. 
JOSEPH OGDEN HEBER R. BISHOP, 

DWARD B. JUDSON J. HOWA KING, 
THOMAS HILLHOUSE, HENRY B. PLANT 
J. W. ELLIS, PHINEHAS PROUTY, 
ROBERT HO WM. A-SLATER. 


E, 
WAM. Y. MORTIMER, A. TIOLINGHAST. 





DUL H. 

Commerce makes large cities: manufacturiegalone 
do not. Commerce and manufactoriés produve the 
great cities of the world. The giedt commercia. 
cities of the world are either seaports or lakeports. 
Look on the map and see where Duluth is. Noa city 
has made such giant strides in commerce and manu- 
facturing in the iast six vears, aud no city of the 
West, except Chicago, has so great 4 future. Jt is 
having a most + ae and substen'ial growth. and 
consequentiy real estate is increasing rapidiy in 
vaiue. Write for reading matter. and if you want 
safe investme: ts which will! bring la ! aes rtate 
about ts! much you might wish ‘to in 

- LOVETT & CO.. Dalat. Minn. 


THR UNITHD STATES 


‘ NATIONAL BANK, 


‘ Ne. 41 Wall St., New ‘S50. 
eto SES 
LOGAN Se MURBA y, Frenident. ? 

FR P OLGOTT. Vice-Preside 


wt. 
RY ©. HOPKINS, Assistant Cashier. 
Sunanete a General Banking Business. 


The Valley of the Shenandoah. 


The surest and safest piace to invest in all Virgin- 
ia. [he wost prolific minerai and the most fertile 








' farming lands in the WORLD. Acdre 


PARKS, MILLER & YOUNG, 


General Real Estate op anege 


LURAY. era. AND . 
AGE COUNTY. VI rai 7 


sesh made by us eadanaliiiivenntn, " 


Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 

T. A. WOOD, 


Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 











8% REAL 1, ESTATE 9: 


made only on seoatO city and faim property. 
Geed secu *‘rfect title, and prompt 
rant teed, 


nterest 
First bs red Ay rences. 


105 East cits ware! PAPC E Colorade. 


VIRGINIA. 


“THE BONANZA OF THE FUTURE.” 


For Maps, Reference Book, Pamphlete, 
etc., descriptive of the wonderful miner- 
al and agricultural resources of the State, 
apply to agents of the Norfolk & West- 
ern R.R., 290 Washington Street, Boston; 
803 Broadway, New York; 1433 Penn-yl 
vania Avenue, Washington; or G2neral 
Office, Roanoke, Va. 


A RARE CHANCE FOR INVESTORS. 


A partper in one of the oldest, largest and best 
manufacturing business in Denver, Colo., wisnes to 
reti'e aud will sell his stock therein, About $°0,000 
revuired. One-half cash, balance easy. Buyer can 
Lave position at a good salary in said business if de- 
sired. For tarther information address 


A. WALKER, 
Box 1852, Denver, Cole. 


$4,000 WANTED AT 7% 


For five vears. secured by first mortgage on a brick 
veneered dwelling, and three lots in the City of Spo- 
kane Falls, Washington. Appr-ised ground, $10,(.00; 
improvements, $4,000 total, $16,000. Insurance, 
$..000. The 5 rty is rented for $60 per month. 
It is only eight blocks trom the business centre of the 
city. in the very best residence rtion, and is sur- 
rounded by many of the finest homes in eoenane. 
The property is in every way desirable, and is gro 

ing in value. The owner wpagat it in 1886 for $9,000, 
and has since made many of the improvements. He 
is a responsible man, being worth over $100,00U, and 
living on income from his property. This is a choice 
loan. We will guarantee this loz 

THE PROVIDENT TRUST CO., 


No. 36 Sromfield Street, Boston, Mase. 


(OWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


RETR ee ty I wre pao $500,000 00 

Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 
The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 


of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
-—— — to the public. 


Messrs. | Hiram Dewing & Son. New vous, oe. 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York Ci 
Geo. G. Willia if the Chemical Nationa) 


rity, 
pent of ork 














.. No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

28 Banks apd Investors throughout 
Ravine Banks Solicited. 

JOHN M. OWENS, President. 

H. A. COFFIN. Treasurer. 


Have You Money to Invest? 


No city offers better inducements for safe real es- 
tate investments than peeves. Colorado. Must of 
the property purchased b aan us for = residents, dur- 
ing the last year, has advanced from 5) to 100 per 
cent. Write for maps and pon a ag 

$100,000 First Mortgage 8 per cent. city paper for sale 

R. W. SPEEK & CO.. Denver. Cole. 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First Mortga gage L Loans. 


Highest testimonials of nding. Thorough 








experience Coed rates of interest. Choice West rn 
investments. ress 
JOHNSON, “MoLAUGHLIN & BROWs, 


7% 8% 


6% 
HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Loans, Cuntonsen | Bonds. 
Alonzo M. Murphey &® Co 
Bankers and | Brokers Gyviane Falls, Washington. 





Q/ FIRST MORTGAGE LOAN.. 
Joana 






Prineipal and interest guaranteed 
Loans made on productive real estate 
yearly increasing in value on a con 
servative basis. and only after per-onal 
examination by us. Interest payabie in 
New York Exchange. We invite corre- 
spondence. Very highest references 


PUCET SOUND LOAN, TRUST 
and BANKING COMPANY, (pald up 
capital, $125,000) New Whatcom, Wash. 


0 WE FIRST MORTGAGE Teans, 
Absolutely secure. Interest 

Owe semi-annually by draft on New 

ie Personal attention given to all 















loans. hest referenees. Address 
FRANK A *MAMILTON. Fairhaven, Wash. 





United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 


This com isa a te. rt 
Dewey teins sare 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


by may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice. and will be entitled to tnborent for 
the whole time they may remain with the ps ang A 
Executors, administrators, or trustees and 
ustol to the ti on of 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
find this company a convenient depository for money 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 


GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 
WILSON G. HUNT. _wW LEBBEY. 
CLINTON GILBERT, + JO CrossBy BRowN, 
EL D. LORD, AED COOPER. 
AMUEL SLOAN. . BAYARD CUTTING, 
M. WALTER PHELPS. FELLER, 
w J + ALEXANDER E. ORB. 
OHN A. STEWART, i: @ Gh JR... 


ADsB, ScEW 
STORES, YRAN« "LYMAN. Brooklyn 
Gro, HENRY WaRREN Gao EF.V 

RG w ALDORY  aSTOR. 


Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 








March 5, 1891. 
DEN V ER 


STANDS AT THE HEAD and is today the most 
prosperons city in the West. Investofs in Denese 
realty biey failto realize handsome profits; pee 
they will have the benefit of my know edge of values 
gained by fifteen xeoue apeeeanre and five years’ 
active reai estate business 

Can place your money at 8 per cent. net, semi an+ 
ual interest, on improved inside property only. High- 
est references. 


F.§, STODDARD, 206 Boston Block, Denver, Col 
SERRATE A ipo ase 


oC., 
_Burplus, & $130,000. 
ay 











Pink Morurae $500,00 
‘Debentu rested od by the Compan 

First Mortgages h nt Ty vant 
at the Chemical ‘3 atiobal ak New Yor Nc 
better securities offered inves! § st of Eastern 

and Western references furnish hed it desired. Cor- 
senponcenee re ues Write for particulars. 
A. L. CLAR E. CO. wee Treas 


0. MMotuaraivey Vice- Pres.C.P 
H.D NG &SON. 18 Wail's St Aanste. 
KF. A SMITH 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. ~- 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Rutrance threugh the Bank. 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN C0, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital puid in, . . $1.000,000 .00 


Debentures, short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondeuce Solicited. 
L, F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, } 
A.J. DEAN 
W. Ss. STAF# eTFR.§ 


THE SIOUX CITY LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT CO 








Vice-Pres’ts. 





SIOUX TY, Ww. 

? PER CENT. GUARA A CATTLE 

PAPER FOR SAL We take from responsible 

farmers six to nine months notes for cattle bought by 

them to be fed for market, taking ample security. 
The best references given. Correspondeace selicited. 


WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE OORN PALACE OITY OF THE WORLD, 


Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for inlormation. 


QUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


GONDENSED a" JUNE 30, 1890. 
Capital subscribed.. .- 82,000,000 00 








Paid in (cash)...........-- se "3.000,000 00 
Surplus and undivided profits. 396,716 835 
To cial. aiguhaheerdersanatin 11,168,685 04 


ibe weli-known firm of accountants. Barrow 
Wade, Guthrie & Cu., of London, Manchester and 
New York, upon auditing the accounts of the Com- 
pany as published June ith, 188%, appended thereto 
the following certificate: 

Having examined the beoks of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company, we here- 
by certify that the foregoing accounts 
and statement are in conformity there- 
with, and we believe that the accounts 
fully and tairly represent the position of 
the Company as on the 30th June, 1890. 

BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO. 

New York, léth Oct., 1$90. 


6 PER gent, BONDS AND DEBENTURES. 
446 ANDS PERCEN?. CERT LPIC ATES, RUNNING 
THREE Mt ‘NTHS TO TWO YEARS. 
ALL FIRST-CLASS INVESTHENT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT FOND SOLD. 


CES: 

London, Papens. 
Pala, 4th and Chestnut St. Berlin, German 
Boston. 117 Devonshire St. Kansas City, Mirsour 

DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
PAYS FROM 25 TO 100 PER CE Tr. 


OFF 
w York, 208 Broadway. 





The city is growing very rapidly, and is fa-. »»om- 
ing the wee tt ng and jobbi ge o tne 
Northwest. MO GAGE LOA! 6 p vcent., 


7 per cent. and oo 
property and locatio 
ero setevenren, 

Ss. M. CHANDLER, Duluth, Minn. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONH, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL. ..-...$800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL-....... ......--§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of lst mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. C ticut Trust 
Raecutoee, ete..can invaat in thaae honda 


DENVER 
REAL ESTAT Land within five miles from 


the center ef Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same distance from the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America 
Every customer who has purc Real Estate of us 
during the past tive years nas made a profitable in- 

. Muny who have never seen the property 
_— madein from three to five years, . 


vai and Ld information furnished upon 


CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE,’ 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 
AD, SORSREED: 


r cent., neeendinn ¢ to the class of 
on, First class Eastern and West- 























9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


one lienon Rea! Estate Worth 50 Times Amoan 
f Loan. Safe as Government Bonds, Limited 
‘Apount eet. Write for Particulars and Refer 


UNION BANKING CO., Aberdeen, Se. Dak, 
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Fortunes Made in Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
ENORMOUS PROFITS REALIZED BY PURCHASING LOTS. 


$60 Has Increased to $1,200, 20 Times Original | « 
Cost in 3 Years. 


Sioux Falls Improvement Co. Now Sellig Lots Requiring Only $50 Down. 


A Solid Vestibuled Excursion Train will be run from New York to Sioux Falls 
and Return at an Barly Date, for the Benefit of Purchasers of Lots. 


SLOUX FALLS. SOUTH DAKOTA, HAS NOW ABOUT 15.00) CITIZENS. 
the East = two with the West. Two throuzh roads. the GREAT NORTHERN and CHICAGO AND 
NORTHWESTERN, join it with ST. PAUL, DOLUTH and the Lake Route; four, the ILLINOIS CENTRAL, 
BUM ISO TOR. Eva R_RAPIDS AND NORTHERN, OB CAG. fiuwe JKKE ANDST. PAUL AND 
OHICA ORTH WESTERN, WITH CHICAGC; RTH Pt OO with OMAHA AND Ran. 
SAS tirye STHE MILWAUKEE WITH s10CX CITY OLNES, and connections westward 

yi jaid over the me. A steam motor 








Five railways engnect it with 


eastside. The 4. ncipal business street is joe for seven b ocks 3 Sioux Falls ineper. There is an 
LECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY, alsoa GAS coMP ANY, ing tity. he of ving «read 250,000 feet or 08 a pee aay 
sit erit ok Pecem ILL a 


Y. TWO 
AGTORE POLISH'NG WORKS 
TWO BRICK a RDS aNDA COOPER SHOP. FOUR QUARRY COMPANIES EMPLOY 600 MEN. They 
are now building a pork packing house to emp.oy 1.000 h-n4s, a linen mill toemploy 300 hands,and new en- 
terprises are constantly being sta’ . A wholesale grocery is doing a business of #50.0 0 per month, and 
two gengecne ship $60, | Fon harvesting mommies Ss. aot dealers sell yearly $200,000 of c igars, avd 
the Produce Com pane sells $20,006 worth of bct egi T month. A dealerin fruits did a business of 
eCON SOLIDA’ TED TANK Live Cc a NY makes SIOUX FALLS its saan OK 

. ‘There are eleven banks. 


_— public school balldings. a a School Mand a ) Sees Catnolle parochial school, all nares mas en 
b 00] of music, 


TY,A 
AGGREGATE CAPACITY OF 6 100,009 GALLONS P It has tad three miles more or twelve inch 
iron main and four of smuiler pipe, and is now forcing Fn ME the entire city pure spring water under a 
pressure of 150 pounds to tne inch. 


The Total of Public Improvements fer 1890 Foots up Over $1,700,008. 

The SIOUX FALLS IMPROV EMENT COMPANY have an addition to the city on which they have lo- 
cated the CHICAO MACHINE WORKS ‘waks will EMPLOY 500 MeN. There are also several other man- 
E HUNDRED oe WILL NOW BZSOLD AT THE RATE Or 

rice as 


the Company re 8 office: 

eore istobe A LARGE NUM: 
: tien ALSO fHIS EXTENSION. The 
uanene are that the v shee oft ty Tote. rt be ee each inside of they ue, 12 or ‘8 months, and oomne of oem 
even more than that. THERE [3 NO RISK WHATEVER IN PUR ‘'HASING THEM. Sy hased u 
ite circumstances bave _ J.) FROM $60 Eu AS HIGH AS $1,200 EACH IN THREC Y "”ARS* TIME. wi 

HI3 SAME CITY, and any mber*of lots have more than quadrupied in value in one year. LOTs 
8 YUGHT IN 1883 FOR $300 "00 HAV « 5 SOLD LN 1890 FOR $2,000 EACH, cad hundreds of such examples could be 
given, but it is unnecessary. It is undoubtedly a splendid investment. It is expected that there will soon be 
5,000 people upon this addition alone. 


THE Lon WILL BE POLD' oN CONTRACT IF DESIRED WITH ONLY $30 DOWN AND THE BAL- 
ANCE AT THE KATE OF $10 PER MONTH. IT WOULD BE LEFT TO THE OPTION OF THE PUR- 

CHASER AFTER SIX MON ris’ PAYMENTS TO EITHER TAKE A DEED AND GIVE BA °K A MOKT- 
GAGE OR CONTINUE THE MONTHLY PAYMENTS. MAPS WILL BE MAILED ON APPLICATION 
SHOWING THE LOCATION. 


REFERENCES IN SIOUX FALLS: 
ON TRUST CO.. 


AM ANK, 
MBACB ANTS. BANK OF SIOUX FALLS AN D BOST ON, MA 
HON. R. F&F. PETTIGREW, U.S. SENATOR FROM SOUTH DAKOTA 


Special inducements J be given to parties wishing t» form clubs to take upa whole block of 48 lots. 

A special solid vestioule excursion train wiil be ran from New York to Sioux Falls direct and return at 
an early date. for the bevetit of purchasers of lots. 

Parties wishing to purchase, and who cannot ny personally, may send checks to the order of the under- 
the best selection will be pease for them. At the rate above given, it would only take 15 

lete che vorwems. THE LOTS (CU Gur TO BE WOKTH FROM 2 TO 5 TIMES THEIR 

bees AYMENTS ARE COMPLETED. 

w. Oa a MBERLIN, Agent, 115 Broadway, Rooms 51 and 53, New York City, 


ARE YOU SAVING MONEY? 


We hope you are. 

Do you need for it a fair rate of interest with absolute safety ? 

We know you do. 

We have to offer Guaranteed Mortgages upon improved city real estate in sums of $250 to $6,000 
at 6to7 per cent. interesi, running three to five years. 

In our Savings Department we receive deposits allowing 6 per cent. interest, and you may with- 
draw the money at any time. On deposits made fora definite period of one year or longer we allow 7 
per cent. 

Besiles these, we have, just now some special investments paying 8 and even 9 per cent. 
here for particulars. 

A large number of careful business men, bankers, colleges, trustees and clergymen are stockholders 
in and investors with this Company. We shali cheerfully give you full particulars and many references, 
and hope to hear from you. CHAS. E. GIBSON, President. 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass 


_ (Please mention THE INDEPEN DENT. ) 


ler than Gorerument Bands 


The ordinary living expenses of a family of five per- 
sons, living in the customary maaner of the meee ne 
people, amounts to not less than $1,500 per hoe SE, 
would require nearly $40,000 in government bonds = 

roduce this income. Ten acres of land in the Willamette 

alley planted to prunes, with an ordinary crop, at ordi- 
nary prices, will net more than $1,500, after paying fer all 
labor placed thereon. Youcan buy this land of the Uregon 
Land Company of Salem, Oregon, in tracts of ten acres 
ar more at from 848 to 875 per acra 


DENVER. 


Invest now and receive quick profits, 
We invest capital, sell bonds and secured 6, 7, and 
per cent: paper, and negotiate loans for non-resident 
Hundreds have made money under our directio 
and have never seen the property. 
Write us an »  spiahnemmanen References: National 


to com 
Cost BEFOR 





No room 





Real estate in this city and vicinity is ad 
vancing. I am familiar with the ruling 
prices for the past twelve years, and | ad- 
vise my customers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. I can 
make loans netting seven per cent. 

Reference by permission to The Christian. Union or 
TH&t INDsPENDENT, New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 


Banks of Denv E.B CHAND BAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Wolte, webb ‘and Chittenden Investment Company, Agent for the Scottis Me Bax A Mortgage Com- 
912 lith Si pany, of ft Kdinburgh. Scotland. 








STATE OF WASHINGTON. 





That FAIRHAVEN will be the greatest city on Puget 
Sound is assured. Substantial improvements and un- 
limited resources. Fortunes made by investing now. 
For any information address, GAMWELL & 
WARNER, Investment Bankers, Fairhaven, Wash. 





4 ILAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Celumbia think, etc., of 
WisuineTonsrsemis. Sent 


MYERS & WHIPPLE. 
DULUTH. MINN. 
REAL ESTATE and INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES. 


We take pleagare in answering our correspondence 
prometly and fully. Our securities cannot be sur- 
passed b any city of its size in tLe worid. 














EDWARD HAMMETT, 
(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago ) 


108 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
REAL ESTATE, 


\WVESTMENT, SECURIT 


“"Gorrespondence invi 


JES: 


Notice to Investors. 


The joplace tote call your attention to a safe and 


reliable etoinvest your money. Kear at. Ze 
braska, agrowing city in the West and will the 
largest manufacturing city between Omaha and Den- 
ver, uwing to its large Beer beret Kearney is the 
only city the Un States of 12,000 pogelas ~~ that 


th ae Land aud lei th 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


TO INVESTORS. 


Persons seeking ba om ¥ ESTATE INVESTMENTS 
affording i good Incom om from care, absolute 
safety and large peotite:shon'd in investigate the plaus of 


THE HATHAWAY INVESTMENT CO. 





Property in and near Muncie; the largest city in the 
rich natural gas belt of Indiana; popetetien oubled 
— tnree’years; factories attracted by natural gas; 


—, desirabie R operty; honest ete nein large 
speedy profits expected. Write for particulars to 


HATHAWAY INVESTMENT CO.., 
-20 and 22 Trust eres Kochester, N.Y. 


ullVES mn x ROMPAN 


oans money on 





invboueeus of Church and ehonmeans Funds Li- 
—- todo business in New York. For sn 
a 


berms Zener Coarane. 

The United States Government 
tester failed to crush the sample of 
Sioux Falls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. It exists in endless 
quantities at Sioux Falls. This city 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 

Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 

Write to 


THe NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 
Wy. 8. WILLIAMS. Pres't. Hartford. Conu. 


J. M. JAMIESON & COMPANY, 


REA 1 ES" Tare > INVESTMENTS. , 
omee 2 757 C toy Denver, Cole, 
-3, LM Oke rent estate & specia ity. 
uilt and 


rivate residences and business blocks 
sme or sold. 

Capital invested faithfully and with greatest care 
= aes inside or unimproved outside ci:y prop- 
rty. 


THE INGERSOLL INVESTMENT co., 


DEALERS 1N 
DENVER REAL ESTATE AND TRUST 
DEED LOANS, Denver, Colo, 
EDWIN D. INGERSOLL, President. 
CHAS. E. INGERSOLL, Vice-President. 
FRANK B.5 SPALDING, Secy. and Treas. 
HIRAM Dl. INGERSOLL, Counsel. 














“* There is more money made from the increased 
value of real estate from year to year, than in any 
one business.” 

OULD many persons having sums of money 
from ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS t« 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterprising neighbors have 
changed their investments from small dividend 

paying securities to investme ts in CHOICE prop- 
erties in thriving, growing Western Cities, and 

re receiving profits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 

cent. per annum, surely they would not be slow 

to investigate the opportunities which KEA R- 

NEY,NEBRASK A, offers, notonly asa place 

of resid e and busi but of Safe, Sound 
ecurity to an investor? 

How would you like to live in a commupity of 
12,000 souls, where good churches, bigh grade 
schools and pleasant homes abound, having all 
the advantages and conveniences of modern 

cities, such as City Water works, Electric lights, Elec- 
tric street railways, Sewerage, Gas, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, etc., etc., ata 
igher altitude, with clear air, pure water aud 
excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating. 
bathing and steam. boat riding can be indulged 


in? Kearney offers all of the above. 

Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 
ing to acommunity, having a large water power de- 
veloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Plains. Prices of real estate are low, 
Actual values higher. Investigate and invest now. 

Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make jadicious investments. 

Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT, 
Kearney, Nebraska. 
A1 EASTERN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 





“It is vain to put wealth within the reach of him 
who will not stretch out his hand to take.”—Dr. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 








DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real —- investmen‘s and 
ioans. It is no longer or Eastern capital 
ists to take 5 aa ope securities i. Tae 


THE HICKS sai in saves fair en tele 


ot THE Daan T, People Savings 
and Veposit Bank, Denver. 


eo DIVIDEND. 


OFFICES OF THE SOUTHERN PACT¥YIC COMPANY, } 
No. 2 BROAD ae (MILLS BUILDIS o. > 

NEw YORK. Februar 

HE FOLLOWING COUPONS. 





“3 6th, ) 
UE MARCH ist, 





1891, will be paid at this a 
Texas and New Orieans R.R. Co. ‘(Sabine Division) 
ist Mtge. 6 per cont. 
Mexican nvernational R Co, ist M’tge. 6 per cent. 


TIMOTHY HOPKINS, Treasurer. 


Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE market for dry goods has presented 
few new features duting the week, and 
altho the holiday observance of Washing- 
ton’s Birthday curtailed operations dur- 
ing the early days, later transactions 
brought the aggregate quite up to aver- 
age dimensions. The demand at first 
hands was somewhat irregular, certain 
specialties moving freely while other 
goods were quiet. On the whole, what 
with spot business and re-orders by mail 
and wire, agents have had no cause of 
complaint, as there is an undoubted de- 
velopment of buying power noticeable 
within the past fourteen days, The buy- 
ing altho prosecuted with growing free- 
dom is still without any indication of spec- 
ulation, and is evidently the outcome of a 
good distribution by retailers during the 
past season and secure hopes of a good 
spring trade. Jobbers have experienced 
a fair amount of activity in all branches, 
both staple and department goods attract- 
ing the attention of out-of-town retailers. 
Values of nearly all spring and summer 
fabrics are steadily maintained by com- 
mission houses, and stotks of manufac- 
tured goods, are in good shape as a 
rule and by no means redundant in view 
of the growing demand for consumption 
steadily coming intosight. 
COTTON GOODS, 


In staple coitun goods a fair business 
in brown sheetings ani drills, wide sheet- 
ings, cotton flannels and colored cottons 
was transacted by commission houses, and 
jobbers, without the adventitious aid of 
‘“‘drives” or cut prices, were kept busy all 
the week. In prints ginghams and wash 
dress fabrics were relatively more active 
than printed patterns, new orders and the 
movement on account of back transac- 
tiovs making up fully an average week’s 
work, The demand for print cloths has 
ruled slow, and the late improvement in 
prices has been lost, 64x64's at the close 
selling at 3c. per yard and 56x60’s at 2 
9-16c, per yard. The saleat Fall River of 
5,000 pieces for April delivery at 3c. per 
yard cash is also reported. 





READING NOTICES. 
THORBURN CATALOGUE 


ONE of the most attractive seed catalogues we have 
seen this year is thatof Messrs. James M. Thorburn 

¢' ompany, of 15 John st., New York City. The ex- 
terior is not only ot great beauty. but its more than 
one hundred pages are filied with many interesting 
pictures together with a very large amount of reading 
matter of great interest to all cultivators of any kind 
of seeas 
The house of James M. Thorburn & © ompany was 
established in 1802 by Grant fhorburn, and the present 
house sustains the high character given to it by its 
founder. Our readers will do well to ask Messrs. 
James M. Thorburn & Company for their catalogue. 


SPRING TRANSCONTINEN ‘TAL TOURS. 


THRE+* grand tours are announced by Messrs. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb for the spring and early summer. 
One excursion includes eichty-two days, with 13,000 
wiles of travel through the most picturesque sec- 
tions of the continent—comprising Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, Oregon, Washington, 
British Columbia, Alaska, Montana, the Yellowstone 
National Park,etc. Another tour follows precisely 
the same route, with the omission of Alaska, In 
both cases an entire week is devoted to the Yellow- 
stone National Park. T1.e third excursion is through 
olorado and Caltforniu,tne return being via Sait 
Lake City and the picturesque Denver & Rio Granie 
route through the Wahsatch and Rocky Mountaias 
A descriptive circular uf 192 pages can be obtaiaec 
of Raymond & Whitcomb, 25/ Broadway, New York. 

— ss —- 


THE VACANT CHAIR. 


THE vacant chair to be found in almost every 
household, and around which cluster sucn sweet as 
soctations, has been invested aa) the poet with a pecu- 
liar tenderness. Tne most melancholy thought that 
can come to the bereaved family whea the memory 
of the departed loved one is recalled by the sight of 

he vacant ch sir, is the thought tnat had a different 
emedy been tried, the cruel hana of death might, 
parhess, have been stayed. Had Beecham’s Fills 
een given a trial a new lease of life might have 
been given the dear one. These justly cetebrated 
Pills act age magic in all cases of serious bilious 
and ner isorders, and often effect a cure aiter 
remedy has failed. Price, 25 cents a 
“If your druggist does not keep them, send te 
- Aen Co., 365 aud 367 Canal Street, New York.— 














A GREAT ESTABLISHMENT. 

To obtain an idea of what agreat dry goods house 
in New York is. one should visit the weli-known es- 
tabiishmentot messrs. E. J. nning & Cessgeny. 
successors to the retail business of Mess A. 
Stewart & Company. The magnitude ot the ak 
which this house carries can only be judged by a visit 
to this immense store, covering a whole block from 
Ninth to Tenth Street, and from Broadway to Fourth 
Avenue. The upholstery department, for example, is 
a store in itseif, and the -iik depa tment is equal to 
another store. The same may be said ot the dress 
goods, and the millinery, and the various other de- 
feparticula The novelties in silks and dress goods 
8 particularly noticeable at this season of the year. 

The advance styles of My one and millinery may 
be seen in a few day as preparavions fur the 
wrest opening on Monday, March 9th,are now being 


In going through the main — = -" be noticed 
that everything canbe bough J. Deuning & 
Co,’s from a sauce-pan to an Asi £55. < and every- 
thing for gentlemen and ladies, as well as whatever 
May be desirabie for tne household. ‘fhe attractive- 
ness of shopping in a store where there is plenty of 
light, plenty of srteqsion, and no crowding, is espe- 
cially » emepant eatE J. Denning & Uo.’s. As, how- 
ever, it is impossible tor those waolive ata great 
aistaocefrom New York to do this except through 
the mail order departmeut, it may be suggested that 
purchases may be made by mati with as much safety 
and as great satisfaction, owing to the atteawion give = 
to orders. as tho the purchaser were to call in pe! 





Ladies who can conveniently do so shoulda ottend t1 the 
spring opening on March 9th. 
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en 
THE EVOLUTION OF A GREAT 
HOUSE. 


It gives us great pleasure tocall the atteution of 
our readers to the following article from the 
New York Staats-Zeitwng. We are sure that 
the bouse of Messrs. Sohmer & Company is gen- 
erally recognized everywhere among musical people 
as one that has achieved a very brilliant success in 
the history of the piano trade, rising from the small!- 
est beginnings to a positionin the foremost ranks of 
American piano manufacturers. 

“ All organic creations of nature belonging to the 
higheat order have approached their perfe ction grad- 
ually, and the period of this development embrace: 
abeut one-third of the life of the species. Only in ex- 
ceptional cases is this rule violated. This formula 
of nature applies as well vothe spiritual and moral 
development us it does to the physical. The poet says 
that it was by the means of work only that the gods 
sacceeded, und Lessing established the aphorism that 
“talent” means “ work and will.” With these two 
elements, work and will, evea the highest aims can 
be obtained and the greatest difficulties overcome. 
He who attains an aim has conquered in this struggle 
for existeace; he survives as the strongest and the 
fittest. 

“ The observations of all intelligent persons have 
led them distinctly to notice that these truths apply 
to the development of art and the evolutions of all 
kinds of art industries, which have become particu- 
larly interesting for the reason that they have en- 
gaged the attention of such aiarge number of tal- 
ented individuals. As soon as any great success has 
been achieved in one of these subdivisions of indus- 
trial life the advantages and the gain that accrue at- 
tract competition, and necessarily intensify tne 
struggle for existence. 

“As ap application of an individual case we can 
instance the situation of the young firm of Sohmer 
& Co, about fifteen years ago. Piano-manufactur- 
ing already ranked high among the art industries of 
the country, both in regard to the quality of pianos 
made and the enormous amount of capital invested 
in the business. To embark in an enterprise in this 
field called for great courage and contidence—cour- 
age in recognizing the difficulties that would be en- 
countered, and confidence in the ability ultimately 
to achieve success. Indeed, Messrs. Sohmer & Co., 
by entering the lists of competitors in the Universal 
Exposition of 1876 in Philadelphia, where they at 
once won a place of honor among old-established 
firms, demonstrated to the worid that they were en- 
dowed with these necessary attributes of success. 

* Looking back to their history, we find that this 
was the only episode in their career that can be at- 
tributed to luck; and that the firm knew how to 
avail themselves of it through Increased activity and 
indefatigabie work is acknowledged at the present 
time both in Europe and in this country. The result 
was that they soon doubled and then trebled their 
production of finished instruments. In an unprece- 
dented manner they disclosed the ability to force 
recognition of their worth and the value of the 
article with which their name is connected so inti- 
mately. 

“In furtherance of the pian and the scope of their 
operations, and without being or appearing to be ob- 
trusive, they understood how to atilize the public 
temper, and where speech or the printing press did 
not suffice to enlarge the environment of their fame: 
they took recourse to art, and necessarily sought the 
aid of the artist. It was no less a person than Mr. 
Joseph Keppier who with his pencil depicted in bril- 
liant strokes the triumph of the firm, and while hogs 
oring them honored himseif. Who does aot remem- 
ber those humorous cartoons, attracting at the same 
time the earnest attention of the people, in which 
Franz Liszt and again Bismarck were depicted as 
sitting before a Sohmer Grand? 

“ What on these occasions the art of drawing and 
coloring accomplished as a well-earned tribute to 
merit, the mouthpiece of public opinioa—the daily as 
well as the periodical press—endorsed in num berless 
instaaces without the slightest hesitation. The 
Sohmers, one is almost prompted to say, are favorites 
of the press. They have never found it necessary to 
make use of apologetic puffs, as is usua! in their 
branch of business, but, like cultured people, when- 
ever they sent their card to the press it was favora- 
bly received, and to-day the press returns its compli- 
ments to them. 

“The growth of this establishment,even in this pro- 
gressive land, is almost without parailel. From 
making 1X instruments per year, as they did in the 
beginning, the firm now actually make and finish 
2,000 pianos annually, and employ about 350 workmen 
ali the year round. Their factory building ts located 
in Astoria, its dimensions being 100 feet front, 200 feet 
deep and six stories high. The lumber-yards have an 
area of 30,000 square feet, but this does not represeat 
all the space devoted to their establishment, for on 
the corner of Fourteenth Street and Third Avégue 
they occupy in addition to their splendid warerooms, 
a four story edifice, in which can be found the polish- 
ers and tucers of the firm, who add the last finishing 
touches to the parlor grand, upright, and concert 
grand pianos that are shipped by the firm to all points 
of the compass. Square pianos, which but few peo- 
ple of musical taste now fancy,do not figure very 
largely in plano-making at this date. 

“AS to the artistic value of these instruments no 
weightier evidence can be adduced in their favor 
than that of the constantly in sing demand for 
them. No salesrooms in this 1 «™ay be | 7a an 
constantly crowded with purchasers, pianisu 
teachers, and others interested in music than are 
those of Sohmer & Co. With his natural suavity 
and pleasing manners, the senior member of the 
firm, Mr. Hugo Sohmer, caa be seen imparting in- 
formation to both friends and strangers, and here 
also may be seer Mr. Joseph Kuder,. the technical 
superintendent, es well as Mr. Charies Fabr, who 
has charge of the tinances and advertising, and Mr. 

George Reichmann, in charge of the warerooms as 
chief salesman. 

“To what extent this immense work has been subdi- 
vided by these four partners, whose efforts have at- 
tained such gratifying results,can hardly be com- 
prehended bythe layman. The music trade press 
has pa‘d a great and worthy tribute to their restless 
energy, to their indefatigable thought and activity: 
which are now universaily recognized by all who 
come in contact with them. 

“Inaccordance with the rules adopted to perfect 
gheir relations with the outer world, the firm have 
also thoroughly adjusted their own internal organi- 
zation. The four men who compose the firm repre- 
sentan absolutely united body; united not by blind 
chance, but by the conscious feeling and the thor- 
ough knowledge of their high aims and purposes. It 
needs only a superficial observation to perceive that 
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in spheres where men are supposed to co-operate for 
a common result. 

“This ts one of the reason. why the firm exercise 
such powerful influences on toeir outside representa- 
tives, and through them upon the industry of the 
world at large and the masses from whom the piano 
purchasers are drawn, and these very influences 
make their relations to their competitors a unique 
example of the result of the highest mercantile eth- 
ics applied particularly to a line of industry in which 
the competitioa is se acute. 

“Considering, as we have already stated, that the 
piano business at the time of the founding of the tirm 
of Sohmer & Co. had already reached a highly fiour- 
ishing state, making it exceediogly difficult for be~ 
ginners to enter the field, the success of this house 
appears in contrast yet more brilliant, and places its 
members in the most favorable light. This light be. 
comes the more intense in view of the fact that since 
the establishment of the firm a number of financial 
crises have swept over the land, throwing obstacles 
in the path of great enterprises and crippling count. 
less numbers of them. The labor troubles also, which 
in many cases paralyzed industry, and a few months 
ago this particular industry, must be taken into con- 
sideration. : 
“These disturbances did not affect the house of 
Sohmer & Co. The business tact and commercial 
knowledge of the members of the firm enable them 
successfully to encounter at any time fin.ncia! emer- 


ag and workingmen’s demands, the latter al- 
s being met by them iu a spirit of conciliation, 
out which industry does not seem to be able to 


rs r. 
be oever carefully considers the remarkable ca- 
reer of thisfirm will understand how the heuse of 
Sohmer & Co. has reached its present pinnacie of 
fame ” 





Constable K Co 
WOOLEN DRLSS STOPES 


ANGORAS, CHEVIOTS, HOMESPUNS, 


Serges, Camel's Hair Cloths, 
BEDFORD CORDS. 


SCOTCH SUITINGS, 


Plaid, Stripe and Fancy Mixed. 
CACHEMIRE D’ECOSSE, 
Plain and Printed Challies, 


WOOL OREPONS, NUN’S VEILINGS, 
EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Broadway L 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 


JACKSON'S 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


Black Dress Geods, Gray Dress Geods, 
Silks, Cotten Goods, Fancy Geods, Hosiery, 
Laces, Umbrellas, Trimmings, Suits, 
Wraps, Coats, etc.,, efc. 


111 Broadway, New York City. 
Purchasing by Mail. 


SAMPLFS OF OUR GOODS OR ANY DESIRED 
INFORMATION WILL BE CHEERFULLY GIVEN. 

The feature of this department is the sending of 
g Free of all Mail or Express charges 
within 100 miles of New_York, and all porchases 
qmenativg to $5 or over, Free to any part of the 

).s en goods are not founda satisfactory,.money 
will be refunded. 

All eur departments are complete with 
the most desirabie and seasonable goods,at 
the lowest prices. 

A few specimen bargains to interest our out-of- 
town customere: 


BLACK DRESS COODS. 








#-ineh Black Wool Henrietta.................. 9c. 
40-inch Biack Mohair Briiliantine.............. =c. 
oe Biack Priestiey’s silk-and-Woo! ee. 58 
s-inch Biack Tamise Nua's-Velling........... 38e. 
SILKS. 
Aas. All-Silk Pongee......... ...-+.-. 29c. 
lack-and White Printed China Siiks. Bre. 
A Black AU-Silk Surahs...... .... Gites. 59c. 
2 inch Black All-silk Fallle.................... 6c. 
42. taeh- wide All-Wool Gray-and-Black-and- 
manet Mixei Cneviot Su:ting.in Plaids and 4 
TITTTI TIT ic. 
dash eebinnnn Scotch Ginghams......... .. 38s: 
Black- rept:  eampenm ening spaced patterts, 
Inns ancsdeasccetcapccescege steed Ze. 
500 dozen Badies® Fast Biack Hose. Every 
pair warranted to give satisfaction, or 
money refuaded. 
Regular dlc. ZOOAS At ....... ec ececeecccceenes - 28c. 
UMBRELLAS. 
Dent Stik, London made, Natural, Silver, 
and Black Sticks, Wear warranted for 
one year. 
Regular $3.50 goods for...........6.6 6 cceceees 82.49 
GLOVES. 
Lad‘es’ 8-Sotton VMousquetaire Black Suede 
Embroidered-bacx Gloves. 
Regular $i 75 quatity at.......... cccccce ceeeeee 98Sc. 


71717 BROADWAY, NEW YORE CITY. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Tae INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by send- 
ing us, on a postal card, the name and address 





here exists a spirit of harmony seldom met elsewhere 


E. J. DENNING & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. STEWART & CO. (Retail), 


Have Now on fale 


THE CHOICEST 


AND 


Largest Collection 
THEY HAVE EVER SHOWN 


DRY GOODS, 
CARPETS, 
UPHOLSTERY 


House-furnishing Goods 


At Exceedingly Low Prices. 


All Dry 


free. 


Goods (only) delivered 
Estimates, Catalogues and 


Samples supplied on application, 


Broadway,4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 





The Armadale Zephyrs 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR 


WASH FABRIC 


Because they are 





LOW IN PRICE, 
EQUAL IN STYLES AND COLORINGS TO THE 


BEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS. 





YALE STRAWBERRY, 
A late variety of large size, perfect blossom. 8 ~~ 
did shipper, and of excellent quality. Alsoa ful 
sortment of other } wares Stock. Send Ue r circulars, 
etc. Address ®=TEP N HOYT’S SUNS, 





New Gavsan. Ct. 


B.Altman&Co 


(8th St. (9th St. and. 6th Ave., 
NEW YORE, 
ARE NOW SHOWING IN 


Art Embroidery Dept. 


A great variety of Stamped Linens in 
New Designs; also, New Shades in Al- 
leppo Embroidery Silk; 

And for Interior Decoration many 
New Fabrics of Turkish, Persian and 
East Indian manufacture. 








HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 524d Street, NEW YORE. 
SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 
Single rooms for transient guests with use of Baths. 
P. H. McCANN, Proprietor. 








OFFER WITHOUT A PARALLEL. 


I will sell you a first-class ticket to Avon Park 
South Florida, at regular rate, $32.75, which includes 
one week’s horei board free. Round trip at same 
rate and two tg a board free. Write 

. CROSBY, 0 Franklin St., N, ¥ 


PRING 
TOURS! 


CALIFORNIA 


Under the personally-conducted Tourist system of the 


ENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD 


The Most Delightful Pleasure Trips. 


THE DATES STILL OPEM ARE, {Mon CH7O th OL 


APRIL 14th, 891. 
EXCURSION TICKETS 


include alli trav- 
eling expenses 
and sustenanceen route in both directions and side 
trips to San Diego, Riverside. "Pemaens, Santa 
Barbara, Monterey, and San Jose (Mt. Hamilton). 
TOURIST AGENT AND CHAP&RON ACCOMPANY THE 
PARTY. 

For‘tickets and itineraries containing fall 
intormation address Tourist Agent Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, 819 Broadway, New 
York. 

100 TICKETS SOLD FOR EACH TOUR. 
CHAS. E. PUGH, J.R. WOOD, 
General Manager. Gen’l Passenger Agent , 











will be allowed. 


Points. 


Pp. 
Ss 


haci 


RETURNING ROUTES. 


EXCURSION TICKETS VIA THE 


SANTA FE ROUTE 


Are now on Sale at all Coupon Ticket Offices to the following 
points in 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES, SAN DIEGO, SAN BERNARDINO, COLTON, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, AND SAN JOSE. 


LIMIT. Tickets will be limited to Six Months; going limit wil! be Sixty Days to San Bernardino, Colton, 
Mojave, or Sacramento, whichever point is first reached on route selected, except that on tickets in con- 
nection witt which Side Ride (Albuquerque to City of Mexico) is purchased an Extension of Thirty Days 


STOP-0OV ER will be allowed at all points within limits. 

SIDE RIDES. On presentation of tourist tickets, either going or returning, to Ticket Agents at La 
Junta, Las Vegas, Lamy, Albuquerque, Rincon, El Paso and San Bernardino, round-trip side-ride tickets 
will be sold as follows: At LA JUNTA to Pueblo, $2.60; to Colorado Springs, $4.32; to Denver, $7.25. La 
Junta side-ride tickets will also be sold to holders of first-class one-way unlimited ticke's to Pacific Coast 

At ALBUQUERQUE, side-ride to E! Paso, $10.00; to Deming, $9.26; to City of Mexico, $39.75. 

Holders of round-trip tickets to El Paso, Deming or City of Mexico, can secure side-rides as follows: Rin- 

con to Deming and return, $3.00; Riacon to El Paso, $4.00; El Pasoto City of Mexico. $39.75. At LOS 

ANGELES, side-ride to San Diego, and return, via Coast Line, $5.00. At LAS VEGAS, side-ride to Las 

Vegas Hot Springs, free. At LAMY, side-ride to Santa Fe, free. 


tickets to any of the above points must return via 





8 pur 


For further information ca'! on or address 


route designated at the time the ticket is purchased or exchanged at the Missouri River. 


C. D. SIMONSON, General Eastern Agent, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 





at ONE-THIRD THE COST. 


and ventilating capacity than either. 


Halls, Libraries, etc., it is without an equal. 


for prices. 





to which ne would iike the paper sent. 





Has all the attractiveness of the open Fireplace or the 
more expensive fancy Coal Grate, with greater heating 


Por Heating Parlors, Chambers, Summer Residences, 


Can be fitted for burning Coal, if desired. Made in two sizes. 


Is made to last a lifetime, and can be safely shipped to 
any part of the country at low freight rates. Write us 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVECO. 
48 to 564 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Mayflower Wood Franklin Stove. = ay 


A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for a Brick Fireplace Sy 


antes: 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


THE INDEPENDENT has been favored for many 
years with a large line of advertising- more co than 
is given to any other religious weekly. There are 
several reasons why many of the best advertisers in 
the country are represented in our columns, some 
are as follows: 

The religious press is now considered to be the best 
medium for advertisers of the better class, attract- 
ing as it does the highest class of readers. The re- 
ligious press during the past few years has made 
very rapid strides in furnishing its readers witha 
er of literature bota on literary and relig- 
ious subjects. THE INDEPENDENT, perhaps, has the 
credit not only of setting the example, but also of 
maintaiaing the lead in this improvement. 

THE INDEPEN DENT, being uudenommational, finds 
readers among all classes and sects, It hasregular 
subscribers in every State and Territory of the Union, 
throughout the Canadian aad the British possessions, 
and in nearly every foreign country on the globe. 
Being so valuable a paper from a literary standpoint 
it is not yd read by our regular subscribers and 
their families, but is loaned from friend to friend, 
and in very many cases the paper is actually wern 
out by continual reading and passing from one per- 
son to another. Its readers are principally of the 
most intelligent, refined 2na well-to-do people of the 
country: they are, in fact, the kind of people that the 
best advertisers wish to reach. 

Probably noother psper in this country exercises 
so great care in excludiog trom its coiumns all ad- 
vertisements of adoubtful character, by which its 
subscribers might lose their money, or any which on 
morai grounds ought not to be inserted in any news- 
paper. Itis, of course, of far greater value to an ad- 
vertiser to »ppear in a newspaper with carefully se- 
lected advertisers than in one where all sorts and 
conditions of advertisers are admitted. 

THE INDEPENDENT transacts its business with its 
subscribers for cash. Its list of subscribers is, there- 
fore. alive one; it has no deadheads. Whena paid 
subscription expires and is not renewed, THE INDE- 
PENDENT to that address is stompes. THE INDE- 
PENDENT is almost the only religious newspaper 
which does not continue to send papers tu subscrib- 
ers after the time paid for has expired. 
of Many papers the arrearage class forms a large 
percentage of the entire number of subscribers. It 
goes without saying that people who do not pay for 
their religious newspapers are of no value to adver- 

sers, 

The advertising in THE INDEPZNOENT is doubly 
valuable from its excellent arrangement. following 
in nearly every case, readiog matter appropriate to 
the advertisement. We claim, therefore, from our 
intimate knowledge with the quantity and quality of 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT that the paper isa 
most valuable advertising medium for aimost any- 
thing of value. rc 


TO OUR READERS. 


THIS week’s issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
has been ordered by a very large number of 
persons throughout the country, many of 
whom will read it for the first time. We 
beg to ask these readers to give the paper 
not only acareful but acritical examination 
from its first to its last page, noting the 
very high character of its literary columns, 
the many departments of special import- 
ance, some of which are not to be found 
in any other publication, and lastly, 
noting carefully the high character of 
all of its advertisements. We believe thor- 
oughly that every church-member should 
first of all subscribe for his own cburch 
paper and having doneso should subscribe 
for a broad catholic paper like THE INDE- 
PENDENT, one whose field is the world. THE 
INDEPENDENT does not confine itself to 
thirty two pages a week, but prints what- 
ever number may be necessary to give its 
readers anything of interest which it de- 
sires to place before them. Last year we 
published pages enough to makealtogether 
fifty nice copies of the paper of thirty-two 
pages each; the probabilities are that this 
year we shalldo as much. We especially 
invite every person who reads this notice to 
ask himeelf it 1t would not be weil for him 
to take (HE INDEPENDENT, and having de- 
cided this ia tne affirmative, if it would 
not also be well to induce some of his 
friends or neighbors to sub:cribe with him, 
thus reducing the subscription price as 
givenin our club rates. At $3.00 a year the 
cost of the paper is only six cents a week, 
while if taken in c'ubs of five or more the 
cost is reduced to about four cents a week. 
It is a wonder that a paper like THE INDE- 
PENDENT can be turoished atso small! a cost 
to its readers, but the fact remains that it 
can bedone. It is much better tosubscribe 
fora great family newspaper like THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, even if its coss were ten times 
what itis, than to subscribe for any of the 
miscellaneous, cheap newspapers with 
which,unfortunately, the councry is at pres- 
ent flooded. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Three months...... $ 75|Six months..... $i 50 

Four months........ 1 00| One year. ...... 3 00 
a CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber .............. 


5 
One year each to two subscribers....... .. 5 
Three years to une subscriber.............. 7 
Three subscribers one year each..... ..... 7 
Four years to one subscriber........... ... 8 
Four subscribers one year each............ 8 
Five years to one subscriber 
Five subscribers one veareach .. ........ 

In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 

Copies. 10 cents. 
*“*TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 

We wish to caution our subscribers in re- 
gard to the use of postal notes. Being made 
payable to bearer they are no safer to send 
through the mail than bank-notes. We 
cannot be responsible for the loss of any re- 
mittance not madein accordance with the 
directions given on our thirtytirst page. 


THE DUNNING BOILER. 


OLDEST AND BEST 
‘ORK 


Steam and Hot. 
Water Heating, 


Over 16,000 in Use. 
Also steam Engines and 
Boilers of all kinds and 
Machinery generally. 
Manufactured at the 


N.Y. Central Iron Works, 


94 ¥ xchange Street, 
Geneva,n. Y,. 
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———— 
SUBURBAN REAL ESTATE. 
Glen Ridge. N. J. Cottages For Sale. 


Several very desirably located cut'aves, contain- 
ing from7to 16 rooms, finished in natural woods, 
comneining all modern improveme.ts, lawns, stone 
‘ools, churches, 








and winter ences 
DARWIN, 4 Broadway, 


In the case | 





Jusurance. 


HOW “ENDOWMENT” SOCIETIES 
WORK. 


SEPTEMBER 25th last, we expended a 
couple of columns upon the Matual Sav- 
ings and Distribution Fund Society, 177 
Broadway. Mr. J. H. Durland, to whom 
Wwe gave some attention when he was 
practically (tho not nominaly) at the 
head of the Citizen’s Matual several 
years ago, is the founder and proprie- 
tor of the Mutual Savings, and those who 
have not remembered and now dcsire to 
know what we said of his latest schem>* 
are referred to THE INDEPENDENT of the 
above date. On the 4th of this month the 
State Attorney-General began proceed- 
ings against Mr. Durland’s society, and 
he was notified to show cause why it 
should not be dissolved. In the article 
above referred to, we remarked that if 
Mr. Durland ‘is, as he says he is, in- 
corporated under the laws of the State 
of New York and under the super- 
vision of the State Banking Department, 
the State of New York should feel 
ashamed.” It would seem that Me, 
Charles M. Preston, Superintendent of 
Banking, has begun to agree with us, fot 
he resolved to look into Mr. Darland’s 
ways, and for this purpose obtained of 
Superintendent Maxwell the loan of the 
expert services of his Chief Examiner, Mr. 
Shannon, and his assistant, Mr. Horan, 
these two gentlemen having investigated 
so many insolvent and worthless societies 
during the past twu years that they are 
familiar with the signs. This case 1s in- 
tended to furnish a test whether schemes 
of this sort are to riseand flourish to their 
natural decay under the general banking 
law of 1851, chapter 22. 

Since the starting of Mr. Durland’s 
society in September, 1889, it has taken 
in $135,000; it has paid out $15,000 for 
salaries and expenses, and $84,688 in re- 
deeming bonds, and has about $385,000 
deposited with a trust company.. On ths 
bonds redeemed as above $4,959 had 
been collected, showing a handsome 1e- 
turn for somebody. Who gotit? More 
than half—$48,416—was paid to six per- 
sons. One of these is the Secretary, who 
had the largest share, $11,060; another is 
a relative of Mr. Durland; ano’her is a 
woman who had lent him moay; an 
other is a relative of hers; another is a 
relative of the Treasurer’s wife. Of the 
other $36 222 the greater part went tu 
officers and their. friends. We quote 
from the «xaminers’ report, and no com- 
ment seems necessary: 

“From this investigation it seems clear 
to us thatthe business carried on by this 
association is not in any sense that of a 
building and loan association, as generally 
understood. It is,in our opinion, a busi- 
ness conducted for the benefit of its officers, 
directors, and their selected friends at the 
expense of the other bondholders. In other 
words, it is a business conducted by plausi- 
ble and not over-scrupulous men for the 
purpose of plucking a large class of per- 
sons, that always abounds, who are looking 
to get something for potbing; a business 
that is against public policy and to which 
neither the Bankivug Department nor the 
State should give credit, and which cught 
to be aiscoutinued and the asscciation dis- 
solved. 

“In its first year the business was con- 
fined to bond series known as A, B, C, D 
and E. But from a letter of an officer of 
the company to Harrison Johnson, agent 
for Pennsylvania, dated July 17th, the re- 
port quotes this: 

** As we are both aware, there is now a craze, 
both in Philadelphia and Baltimore, for low 
numbers, because they are supposed to be not 
far removed from the point of redemption. I 
do not wish you to ask me any questions how it 
is done, for it is best for you not to know at this 
stage of the game; but when I say to you that 
you will be perfectly safe in promising or guar- 
anteeing to give thém numbers not over 500 
numbers removed from the point of redemp- 
tion, I think you should be able to turn such 
information to your pecuniary advantage.’ 

“This meant ‘Series I.’ and the plan is 
declared to be simple. ‘Issue bonds,’ it 
says, ‘to as high a number as possible. 
Each section of 500 can make a series by it- 
self.’ Or, as the bond says: 

““¢This series is to be subdivided for redemp- 
tion purposes into sections of 500 each. The 
net monthly receipts to the redemption fund, 
after 25 per cent. has been carried to the re- 





serve fund of the series, shall continue to be 
divided equally between each and every sec- 
tion that has been wholly subscribed for in said 
series and applied monthly to bond redemption, 
as above specified, until all the bonds in said 
series or sections shall have been redeemed or 
terminated; but any excess so credited to a ter- 
minated section shall be distributed to those 
remaining.’ 

“*When the first section of 500 is com- 
pleted,’ the report goes on, ‘they begin the 
redemption of bonds in numerical order 
from funds paid in on first section bonds 
and on second section bonds until all the 
latter issue have beensold. Then payments 
begin on the second series, and so on. In 
this way no bond is over 500 from point of 
redemption. It is possible bondsin Sections 
1 and 2 may all be redeemed in a few years, 
but the last 200 or 300 ia succeeding sections 
are likely to belong delayed.’ 

““D-cember 20th last the directors of the 
association passed a resolution that the first 
20 bonds of each issue be reserved for buy- 
ers of 10 bonds each, the second 20 for buy- 
ers of 6 bonds each, and the bonds between 
Nos. 60 and 150 for buyers of 5 bonds each. 
No single bond can be taken within 150 
numbers of the openiog of a section. 

***The poorer & man is the more his bond 
will cost him,’ Mr. Shannon points out 

““W. T. Shoemaker is General Agent of 
the Association at Cincinnati. ‘He came 
into the employ of the Association so lately 
that he could not get low numbers for him- 
self in Sections 1 and 2,’ say the examiners, 
‘and the only way tecould get low numbers 
in Section 3 was to subscribe for ten or more 
bonds. He therefore subscribed for fif:een 
bonds in ‘Series F,’’ and received Nos. 840, 
860, 880, 900, 940, 960, 920. 980, 1,000, 1,020, 1,040, 
1,060, 1,080, 1,100 and 1,120, Then he either 
received an intimation from the home office, 
or was himself shrewd enough to discern 

the fact that the redemption of numbers 
from 840 to 1,000 is a very distant probabili- 
ly, as they are at the tail of the second sec- 
ticn, while Nos. 1,020 to 1,120, being at the 
bead of the third section, will mature at an 
eariy date. He therefore, after making one 
payment on the numbers between 840 and 
1 000, failed to make the next payment, and 
the bonds were marked off the register as 
lupsed; but he continues to pay on Nos. 
1,020 to 1 120, and they are in force. 

** Phat the managers intend to take care 
of themselves in this series may be inferred 
from the allotment of vonds. For instance, 
in the second section, in which twenty bonds 
have already been redeemed, early matur- 
ivy bonds have been allotted to the persons 
named below, as follows: 





Catharine M. Taylor ..10 501 to 709 
Maude H. Babbage.. id 5L2 to 682 
J. H. Durland........ 138 505 to 743 
. xaviey tee BO EF “4 -~ te 144 
io Bae Rec recess e888 Soesccecs mo tO 4 
i Mi cons soeteses cece, 14-6 to 766 
W. Billings Rice -M 508 to 768 
Die PRG RS nob” 00 -6occcesoune 13 10 to 750 
in PIS. Sasecneccdecl iscess 5 511 to 5¥1 
PRU MOR, 20555 Tf The 0 08 56 412 to 712 
Be AMEE ccckedecchahee -becsee 18 18 to 758 
a. t. DEL a ss skcsnodehe wsenwe . = to 44 
Bo, nich dé0de caw vccdeMosvecss 5 to 
Chartes C. Barton................ 15 «516 to 576 
SS Ee ee lu 517 to 697 
"rhe Rev. F. Tetran............... 5 +520 to 675 
Soke wen, MOPIAPe isis s,s. cccccces WwW 534 to 792 
8 Se oS ere 4 538 to 638 
*** Of these we leirn that R. H. Taylor is 


an officer and Director of the Association, 
that Catharine M. Taylor is nis wile, M. A. 
Barrett is a reiative of Mrs. Taylor, R. A. 
Babbage is au officer and Direcior, aud H. 
Waples resided with Mr. Balbbaye. J. H. 
Duriand is Presiaent, B. A. K s3cm is the 
metropolifan uvent of the As» ciation, J. 
Irwin Marray is a Director, 5. G. Swett 1s 
the general agent at Boston, and we have 
no doubt that the majority of the others are 
mere:iy dummies tor the officers.’ 

“Tue reserved fund of the several series 
is given us follows: 


EE ns 05055. 50464inees (pes cee seen $496.51 
SIGUE, 084 dods tandeocccdhss. Ses0des $18.81 
Rh hide. A600 cisdawncicce ccs 1,888.52 
oO See era ee 4.582. 
I cinccseasesdObesssd cogneenes 16,236.50 
tbe Gewenyerved: Shenseehadaae 9,627.58 
Chis ncbhasbienn note detas eke $33,549.78 


“ This is the 


fund deposited with the 
trust company.” 





THE PRINCIPLES OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE. 


THERE is a very generai and a very un- 
fortunate misapp:ecbension of the nature 
and workings of life insurance, and yet 
the subject is not too intricate to be readi- 
ly and clearly understood by any person 
of fair intelbgence who is willing to hon- 
estly train that intelligence upon it for an 
hour. 

Insuring life differs radically from in- 
suring property, and yet, with the resu:t 
(if not also the intent) of misleading, 1t is 
continually compared with that, as if the 
two were alike. Supposing, for con- 
venience, that property is in danger from 
fire only, the radical difference is this: 
some buildings will burn, in this and 





each following year, and in a term of 


years (the natural life of buildings) a 
rather larger proportion of the whole 
number will burn; yet that proportion is 
always something less than half. On the 
other hand, everybody will die. The 
chances are only 16 or 20 in 100 (precision 
is not important in this) that any particu- 
lar building will ever be touched by fire; 
the chances are 100 in 100 that any par- 
ticular life will be touched by death. 
Moreover, age does not necessarily make 
a building more liable to burn; age makes 
a life certain to pass off by death. 

The arithmetical problem is therefore 
to provide for a chance—an improbabil- 
ity, yet a chance—in the one case; ia the 
other, to cover an absolute certainty. 
Pay, this year, the temporary cost of in- 
suring a building this year, and that is 
done with; next year, it can be done 
anew, and the cost will ordinarily be the 
same as before, as the standard is un- 
changed. Pay, this year, the temporary 
cost of insuring a life; next year, it can 
be done anew, provided no serious im- 
piirment of healtn is discovered, but the 
cost will be a little more. Buat—and this 
is the point we wish to make clear and 
emphatic—the cost of insuring a life for 
any year andthe yearly cost of irsuring a 
life for life are no more alike than the 
cost of copper and that of gold, altho 
each of those metals is sold by weight. 

Well, why so? Simply because in one 
case it is necessary to cover only the 
chance of death in that particular year, 
which is small, perhaps not more than 
five or eight dollars on a thousand; in the 
other case, it is necessary to cover the 
certainty of having to pay a thousand 
dollars, and the cost of that is $1,000, plus 
expenses. Omit expenses, for conven- 
ience, and the number of payments to 
he made may be as you please, only their 
sum, with their earnings, must be $1,000 
during the life, that is, the ‘‘ average” 
life. Those who outlive the average 
must make up deficiercies for those who 
fall short of it. ‘* Bear ye one another’s 
burdens.” 

Mathematically, the charge follows the 
cost by increasing annually. Practically, 
it is averaged and Jumped into the much- 
misrepresented ‘level premium,” which 
is too large at first, gradually becomes 
nearer exact cost, and in the later years 
of life becomes too small. Hence neces- 
sarily arise accumulations and reeerve, 
since each policy pays during a number 
of years more than its share of current 
outgoes for all purposes. ‘* Reserve” is 
the sum in hand te-day which, plus future 
premiums to be received, and all improved 
at an assumed rate of interest, will be 
sufficient to meet all obligations; upon 
each individual policy is or may be com- 
puted its own reserve. Surplus is the 
excess of actual assets over reserve, obli- 
gations already incurred, and capital 
stock, if there be any stock. Deferred 
premiums are the quarterly or semi-annu- 
al payments to be made, but not yet due, 
upon any policy or batch of policies dur- 
ing the polcy year; if the company 
charges in its liabilities account the re- 
serve upon such policies it must of course 
credit itself in assets the deferred premi- 
ums upon them. Dividends are only un- 
used portions of premiums, and the earn- 
ings thereon. ; 

All the foregoing has been explained 
over and over in this column, but things 
require to be explained thus over and 
over, and this may be of service. 








INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
wl nervy PRINGFIELD, MASS. 


everv 





__vuan've nanooe Lj“Tears of Succesful Experience, 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


re atetes, nd 

b t jibe eatures ever before offer- 

og ot AY its merits before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


MERCHANTS INSURANCE CO. 








neorporated May, 1851. 
CAPITAL, $200,000 


HOME OFFICE, 
20 Market Square, 
Previdence, R. I, 

President, 
WM T. BARTON, 





tary, 
WM. P. GOODWIN,Y 
This Company issues 









Safety Fund Policies, 
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THE BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Iesues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
shusetts. 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON. 40 Water Street. 

nt = st ? — 








EIGH 
Cash capital...........++ 
Reserve hor reinsurance and all other claims1,94 55 35 
Surplus over ali Liabilities ............-++- 405,708 82 


SSETS January Ist, 1891.. $2,950,304 07 
wane tk WAN Tan WER Y. Prestacnt 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 

Semi-Annual Statement Jan. lst, 1891. 


ASH CAPITAL.......-...000006+ “HGH $3 


rve for Reinsura: 

Reserve for ai] other T abilities. 

BEER Rc vec cccccccnceccceccopeccece 51143 

BDOBBORsccccce - tevccccccccegevesce $2,622,480 85 5 

Policy- — in this C oe have tnorogeed Protec- 
wnder the vey el of 

NEW ‘York RATE wor, 





D'' AW. 
TERK NOTMAN, President, 
que. . CODEINE. Vice-President. 
GEO. ©. IOWE. sec CHA AS. H. POST, Asst. Sec: 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President 
J. B. PIEKCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





28TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


John Hancock 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1890. 


STEPHEN B, RHODES, President. 
GEORGE B. WOODWARD, Secretary. 








LEDGER ASSETS, DEC. 3ist, 1890. 


Loans on Mortgages ...... 0... ccsceeeveees $1,688,025 00 





ages 
Bonds and Stocks, at COSt...........6-6-+-08 1,175,608 45 
Real Estate, cost value........... cere ORONO 
Loans on Collateral! Security.... 192,30) vO 
Loans on : — ~ aud s Policies . seen 5,0b5 OO 
Premium Notes. edbgediee décieses 84,763 lo 
Cash in Banks and Offic-..... ............. 229 


Total Ledger Assets.......-. .....-000+ $3,827,292 90 
50,595 22 


Ot caise Breads’ ea’ pelican |" 

POTER, MES. occ cccccscoscecsccsesscesccccees S8.H51 45 

GOSS ABBEIS, ....c cece cee ccseererseeceee "$3.98.1,683 09 
LIABILITIES. 

Claims in Procevs of Adjustment... $12,951 12 


Divideads Due ana not Called for ........ 14.773 10 
Premiums Paid im Advance, etc..........- 38.569 = 
ED TEs 0 5 ony so ncecccnceccevscecese 


Total Liabilities .. ......cceseceeeeeeees De 
Premium Keserve, Mass. Standard....... 3, 
Surplus, Mass. standard, 4 per cent....... 340.7 10 05 05 
Paid Policy- holders in 1890,.............. . 


Increase of Sarplus During 


#9 1.8: 2m 


Increase of Ledger Assets 
DE MD, scshoscoetsc Gees, 00 
Increase of Gross Assets Dur- 


401,761 86 
421,345 23 


380,479 33 
Increase in Amount of Out- 

standing Insurance During 

ivekd: base sek ts bth tne cts dow dei 9,024,483 00 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Post Office Square, Poston, Massachusetts. 


AS SETS: Pee. Bist, 1890. os | 493°: 430 
LIA BILITIES...........-.0000+ 072,05 124 16 


$2.1 050.530 4 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued ut the life rate pe um. 

Seseal Cast distributions are paid upon all 
policie: 

Every policy has indorsed thereoh the cash surren- 
der and paid — insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute, 

Pamphlets, rate~ and values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the company’s (ffice. 

BENJ. F. STEVEN, President. 
J0s8. M. GIBBEN®™, Vice-Pres. 
8S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
Wit. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


ORGANT 








$57,416 94 | 





EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


JANUARY 1, 1891. 








Assets, ; $119,243,744-47 
Liabilities, including Reserve 

on all existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard), 95,503,297.13 
Total Undivided my: over > 

4 per cent. Reserve, $23,740,447-34 
Income, $35,036,683.24 
New Assurance written in 1890, 203,826,107.00 
Outstanding Assurance, 720,662,473.00 


The results of Twenty-year Tontine policies maturing 
in 1891 are unprecedented. 


The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and ‘“ NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 


Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres'’t. 








BEXTRA COPIES 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


of March 5th, 
Can be obtained at Ten Cents per copy. 
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The United States Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


New Insurance written, - 





RECORD FOR 1890. 


Total amount Insurance in force December 31 st, - - - 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Sec. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 


Pres. Chemical National Bank. 


1888, 1889. 1890. 
- $6,335,665.50 $8,463,625.00 $11,955,157.00 
- 25,455,249.00 29,469,590.00 35,395,462.50 





OF 
CEORCE H. 


FIiCERS: 
BURFORD, President. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Asst. Sec. 


WM. T. STANDEN, Actuarv. 





FINANCE 
JULIUS CATLIN, 


Dry Goods. 


COMMITTEE : 
JOHN J. TUCKER, 


E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 


Builder. Pres. Importers’ & Traders’ National Bank. 


Examine the manifold advantages of the “Low Rate Term Plan” of this Company, which gives the maximum of insurance 


for the minimum of cost. 


The “ Guaranteed Income Policy” furnishes the greatest safeguard against the misfortune of lapse that could be given to a 


policy-holder, and is the best and mest equitable investment plan ever submitted to the public. 


The “Ney Yolicy Contract” of the United States Life Insurance Company, adopted April 15th, has been declared to be 


“one of the simplest, clearest and most liberal life insurance policies now before the American people.” 


Home Office, 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York City. 


Good Agents cesiring to represent the Company are invited to address 


J. S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 








March 5, 1891. 
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THE tNDEPENDENT’ 
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Hartford Steam Boiler 


nspection & Insurance Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





ABSTRACT OF 


STATEMENT. 





JANUARY Ist, 8391. 
ASSET . 
Gicals fen Gow Wend TREE, «...o..coc 200000000 000600 cs cbes Sos tde cscs cuvidenetssceds dence $56,592 89 
PS A I Oe GI oo be cdnc ci ic ccncbbi cette Ss cndbdiccicccecdsdaate 127,992 00 
Loaned on Bond and Mortgage, first liems.......... 2.2.0... sees ee eceeeeeeee eens 423,470 CO 
es A bes, SONS: WEIBiiic c ptcondess ccec cece cccccccs coscace aoe seccee 767,363 24 
I II. £8 one occ cc. cecwscaewemts $0qnbeeeh seaeskswhsacehe dese bebethe op heccsayedt css 4,461 23 
Bese mania. Wed Gee GG, o «5 60 os cecccnvesedstwedavtsstge ines ddan 28,602 14 


WeeGe BaGGO acon cece 00 cccc cece cete cseese 


-- « $1,408,481 50 


L'ASILITIES. 


Premium Reserve.............- 


Reserve for Claims not due............ .......- 
Capital Stock.............. Ces cha cice 0900 steeeet 


Net Sargelus ........ 2... ccc ccccccccscccccevess 


Surplus as regards Policy-holders........ 


Total Liabilities, including Capital and Surplus............. .. . .. 





Owniedecevesseees Sopsn ds Sbabes ssees¥s $820,184 49 
pa accswabseercidoeceess$oepeseees see 16,650 86 
ecccceeevccecoces -8500,006 00 

Steen eeguertaasens 71,646 15 

eenecce seccecccece 8571, 646 15 571,646 15 


#1, 408, 481 “BO 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


WM. B. FRANKLIN. Vice-President. 


F. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-Pres. 
J. B. PIERCE, Sec. and Treas. 





WOW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass- 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS FOR 1890. 


———— 


Net Ledger Assets, January Ist, 18%).... $19,062,849 16 




















H RECEIPTS. 
For Premiums ...........-++ $2,801,838 46 
For rene —? e 
t and loss, les 
es besedesesvesseuneqecece 983,602 39 3,785,440 85 
$22,868,290 U1 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death-Claims.............-. $1,373,528 2 
Matured ons Discounted ‘ 
Endowments............-- 257,217 00 
Cancelled and Surrender- : 
ed Policies.  —s_...--.+++- 293,372 27 
Distribution. of Surplus.. 588,376 49 
Total aid to Policy- 
Holders a 9 $2,512.28 
Amount pee for Commis- 
sions to Agents, Salaries, 
Medical Fees, Advertis- 
ing, Printing, Stacionery, 
and all other tncidental 
expenses at the a . 4, 
Office and at Agenctes.. 514,089 27 
Amount paid for Accrued 
ime apenente 
n e 
oa rr eres penanee 4,733 50 8,081,111 76 
Net Ledger Assets, Dec. 31, 1890........ $19,857,178 25 
Market value of Securities 
over Ledger Cost $846,782 89 
Interest and Kents 
crued, Dec. 31, > 227,514 52 
jums in course o “ ’ 
Net Preminse ceccccccevcccce 191.178 64 1,245,476 05 
Gross Assets, Dec. 31, 1890........ ...+++ $21,102,654 20 
LIABILITIES, 
Reserve at Massachusetts 
otandara 4 = s ae meee $18,786, 09 62 
Distributions un- 
agg neat pererer ; sR 
and Endowmen 
Death approved.......... 197,527 00 19,072,124 16 
$2,030,550 14 


Every Policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute.—LIFE 
RATE ENDOWMENT Policies are issued at the old 
life rate premium —ANNUAL CASH distributions 
are piid upon ALL Policies, 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on 
application tothe Company’s office, or to 

KENNY & RATCLIFFE, General Agents, 
2(8 Broad way, New York, N. Y. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M, GIBBENS, Vice-President. 
Ss. F, TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B, TURNER, Asst, Secretary, 








OFFiCE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORE, January 2Ist, 189'. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 


pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1890. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1890, to 3lst December, 1890.......... $3 829,351 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1BW.........sccce swescooscccccccce 1,857,821 14 
Total Marine Premiums,,.........cecee. $5,187,152 33 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1890, to 31st December, 1890,.....sceee0-- 


«+ $3,792.974 46 
Losses paid during the same 
period . $1,42°,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753, 18 86 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 





Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,599,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estiraated at. .cccccocccccccccesssee ecocesees 1,118,662 IL 
Piemium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank 198,428 18 





AMUN. secsccccece ++ sseceee $12,027,384 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 


legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Thea a 


of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 18:6 wills 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1890, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 


By erder of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES JAMES G. DE FOR] 
W. H. H. MOORE, HAS. D. LEVER. r. 
A. A. RAVEN, DENTON SMI 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JORES, 
JAMES LOW GEORGE H. MAC 
WM. STURGIS, NCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD. WALDRON P. BROWN, 
LLIAM 4. WEBB, * AY 
HORACE GRAY. W. HA 
E. DODG ARD N. , 
J HN I L RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
OHN D. HE RU 7 i HOADLEY 
CHARLES P, BURDETT, J H AGOS ’ 
CHAS. H MARS! ALL, V NON Hi Ww. = 
Ta ne feone bar 


JOHN D. J gouns Pr “MOORE, vice: oa 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipvenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, (890. 


Asacte, . . . ° ° ° ° - $147,154,961 20 


Reserve on Policies at 4%, P ‘ ' é ‘ ‘ $136,668,368 00 
Liabilities other than ee “ F . . ‘ ‘ 505,359 82 
Surplus, . . 6 COE aA St) 0 BE Tite lean 9,981,233 38 
Roceipts from all sources, “ 5 ‘ - ps r 34,978,778 69 
eeunena to Policy-Holders, . . ° . ° ° - 16,973,200 05 
Risks assumed, . ° > . 49,188 policies, 160,985,985 58 

in force, ‘ » é ‘ - 206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 








THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, ° ° - $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . $ ‘ - 51,311,631 54 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . . ° 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, - « 8,656,441 59 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . ‘ e . 7,133,256 35 


$147,154,961 20 








I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct, 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


Tn Assets, ° . ‘ - $10,753,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies ‘and. Surplus, " J ‘ P ‘ 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 7 . 3,859,759 O7 


In Seana to Policy-holders, ° ° 1,772,591 67 





In Risks assumed, iin ee | ee te 4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 
In Risks in force, . ° . ° - 23,'745 policies, 72,276,931 32 
, Risks Risks $s to j 
Year. Assumed, Outstanding. Polizy Holders. Receipts. Assets, 
1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . .$13,923,062 19.. = 095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 . 108,908,967 51 
‘886... 56,832,719... 393,809,203. . .. 13,129,108 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,968 24 
i887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23.119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 186,401,328 02 
1¢90... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 206 
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Old and Young. 


LIGHTS. 








BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 





A LITTLE lamp can send but a brief and 
feeble ray, 

The great lights bravely beam, and their 
radiance far away 

Is: the comfort of the nations ami the 
furtherance of the day. 


All men remember when the great lights 
were lit, 

The day 's kept in honor, and they name it 
as they sit’ 

And watch the guiding flame, thanking 
and blessing it. 


But the small and struggling lights which 
a breath of storm might kill 

Each fain to light a continent, but doomed 
to smallness st.11, 

Is there no one to praise them for their 
service of good will? 


Yes, one, the Lord of all, who is the source 
of Light, 

He sees them where they burn in the black- 
ness of Earth’s night, 

And the larger and the less alike are pre- 
cious in his sight. 


He is the secret source by which their flames 
are fed, 

From the beacon’s wide, white ray which 
flashes overhead, 

To the intermittent ray which the half- 
spent tapers shed; 


And to each he says, ‘‘ Well done,”’ which 
has bravely sought to burn. 

And waoen the dawn ariseth, and each is 
quenched 1n turn, 

Absorbed into the perfect day for which 
pure spirits yearn;— 


Each little flame that struggled to make 
the night more fair, 
Shall find its place 1a Paradise and burn in 
heavenls air, 
And the Fatner of all L‘ghts shall be its 
welcome there, 
Newport, R. I. 


ip 


CAPTAIN JEROME. 








BY GRACE H. DUFFIELD, 





Poor old Captain Jerome! It seems 
scarcely kind to write of him even for 
sympathetic ears—it is as if I were be- 
traying confidence. And yet any one, 
sailing in some bouc of summer pleasure 
over the wide Straits, with Jerome at the 
tiller of the little ‘“* Lucy,” might hear all 
that | heard; for he is old and garrulous 
now, this half-foreign, weather-beaten 
sailor, and hede mands nothing of bis au- 
dience save a reasonably attentive ear, 
and, perhaps, at the close of his story, a 
pipeful of tobacco. 

The first time I saw him a merry party 
hired the ** Lucy ” for a day’s sail. 

She was beached in the sunshine, and 
the lapping waves which ran along the 
line of her keel and fell back with a soft 
swish into the blue water, had lulled the 
old captain to sleep with their monoto- 
nous voices. There he lay, stretched on 
the deck, his hat pulled over his eyes, the 
shadow of the sail protecting him from 
the direct rays of the morningtun. His 
wooden leg, on which was carved, with 
manya flourish, a huge J., protruded 
stiffly over the rail, and to it be had tied 
for safety’s sake, the tin pail which, we 
afterward found, contained his pipe and 
tobacco. 

It was easy to trace, even in the re- 
cumbent attitude, the lines of the gaunt 
figure, and the withered, knotted fingers, 
stiff with toiling at the ropes, looked like 
the talons of some strange bird. 

**Get up here, Jerome,” called one of 
the party; ‘‘we want the ‘Lucy’ to- 
day.” 

The old captain stirred, then rose up 
slowly, until he leaned against the mast, 
and pushed back his battered hat. The 
face was keen and brown, with grizzled 
hair about the chin and throat, while 
bushy brows overhung the mildest of 
small blue eyes. Thoseeyes were a dis- 
tinct disappointment; they ought, judg- 

ing from the rest of his person, to have 
been brown and sorrowful; they were 
good-humored and dull, that was all. 
There was in them no trace of the In- 
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dian ancestor of whom I afterward heard, 
or of the black eyed Frenchwoman wbom 
the Islanders remembered as Jcrome’s 
mother. 

** Good-day,” he said, with an odd, soft 
accent, ‘If you haye wake the captain 
it is that you would fire the * Lucy.’ So?’ 

In a monient we had given him to un- 
derstand our intentions, and had left the 
Island bebind. 

Jerome was allalertnow. The‘‘ Lucy” 
must keep up her xood name, and the 
way she raced with the waves and fliled 
her sails with the flying breez-, made the 
old man pound his wooden leg up and 
down for very glee. 

**Sne iss gear child, my boat,” he af- 
firmed cor fiiently to me, for 1 had left 
the others and was talkiog to bim, ‘‘I 
tell her go, and she nod her bead ‘ yes,’ 
and skeep raight alonz; yes, she iss dear 
child;” and he touched the rail a3 tender- 
ly as he would have stroked a buoy's 
cheek. 

**Why did you name her ‘ Lucy ”” I 
asked. 

‘* Tnat name does not belong,” he said, 
decidedly. ‘ Eff-rsbody cali her Lucy 
because she have the letters on ber, but 
me, I call ber Marie, after my hil girl, 1 
tell that not to boys like dese dat green 
wen I talk. I call her Marie to myset 
alene.” 

‘* Hive you a daughter named Marie?” 
I questioned. 

‘*Daid,” was the brief reply. Then 
there was silence for a moment, while 
old Jerume puckered up his withered lips 
and whistled shrilly to the dying breeze, 

Suddenly he spok» aguin: ** Ic was five 
years next snow,” he said, rapidly, in 
Feench patois, ‘and the straits were 
frozen with ice. I carried the mail onan 
ice-boat over to S’. Ignace that winter, 
and Marie always went with me; she 
wore a red heod, and her hair was black 
and curly.” 

He broke off to launch a torreut of in- 
vective at the wind, which was blowing 
in little puffs and gusts, Then «nce more 
he took up his story: **One nignt a sol- 
dier from there (pointing back toward 
the white Fort in the distance) asked me 
to let him go tuo, and I was a fool and 
said yer; and Marie she smil:d with her 
eyes, and kept very still. He was yourg 
and s’raight, like this,” Jerome threw 
back his bent shoulders and lifted his 
head; ‘‘ he said, ‘Merci, Capituine!’ two, 
three timer, and [ told him, ‘Ce n'est rien, 
monsieur.’ There was white moonlight 
that night, and the boat made a great 
shadow on the ice. Sometimes he skated 
close beside the boat, and then be made 
great circles in tne hght, and called back 
tous. And then he came quickly beside 
us again, and leaned over his face near to 
Marie’s red hood; and he said words not 
for the captain. Then my heart laughed, 
and I said ‘ she will be a lady at the Furt, 
ma petite fille; and old Jerome will sell 
his boat, and live in a white house, and 
have a garden.’ And then he skated 
away again, out into the light; and all at 
once I heard bim scream out, and I[ 
looked but I could no longer see him. 
And Marie said quick ard sbarp: ‘Oh, 
Father!’ Then I koaew what had hap- 
pened, and I turned ttre boat farther out 
and leaned my body over a great black 
hole in the ice, where the fishermen had 
been cutting. 

‘“*I told Marie to hold the boat, and I 
crawled out and caught him as he threw 
up hisarms. We dragged him out and 
into the boat. But he was young and 
heavy, and I am old, a very old man, and 
I slipped and the boat ran over my leg.” 
There was a moment’s pause; then, $6 It 
was cut off by a doctor at St, Ignace,” 
said Jerome simply. My , 

‘*But what of the young soldier?’ I 
asked, full of interest. ** Did he die?’ 

‘** | weesh he had die.” Jerome relapsed 
into English. **I would have been vair 
glad. He was not seeck even, and wen 
I am well they say Marie will marry him.” 

The pauses are more frequent than be- 
fore; the hands that held the ropes are 
shaking, and the eyes fixed steadily on 
the bright water are dim. Very soon he 


took up the story again in French. “ Yes, 
they were married from my little house, 
and she went away to the Fort, -I say 





nothing to him. He should not have 
come and taken away ma petite fille. And 
then | scrub my house myself, and cook 
and wash in the evenings because I am 
so lonely. But I cannot mend; they are 
too suff, my hands, and Marie is very 
busy now, How can she come often to 
the little house? Then the neighbors 
laugh and say, ‘ Jerome is all rags like a 
beggar, perhaps Marie is ashamed of bim,’ 
AntsoI gorot totae Fort; but I lie all 
day in the boat, and when I see Marie 
waik by I call to her; and when she is 
alove ane comes ani sits in the boat, and 
says, ‘Poor old father’; but when the 
officers’ ladies waik with. her she looks 
straigut ahead, and dves not hear. Never 
again do lcallafier ner. But ove night 
they come running to the house, and they 
say to me, *‘ Jerome, Marie is huri; come 
to her,’ ana I go, 

**} run up the hill; bat this treacherous 
leg, it CatCues in the ston+s, and i fall and 
tne blood gets in my eyes and I cannot 
see, 

‘* But I come to Murie’s room and there 
is my littleegirl on ber white bd, and 
there is a smell of brandy ia the room, 
and broken glass on the fluor; and they 
tell me that he was arunok jike a b. ast, 
and be struck her, the little Marie, and 
that sne is dead. All the night I sit by 
her, and she does not move, and then all 
the day and all the nighe aguin, aod toen 
some one tik~s har away, and L[ am left 
alone. Taoen by and by I see that there 
is something haoging on the door, and I 
tuke it, and thea l go home. Iz is the Lt- 
tle red hood of ma petite fille.” ~ 

BLOoMFIELD, N. J. 
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LADY BETTY. 








BY NORMA LOKIMER. 





THE crimson af.er-glow dazzled the 
waters of Po:t Erin, 

Betty, tae viliage besuty, and a four 
months bride, shaded her eyes. with ber 
strong brown hand as she watched from 
the quay the 1 ttle white winged boat tak- 
ing ber sailor busband from her. 

Farther and farther it sailed into the 
goid glory of the sunset, for the herring 
fleet of the little Miox village was off to 
the west coast of Scotland for six menths, 
and Lady Betty (as the villagers called 
her bad married a herring fisher. 

Their litle white cottage stocd on the 
hillside; ber boy husband had chos+n to 
build it there that their h me mignt be 
his first landmark on his return. 

Months pas3, and Be:ty lives in a 
dream of delight. Tae cottage is fr ll of 
lowers ready to bloom against Tom’s re- 
turn. H-r potatoes are the best in the 
village, and as ber thoughts wander she 
busnes unconsciously to think of the 
other flower she would have to show Tom 
on his return, 





There is a shadow over the little fishing 
village of Colby. 

In the cottage on the hill the girl-wife 
hes dying, propped up in her bed by the 
window, her weary violet eyes hungrily 
searching the sea for Tom’s white sail, 
the long stretch of the” bay lies in full 
sight, 

In every cottage in the village this even- 
ing there is a prayer that the ficet will 
get in before the young wife dies, 

A sail is in sight, and the red glow of 
the evening sun touches it with a rosy 
light as it didtix months ago when Lady 
&-+ty was life, and love, and laughter. 

he dying eyes descry it first as it dips, 
dips, dips, along the line of the hor zun 
with the rest of the fleet c'ose up like a 
flight of swallows, There is but one white 
sail; Tom’s ‘‘nicky” was the only bride; the 
others were brown and aged with salt 
spray and many suns. They pick up the 
wind as they round Pool-Vash point and 
quicken as they near the port. Weaker 
and weaker grows the youog wife. Will 
she wait to see them haven? 





As the little white sail crosses the har- 
bor-bir Lady Betty’s eyes are closed, and 
the cottage blind 1: drawn tlowly down. 
Her little cold baby will have mo:her’s 
arms around it, 

New Yorxk City. 
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WILLIE’S QUESTION. 
BY CHARLES H. LUGRIN, 








WHERE do you go wuen you go to sleep? 
Toa:’s what | wnt to know. 

There’s loans of things | cau’s find out, 
But nothing bothcrs me so. 


Narse puts me to bed in my little room 
And takes away tre light; 

I cuddle auwn in the bl.nkets warm 
And shut my eses up tight. 


Toen off I go to the funniest place 
Where everything stems quee:; 
Tho sometimes it is pot fuupy ai all, 

Just like the way it is here. 


There’s mountaivs mace of candy there 
B g fields covered with fl .wers, 

Aod lovely poni-s, aod birds and trees, 
A hundred times nicer chan ours. 


Often, dear Mamma, I see yc u there, 
And sometimes Papa, too, 
And Jast pn ent the baby came back from 
Heaven, 
And played |.ke he us'd to do. 


So all of this day I’ve teen trying to think, 
Oa, hcw | wish I could know, 
Weereabouts that wonderful country is 
W bere sleepy little boys yo. 
FREDER:CTON, N. B. 





A LITTLE GIRL’S ADVENTURE. 


BY DELIGHT WAYBACK. 


KATE TYNEDALE reinei her horse to the 
roadside, under a spreading clump of 
trees, and wiped the perspiration from 
her heated brow. 

It was a warm day, even for the month 
of Jane. Vague thoughts of sun-struke 
and dread of a thunder storm, whicb had 
teen coursing throuzh the chila’s mind 
for the last hour <r two, were now almost 
aispelled by the cool, zratetul shade of 
hemloc&s. 

Naomi, Kate’s sleek bay, appeared 
equally thaoktul for rest, aud gave ex- 
pression to her feeilinzs by a low whinny 
of satisfaction. 

Toe litul- girl dismounted and proceeded 
to brush the flies from her dumb com- 
paniou’s glossy coat. 

“*Twen.y miles from home !”” murmured 
she, whereat Naomi turaed her head and 
gave the speaker an intelligent look out 
of her great brown eyes, quite as tho she 
understood the significance of the words 
and nad caught the half-smoth red sigh 
which accompanied them, : 

It was, indeed, a long way for a ebild 
of twelve to have come slune, and upon 
sach an important mission; but Kate was 
a plucky giutl and not in the least home- 
sick nor at all afraid of anyibing but a 
certain tioy black ciouvlet in the west, a 
‘cloud no bigger :ban a man’s hand.” 
It was the propbecy of a storm, and a 
thundr shower meant unutterable things 
to Katie Tynedale. 

Sue wouldn’c have started out to-day, 
but her father was sick and, Mr. Stein- 
fel’s note being due, the vid gentiewan 
Wanted bis money. Securely buttoned 
ieside the little giri’s gray barque were 
the two bunored dollars which was to 
cancel her father’s indebtedness. 

** Quite a fortune!” thought she, feeling 
very womanly over the trust re posed in 
her. 

There had been a commotion in the 
Tynedale hous huld the pre vious evening 
when Kite had announced her willng- 
ness to go over to Rydal with the money. 

Mrs, Tynedale bad promptly declared 
that such a thing wasn’t to be thuught of 
for a moment; but her husband had 
laughed, in a guod-natured way, and as- 
serted that it was a capital idea, and be 

would sooner tru-t his boy than any man 
in the neighborbood, 

He often called Kate ** his boy,” part- 
ly because of the assistance she rendered 
him about the farm work, but chi fly in 
consequence of her skilliul management 
of a hore. 

In the end Mr. Tynedale and Kate had 
carried the day. So here she was, at 
noontide, but ten miles from her destina- 
tion. She had only been over this road 
once before, and that was some years 
back; but she remembered every crook 
and turn of the entire distance perfectly. 

Directly ahead of the place where she 
had halted lay a long stretch of unbroken, 
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uninhabited woodland. A timid person 
would, doubtless, have been affrighted at 
the prospect, but our young friend hadn’t 
a thought of fear. 

Her courage was soon to be put to a 
test. 

After a brief pause she left Naomi and 
climbed to the summit of a gently rising 
knoll beside the way to get a better view 
of the western sky. 

Behold! the threatening cloud had en- 
tirely disappeared, drifted away down be- 
hind the blue hills. 

Kate drew a deep breath of relief and 
ran back to the foot of the hill. 

“ You shall have a nice, long rest, 
Naomi!” exclaimed she, patting the 
arched neck of her favorite. 

Threading the ravine below flowed a 
shallow stream, the sparkle of whose sun- 
lit waters came up through darkly iuter- 
lacing branches of evergreen like gleams 
of silver. Thither Katie led her steed. 

After quenching her thirst at the brook 
the mare turned her about and began 
cropping the tender green vegetation 
which fringed its banks, while her mis- 
tress sat down upon a mossy bank to par- 
take of the lunch which careful Mother 
Tynedale had prepared for her. 

Fully an hour they had remained there, 
the little girl stretched at full length upon 
her soft couch of moss, half asleep, Na- 
omi grazing near at hand. 

Suddenly Kate sat up, very wide awake. 
Her quick ear had caught the sound of 
horses’ hoofs. 

Yonder, up in the highway, two men 
were approaching. Both travelers were 
provided with horses, tho but one was 
mounted. ‘he other picked his way care- 
fully along, evidently searching for some- 
thing. What that something was inter- 
ested the child greatly. She felt of the 
precious envelop in her bosom, and 
wished heartily that it were safe in Mr. 
Steinfelt’s keeping. 

Slowly the men neared the group of 
trees under which she had first halted, 
following her very track, she could have 
averred. 

They stopped directly, and the rider 
dismounted. Then began a doubly sharp 
investigation of the ground. 

Our brave lass felt that it was high 
time for action. Catching Naomi by the 
bridle she led the unresisting animal down 
into the stream, resolved that no traces of 
their flight should remain. Then she 
sprang into the saddle, and, touching her 
lightly with the whip, guided the beast 
silently as possible up the creek. 

A few hundred yards above she headed 
her for a low bank on the side nearest to 
the highway. A moment later she had 
the horse safe behind a friendly screen of 
small trees. 

Hastily tying the halter to a sapling she 
stole cautiously through the underbrush 
to a point near the spot where she had 
last seen the men. 

They were still there, but evidently 
contemplated a move of some sort. Men- 
tally Kate made a note of two facts, the 
first of which was that both men were 
villainous-looking specimens of human- 
ity; secondly, their horses were reeking 
with sweat and, apparently, much ex- 
hausted. 

Leaving the avimals to feed by the 
wayside, the two presently crossed the 
road and struck into the path leading 
down to the brook, one of them pointing 
with his rattlesnake whip to Naomi’s 
footprints in the black soi!. 

Katie heard her name pronounced by 
the most savage-looking one, and a mo- 

ment later, the scoundrel passed by, 
scarcely three feet from her place of con- 
cealment. Within easy reach of the cov- 
eted treasure he was, luckily for Katie, 
unconscious of the fact. With his heavy 
whip he struck an ugly little blow at the 
identical bush through which bright eyes 
were peering. For a moment, as the lit- 
tle girl afterward admitted, she was “ al- 
most afraid.” 

On her bands and knees she crept back 
a short distance, ruefully mindful of the 
fact that numerous sharp stubs and roots 
were ruining her Sunday gown. When 
far enough away she aroseto her feet and 
fled back to Naomi with the speed of a 


started to lead ber toward the road, tho 
she knew not what obstacles might inter- 
vene, the thick growth of young trees 
rendering it impossible for the eye to 
penetrate many yards in advance. 

They were almost out; so near, in fact, 
that some oddly twisted birches, which 
Kate remembered to have observed grow- 
ing upon the opposite side of the track, 
were in full view, when horse and leader 
were both brought to a sudden halt. 

A huge fallen tree lay directly in front 
of them, shutting off all hope gf escape 
in that direction. On one side the gnarled, 
earth-covered roots of another prostrate 
monarch of the forest presented an 
equally formidable barrier, and at her 
right lay many dead branches, the crack- 
ling of which would inevitably betray her 
presence to the human blood-hounds so 
close upon her track. Poor Katie! 

In a moment Katie felt a great, glad 
thrill of hope springing up within her 
heart. Instantly she resolved to mount 
Naomi and make a bold dash through the 
brush, at all hazards. Accordingly she 
climbed to a seat in the saddle, prepara- 
tory to making the attempt. 

Naomi, however, was an intelligent 
brute and had no notion of running the 
gantlet in such a reckless manner. To 
Kate’s surprise she obstinately refused to 
advance a bair’s breadth in the direction 
her mistress desired but, instead, com- 
menced backing off. Being taller than 
Kate it may be that she had made a dis- 
covery which the girl certainly had not, 
i.e., that a pair of extremely fierce black 
eyes, in that quarter, were watching 
every movement with a sinister inter- 
est. 

A few paces back the mare stopped, 
then started rapidly forward and, almost 
before Kate comprehended what she was 
about sufficiently to tighten her hold, the 
horse went over the gigantic log with 
something of the agility of a kitten, her 
hind feet sending out a ringing echo as 
they struck against the hard wood. 

** Bravo!” cried our heroine, forgetting 
prudence in her admiration. 

A loud shout, followed by a hoarse im- 
precation, instantly gave her to under- 
stand that her whereabouts had been dis- 
covered. However, the way before her 
was clear enough now. Naomi swept out 
into the track and galloped away at a 
break-neck pace, 

For the life of her Katie could not have 
refrained from sending back a trium- 
phant little huzzah to the discomfited 
rascal who stood watching his prey thus 
make her escape. 

His reply was a bullet which went 
whizzing by her head sv close that she 
felt the breeze it created in passing. Tne 
other man, warned by his confederate, 
came running up and, hastily mounting 
their horses, both started in hot pursuit. 
Bat those weary steeds were no match 
for Naomi who, fresh from her nooning, 
appeared to exult in the wild race she 
was leading. 

For a mile or two the chase was kept 
up; but curses and flying shots proving 
alike ineffectual in recalling the brave 
little maiden, they at length turned their 
horses in an opposite direction and rode 
sullenly back and were seen no more in 
those parts until some months later, when 
Nemesis hunted them down on a charge 
of horse-stealing, which was provin 
against them. So far as the writer 
knows they are still under Government 
surveillance, and likely to be so for some 
years to come. 

Without further adventure Katie 
reached Rydal, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing old Mr. Steinfelt in possession 
of his money. 

The sheriff of the county, who was a 
friend of Mr. Tynedale, accompanied her 
upon her return. 

In spite of being an accomplished 
equestrian, our young friend, nowadays, 
never ventured upon such long journeys 
unattended. 

The Tynedale family and their friends 
are still disposed to lionize her in conse- 
quence of the episcde above narrated; but 
Katie modestly waives all claim to hero- 
ism, declaring that it was Naomi who 
brought her safely through. 





bunted deer, Unfastening her, Kate 





CROSSINGVILLE, CRAWFORD CO., PENN. 


PEBBLES. 


Worps that burn.—Those on Branding 
Irons.—Puck. 


--.-Cleanliness is next to impossible in 
Pittsburgh.— Puck. 


...-From Advance Sheets of Punch.— 
“Has M’Carthy got in?” ‘‘Yes. He’s Justin.” 
—New York Herald. 


....If you want to be a specialist be rather 
a dentist than an aurist, for man has thirty- 
two teeth and only two ears.—Fliegende 
Bulitter. 


. .Hope can make the point of a needle 
look as big as a dinner-plate: but when we 
run against it we experience the sharpness 
of disappointment.— Puck. 


....Notin the Four Hundred. —McCorkle: 
**Noah’s family was not an aristocratic 
one.” McCrackle (tentatively): ‘No?’ 
McCorkle: ‘No; they were not in theswim.”’ 
—Brooklyn Life. 


..-.'’ Why, Franky,’ exclaimed a mother 
ata boarding house, ‘‘I never knew you 
to ask fora second piece of pie at home.”’ *‘1 
knew it wasn’t no use,” said Franky, as he 
proceeded with his pie-eating.—The Chris- 
tian at Work. 


...-Amateur hunter, firing off a whole 
charge of shot into a frog who is leaping 
from the bank directly before him: “‘If 
I can only bit him! I should so like to sur- 
prise my wife with her favorite dish of 
frogs’ legs!’—Fliegende Blititer. 


....-Expecting Too Much.-—Benevolent 
Lady: ‘* Well, sir, I have given you a good 
meal. Are you going away without saying 
anything?” Tramp (putting his hat on): 
“What do you expect me to say, mum? 
I’m no Chauncey Depew.’’—Chicago Trib- 
une. 


....Tenderfoot (in new Kansas town): 
‘*Where is the post-office?” Resident: 
“Over there.” ‘‘Where?” ‘ D’ye see that 
man sawing wood? He’s the post-master.”’ 
** Yes, but I don’t see the post office.” ‘Of 
course you don’t. It’s in his hat.”’—Street 
and Smith’s Good News. 


....Dr. Prayery: ‘Search the history of 
the whole world, and you will find no- 
where else so inspiring an example of bold, 
fearless enterprise combined with gentle 
godliness as you find in St. Paul.” Min- 
neapolis Man (vicking up his hat): ‘* That 
—that’s just a little more than I can sit 
under.’’—Puck. 


.... Triveet: ‘Yes, sir, McJunkin went 
straight and committed svicide.”’ Dicer: 
“He went straight, did he?” Trivvet: 
“Yes; why do you repeat my expreasion?”’ 
Dicer: ** Merely to arrive at the exact facts. 
A little while ago you said he was ‘bent’ 
on self destruction, and now you say he 
went straight.” —Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


for a family in Newton was suspected by 
the mistress of the house of having stolen 
some tamariaods she had in the cellar. She 
sent for the man to come to see her, and on 
being charged with the theft he replied: 
“Waal, | saw ’em, and I wanted ’em, andl 
took ’em, and [ ate ’em, and they done me 
good.’”’ The last clause in the confession 
of theft was rewarded by a gift of more 
tamarinds,—Lancer. 


.»»-A laughable little story is told of a 
woman on the witness-stand in a French 
court. She was asked her age, and answered 
that she was thirty years old. ‘‘But,” said 
the magistrate, ‘‘did you not tell me you 
were thirty when you appeared before me 
two yearsago?”’ “I think it very likely,” 
she replied, smilingly acknowledging her 
falsehood, and not at all abashed. “Iam 
not one of those women who say one thing 
today and another thing to-morrow.”’— 
The Youth’s Companion. 


...-A gentleman who had been absent 
from New York for some time returned not 
long since, and was surprised at some of 
the changes that had taken place in the 
affairs of some of his friends during his ab- 
seuce. Intalking with afriend about these 
changes the returned traveler said: “Is 
Miss Vanderclam still engaged to young 
Dudely?” ‘No, the engagement is broken 
off.”” ‘* You don’t say so! How did it hap- 
pen?” “Easy enough. They got married 
six months ago, and of course that broke up 
the engagement.’’—Texas Siftings. 


....-He Told the Truth.—President Board 
of Police Commissioners: ‘‘We are sorry to 
say, O’Hoolahan, tbat you are discharged 
from the force.’”’ O’Hoolahan: “‘An’ fer 
phat cause, yer Honor?’’ President: “A 
jewelry store was burglarized in your dis- 





trict last night. Did you meet any one on 
your beat last night?” O’Hoolahan: 


“Yis, your Honor: I met a man, an’ be said, 
said he, he wus going to open a jewelry 
sture.”’ President: “He did opena jeweliy 
store, and stole 35,000 worth of goods.” 
O’ Hoolahan: “The man may have been a 
thafe, but he was no liar.”—Jewellers’ 
Circular. 


----A certain librarian declares that cie 
day a visitor pointed toa bust which adorrs 
the reading-room of the establishment with 
which he is connected, and asked; “Is that 
anybcdy about here?” The librarian. : up- 
pesing that the questioner was simply at- 
tempting to guy him, answered: ** He has 
been dead too iong for me to presume to 
say where he is.” ‘‘l mean was bea nan 
who lived here?’”’ corrected the stranger; 
and then, without waiting fur a reply, he 
added: ‘*‘ What was his name?” * New,” 
the librarian answered. ‘* Nero,” the otmr 
repeated, thougattully; *“‘that don’t secin 
just like an American bame. What was 
nis busipess?”’ ** He was at the head of rhe 
fire departwent,” the librarian replied, v.u- 
blushingly.—The Boston Courier. 
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Communications for this depart ment should be ad- 
dressed * Puzues,” THE INDEPENDENT, Jew Yor... 





CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
000% Oo 
0 WV * O 
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both on the left and the right 


° 
eooo°o 


° 
The letters 
form a word. 
1. The left-hand word, a large collection 
of water; on the right,a bird ofnight. The 
whole word, a bird. 

2. On the left, an animal; on the right, 
the goddess of discord. Tne whole word, 
to rival. 

3. On the left, toentreat for; on the right, 
analiey. The whole word, toimpuse upon. 

4. Oo the left, male or femule; on the 
right, an insect. The waole word, the sixth 
part of a circie. 

5. On the left, a tree; on the right, human 
beings. The whole word, those who extin- 
guish fires. 

The middle acrostic a wind instrument. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 


(Each paragraph contains one or more 
proper names.) 


1.—— and —— have friends in the —— 
whom they call their war correspondents. 
2, L fear that —— will —— her apron; for 


she is playing near the place where th 
workmen have left their paints and —. | 


3.—— and —— are learning to play on 

4, —— looked at me with her -—- blue 
eyes as I tied the —— of her shoe. 

5. What —— the Captain of the ——: she 


is carrying too much —. I fear she will 
be swamped ia this fierce gale. 


6. I do not think you shouid —— —— the 
horse will -— she tries her best to hold 
him. E. W.-H. 


A GENUINE TRAVELING PUZZLE, 


From Aral to Raymond. 
Aral 


ARK 
HRRRDH 
THERE 
HALE 
aeaee 
HEE RAK 
HAERHE 


HRRBER 


Raymond. 
1. A sea of Asia. 
2. Mountains between Chinese Empire 
and Liberia. 
. A town in Formosa. 
A town in China. 
. River and county of North Carolina. 
. Mountains of South America. 
A town of North Germany. 
. A town of France. 
. Ariver of Australia. 
. A town of Racine County, Wisconsin. 
E. C. H. 


EASY NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
A Proverb. 

My 5, 38, 10, is a demon. 
My 17, 11, 24, a small spot in a writing. 
My 27, 55, 7, is a sweet cake, 
My 1, 58, 46, an arch. 
My 4, 8, 28, acollection of unlawful people. 
My 2, 23, 30, a weapon. 
My 25, 42, 49, a color. 
My 20, 3, 32, a number. 
My 6, 26, 41, to eat an evening meal. 
My 9, 35, 40, a metal. 
My 12, 90, 50, jarisprudence, 
My 62, 54, 52, a miserable person, 


- 


Si anNraw 


= 





My 15, 13, 56, to strike. 
My 61, 39, 31, to delay, 
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My 53. 
My 44. 
My 36, 
My 47, 


51,14. belonging to bim. 

22, 45, au enemy. 

16, 18, to we rk witha needle. 
59, 48, a kuor. 

My 34, 37, 41, aslight kacck. 
My 21, 29, 49, seer: ted. 

My 43, 23, b7, decay. 

My 17, 19, 30, a loud noise. 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 267TH. 


DIAMOND AND POLNTS. 


R 5 
Cc AS TS 
RAD ORET 
oO s OL I D K 
o:-Ra.4. © & 8B 
S E DAN 
L I 
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METAMORPHOSES. 


Hawk, hark, hare, have, hove, dove 
Foot, food, rood, road, read, head, 
Cold, hold, beld, head, heat. 


WORD BUILDING.—Selected, 








1 2. 

1. A. ee, a 

2. Pa. 2. It. 

3. Ape. 3. Tie. 

4, Pear. 4. Tile, 

5. Drape. 5. Stile. 

6. Spared. 6. Tinsel. 

7. Despair, 7. Tingles. 

8. Paradise. 8. Nestlivg. 

9. Disappear. 9, Listening. 
lv, Glistening. 

3. 4. 

1. M .F 

2. Am. 2. Us 

3. Man. 3. Sam 

4. Mam. 4. Muse 

5. Mama. 5. Remus, 

6. Animal, 6. Muster. 

7. Laminar. 7. Sumpter. 

8. Marginal). 8. Trumpets. 

~ . 
Selections. 


AN ECONOMIC VIEW OF ELEC- 


TRIC LIGHTING. 


BY VICTOR ROSEWATER, 





I. 

{Wx have had so many requests for the 
two following articles that we reprint them, 
from an issue of March 20th and May 15th, 
1890 —fd. IND.] 


QUESTIONS of an economic nature are 
becoming more and more topics for pub- 
lic discussion. The people, as a whole, 
are gradually awakening from that leth- 
argy in which they were willing to allow 
anything and everything to take its own 
course, regardless of the public conven- 
ience. And now, in almost every city in 
the country problems of rapid transit, 
adequate water supply, or proper illumi- 
nation of the streets, are claiming the at- 
tention of the citizens. Among the new 

hases of our present industrial life, the 
aiteses of electric lighting is rapidly 
pushing itself to the front. The old 
method of street-illumination by the use 
of gas, is fast becoming antiquated, since 
already many of even the very smallest 
municipalities have adopted a system of 
electric lighting. Probably noone of the 
larger cities bus yet done entirely away 
with gas for out-door purposes; but all 
have, to some extent, made use of the 
modern substitute. From this, the im- 
portance of the question, whether such 
lighting should be undertaken directly by 
the municipal authorities, or shvuld be 
left to private enterprise, ought to be 
clear to every one, Consequently, any 
investigation woich will throw the light 
of general experience upon the matter, 
should prove of great value and of gene- 
sal interest. 

Some time last fall, a committee of the 
Council of the City of Scranton, Penn., 
which had been appointed to investigate 
the matter of electric lighting and the 
differences which had arisen between 
the city and the local company, made its 

report. This committee, *‘in order to 
deal intelligently with the question in 
hand, had deemed it wise to correspond 
with other cities in the United Srates, 
and to gather such data as they might 
have to furnish for the guidance of their 
deliberations.” The answers received as 
a result of thiscorrespondence were tabu- 
lated for more convenient perura!, and 
now furnish not only the most complete 
but also the most reliable statistics upon 
the subject, which have been compiled 
up to this time. .The following table 
presents the figures for those citits in 
which aic lights were supplied by 
contract with private companies. All 
lamps are 2,000 candle power, except in 
Newburgh, Norwalk, Richmond, Va., 
Northampton, Mass., Taunton and Con- 
cord, whose lights are 1,200 candle power. 
The area lighted is, in every case, the en- 


tirecity. Ia Seranton alone the radius 
is a fac’ or in the cost: 





| ne 
.f) 28 
NAME OF PLACE. 36] $s Hours Lighted. 
rl o< 
Alliance, O......... 8| $144 00 |All night. 
Janesville, Wis..... 8} 10000 Midnight. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.... 10; 12600 Exec. moonl’t. 
Gloucester, Mass... 18; 9600 12 0’clock. 
South Bend, Ind.... 14} 100 00 (12 0’clock. 
Union City, Ind.... 22} 9500 (Exc. moonl’t. 
Ashland, Penn.....| 23) 125 00 |All night. 
Keokuk, Ia......... | 24) 12600 (Exc. moonl't. 
Ogden............-.| 25) 183 86 (12 o’clock. 
Mi asncerine a 27; 10000 (Salln’t, 22at12. 
Keene, N. H....... | 27) 10000 12 0’clvck. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.| 30) 121 66 (All night. 
Wooster, U.........| 30) 10800 |All night. 
Concord, N. H......| 39) 100 00 =| i2 o’clock. 
Waltham, Mass....| 382) 127 60 |1 o’clock. 
Jacksonville, [l....| 32| 100 00 | Exc. moonl’t. 
Charleston, 8. C....| 85} 14400 |All night. 
Fond du Lac....... 36} 7200 |Phil’a sched. 
Lockport, N. Y..... | 87} 8000 | Exc. moonl’t. 















Ashville, N. C...... 37; 10000 (4.M. 
Burlington, Ia...... 89) 13000 2AM. 
Taunton, Mass.....| 44) 11040 (Sched. moon. 
Yonkers, N. Y......| 45) 6v 00 |Ail night. 
Wilkesbarre ........ 48; 144 54 (All night. 
Cortiand, N. Y...... | 50! 6000 |1zo’clock. 
Columbus, Ga......| 50} 108 00 Exc. moonl'’t. 
Vicksburg. ........ | 50) 11400 Exc. moonl’t. 
Selma, Ala.. ..... . 50; 12000 Exc. moonl’t. 
Fall River.......... Sv; 18000 ‘All night. 
Ge echccececeus 50} 127 75 | Midnight. 
Defiance, O......... , 52 60 00 
Bs iodcnnn cation 58} 100 00 (1 o’clock. 
Pousville, Penn.... 58} 105 00 All night. 
Fortsmouth, N. H.. 60; 100 00 All night. 
Adrian, Mich....... 63} 10000 All night. 
Winona, Minn...... 61; 125.00 Phil’a sched. 
Hornellisville, N. Y. 64; 100 00 |All night. 
Springfleld, O....... 64; 18000 (|All night. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 65) 8500 /120’clock. 
New Britain, Conn. 66) 160 00 |12 o’clock. 
Patterson .......... 7} 100 00 | Phil’a sched. 
Eau Claire. . - 70] 11000 |All night. 
Somerville, Mass... 70| 185 00 | o’clock. 
Burlington, Vt 7T| 11600 |12 o’clock, 
Logansport, Inc 75| 100 00 |Phil’a sched. 
Mansfield, O 7 75 00 | Phil’a sched. 
Saginaw 80] 100 00 (3 A.M. 
Joliet 80} 12000 (12 0’clock. 
Norwal Sz 70 00 (18 0’clock. 
Wichita...... 83} 83 3334| Phil’a sched. 
Northampton... 88} 75.00 |120’clock. 
Petersburg, Va 8z} 9600 |All night. 
Newburgh.... ae 97} 111 00 (|All night. 
Binghamton.. ..... 99} 140 00 |All night. 
Indianapolis. ....... 100} 8000 |All night. 
Waterbuiy, Conn...| 100) 142 35 |All night. 
BERGIRG. <i cc cccccccss 100 70 00 |All night. 
Sedalia, Mo......... 100} 8700 (Sched. moon. 
Atlanta, Ga......... 100; 12000 |All night. 
Allentown.......... 101; 16000 | Exc. moon’lt. 
Watertown......... 102} 63 00 |1 o’clock. 
Galesburg, Ill...... 104) 1v6 0 |All night. 

be Me Fccove 104, 69 00 |120’clock. 
EN a ovag ckendepe 105, 186 00 |All night. 
Sandusky........... 115) 10000 |All night. 
Milwaukee......... 130, 150 00 |All night. 
Chillicothe, O....... 121 80 00 | Phil’a sched. 
Richmond, Va...... 133 14600 |All night. 
Lancaster .......... 139, 12410 All night. 
Zanesville, O. ...... l4u 70 00 «Exe. moonl’t. 
Norwalk, Va....... 155, 100 00 A)l night. 
Reading. .........+. 156 14675 All night. 
BU cnc viddeccesie 170 «678 OO) =6All dark n’ts. 
Youngstown .......| 180 7250 = =All night. 
Massilion........... 180, 7000 All night. 
Jackson, Mich...... 180 88 89 All night. 
ree 181 91 00 Sched. moon. 
Dayton. O........+- 200' 160 00 All night. 
Bloomington, lll....; 211) 103 06 A)l nignt. 
Poughkeepsie ...... 212 12300 All night. 
Lafayette, Ind...... 214 50 60 = Phil’a sched. 
Terre Haute........ 232} 70 00 3 a.M. 
Harrisburg. ........ 270) +9000 All night. 
i ctedih taigdaindse « 271| 158 00 All night. 
Springfield, Masg...| 300) 8333 All night. 
Scranton ...........| 822 90 00) ~=6All night. 
Toledo .............| 400) 10000 All night. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 480) 160 00 Exe. moonl’t 
Philadelphia........| 800) 177 00 All night. 
New Orleans...... 1,010) 13000 All night. 
New York City.. 1,357, 9000 (Bid May Ist.) 











Oae need not have much knowledge of 
the subject ‘to ascertain, by glancing at 
these figures, that the charges do not 
conform to the cost of production. The 
predominance of even figures would point 
to a merely arbitrary rate, while the par- 
tiality shown for a charge of one hundred 
dollars seems to indicate a desire on the 
part of the electric-lighting companies to 
keep their books in the most simple man- 
ner. Where an odd figure is to be found, 
it may easily be inferred that the author- 
ities and the company originally failed to 
come toanagreement. But thecompapny, 
with great condescension, must have 
granted a reduction or cff:red to “ split 
the d.fference,” to which fact may be as- 
signed the frequent form of 2} or 3}. 

A great imposition may be discerned in 
the relative charges for large and small 
numbers of lights. In the five cities con- 
suming the largest number of lights, the 
average cost is far above that in the five 
cities Consuming the smallest number. 
That something is radically wrong must 
be apparent. By one not initiatea in the 
mysteries of city contracts the very oppo- 
site would be expected. And if the 
charges were governed by the cost of pro- 
duction, that is what the statistics would 
show. Every increase in the number of 
lights is made at a less than proportion- 
ate increase in expenditure. Tne capac- 
ity of the plant may be doubled without 
doubling the investment. This is the 
primary characteristic of a natural mo- 
nopoly, and every business in which this 
state of affairs exists must necessarily be 
viewed as monopolistic in its nature. 

Whether the fact that large cities using 
many lights are paying more per light 
than small cities using few is the result of 
ignorance, imposition or corruption, the 
fact still remains, and the only remedy is 
enlightenment, 

Before proceeding further, it might be 
well to note one more peculiarity evinced 
by this investigation. The efficacy of 
competition as a regulating influence, is 
something almost implicitly confided in 
by the American people. They do not 
recognize the monopolistic character of 





certain industries, Now in many in- 
stances, it was stated in the answers re- 


ceived from the various cities, that the 
city was illuminated by contract with two 
and often three different electric-lighting 
companies. But im no single case was 
any Variation in the charge noted, Each 
company received the same price per 
light as the others. The only explana- 
tion which can be made is that by some 
combination, the same price was fixed for 
each company, and that the latter divided 
the territory according to mutual agree- 
ment. Tne impossibihty of competition in 
this line of busimess cou!d not have been 
more clearly illustrated. ai. 

We may now ask, What is the condi- 
tion of affairsin those cities which own 
their ownglectric-lighting plants? In the 
report of the S:ranton committee, the 
Statistics are given as follows: 
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NAME OF Pace. ee a8 Hours Lighted. 
| | o< | 

Martinsville, Ind..... 30} 40.00 Mianight. 
Grand Ledge......... 32| 62.00 12 o’clock. 
Huntington .......... 50) 43.64 All night. 
Decatur, Ill,.......... 52) 60.0. All night. 
Dunkirk, N. Y....... 55| 36.50 All night. 
Saas 6 | 36.(( Except moonlight. 
Easton, Penn........ 64/100.0¢ All dark nights, 
Pe ee 7f| 56.0: | Except moonlight. 
Painesville, O........ St) 35.0 | Except moonlight. 
Ypsilanti, Mich...... S| 23.6) | (2 P.M. not moon!'t. 
Madison, Ind......... 85) 48.0 | All night. 
Lewiston, Me........ 9€| 42.0 | All night 
Hannibal, Mo........ | 52.0) All night. 
Little Rock.......... 11: | 47.5 | When dark. 
Bay City, Mich....... 184} 60.0: |All night. 
Topeka, Kan......... 18-} 54.0 | ight hours. 

be , ar 184} 72.0 |All night. 
Giese ssccstere ch 29 | 65.6 [All night. 





The difference between this table and the 
one above is surprisingly great. Oae can- 
not but wonder upon comparing the two, 
why the great €lectric-liguting companies 
are no richer. The averages under the 
two systems are instructive. The aver- 
age price paid to private parties by the 
various cities is $105.13 per light each 
year. The same service when performed 
directly under municijal management, 
averages to the citizens a cost of $52 124 
Under the former method, Boston pays 
annually the enormous sum of $180 per 
light, while the greatest cost under public 
control is $100 paid by Easton, Penr. The 
lowest amount which corporate greed 
will take to loose its hold upon the public 
purse is paid in Cortland, N, Y., to the 
sum of $50 per light each year. But Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., by supplying herself with 
nightly illumination, has been able to 
keep the expense for thesame work down 
to #22.61. 

The first and only conclusion to be 
drawn from a study of these figures, is 
that cities can supply their own electric 
lighting much more cheaply and advan- 
tageously than they can obtain it from 
private parties. Individual corporations 
sannot dispose of their products at the 
same price and retain a reasonable profit. 
The very fact that an increased numbe- 
of lights are obtained at a less than pror 
portionate increase of outlay, is astrong 
arguwent in favor of municipal manage- 
ment. A greater number of lights are 
made necessary by the natural growth of 
acuy. There is no reason why the sum 
thus saved, hitherto put into the coffers of 
private corporations, should not, by being 
turned into the pubiic treasury, inure to 
the benefit of the people. Besides, it costs 
but little more to burn the lamps ten 
hours than for six. Ifthe lamps burn all 
night, no more line-men or other em- 
ployés are required, Many cities, recog- 
nizing the advantages in Owning certain 
enterprises, are manufacturing their own 
gas; many more are supplying themselves 
with water. In such places, great saving 
could be ¢ffected’ by running an electric- 
lighting plant in conjunction with the 
water-works. This nas been done in 
Dunkirk, N. Y., and has proven profitable 
to the city. If desirable, commerciai 
lights mignt be cold and the revenue thus 
accruing, would lessen the amount rec- 
essary to be raised by taxes, In this way 
the taxpayer would reap some dirmct 
benefit trom tbe undertaking. 

But it may be argued that various oiher 

considerations should be taken into ac- 
count. Many municipalities stand in 
greater need of other improvements which 
demand their entire resources. To these 
it seems better to postpone the acquisition 
of an electrical plant and to leave the 
matter for the present in private bands. 
The changing condition of the electrical 
industry, the constant application of new 
inventions, the probable discovery of new 
processes, all advise that haste be made 
slowly. But that does not disprove the 
advisability of taking measures to ubtain, 
without friction, municipal control of 
this industry in the near future. Where 
individuals have already invested their 
capital in such undertakings, it is always 
more difficult to bring about the change; 
for they will take pains to prevent it as 
long as possible. As long as they can 
control the primaries and nominating 
conventions, the corporations are always 
**out of politics.” They are for either 
party, but above all for themselves, The 
corruption which might possibly result 
from the extension of municipal functions 
to electric lighting and other monopolies 
of service, is not to be compared with the 
pernicious influence upon politics of pri- 
vate companies when seeking fat city 
contracts. 





There are frequent complaints under 








the system of private management. Iu 
Scranton, the local company persisted in 
furnishing a light of less power than that 
called for in their agreement. Investiga- 
tion showed that instead of giving a 2,000 
candle power arc light, the lights bad 
never been over 800 candle power, and 
very seldom that, even under the most 
favorable cireumstancer. Very often 
they had run down to 400 or 500 candle 
power. The poles were placed in arbi- 
trary positions, and the company failed 
to supply the lamps at intersections. 
This last neglect made necessary an in- 
creased number of lights, which increase, 
of course, added to the profit of the com- 
pany. The dirty condition of the globes 
furnished another cause for complaint. 
As far as the wires are concerned, the 
public is well aware of the threatening 
danger. “Every one acknowledges that 
the wires ought to be placed underground; 
but the recent experience in New York 
City bas shown the strength as well as 
the present humor of the great corpora- 
tions. Such trouble would be very un- 
likely to arise if these industries were 
under public control. 

The advantages of public ownership of 
natural monopolies, are beginning to be 
appreciated. The owners of the electric- 
lighting companies have preceived the 
trend of public opinion. One of them, 
in a recent work upon the subject, has 
enunciated the astounding principle that 
electric lighting, above all other indus- 
tries,*‘ is the field for private monopoly.” 
But this proposition is far from being 
generally accepted. Theory as well as 
practice points to an opposite direction. 
At the banquet of the Boston Merchants’ 
Association last winter. the Hon. Seth 
Low, former Mayor of Brooklyn and re- 
cently installed President of Columbia 
College, said, during his speech in favor 
of municipal ownership of these monopo- 
lies of service,‘tthat the result of bis 
experience in the Mayor’s office for four 
years, had been to change the whole cur- 
rent of his thoughts which formerly ran 
away from that conclusion.” In view of 
the general satisfaction expressed by the 
citizens of those cities operating their own 
electiic-lighting plants one can scarcely 
fail to agree with the opinion expressed 
in the report of the Scranton Committee 
to the effect that ‘the day is rapidly 
appreaching when cities will no longer 
submit to so barefaced a fleecing process, 
but will own their respective plants and 
thus reduce the cost of lighting to a mini- 
mum.” : 

I, 


The question of municipal control of 
public electric lighting involves two 
opposing interests. The individual, as a 
stockholder in a corporation disposing of 
its product to a city, is influenced by a 
policy different from that of the indi- 
vidual in his capacity as a citizen and a 
taxpayer. The former seeks to obtain 
the greatest possible return upon his in- 
vestment; the latter is interested in keep- 
ing the cost of street-illumination at its 
lowest limit. For the general public, 
then, the most important part of the dis- 
cussion must revolve about the point of 
comparative cost under the two systems. 

The business of electric lighting is now 
usually considered as monopolistic in its 
nature, and only to be engaged in after a 
franchise has been secured from a local 
authority. This privilege immediately 
assumes a warket value, and if the plant 
be sold the franchise becomes an article 
of commerce. Why should a community 
grant out a privilege, valuable to others, 
when that privilege has the same, if not 
a greater value to itself? The statistics 
published by the Common Council of 
Scranton, Penn., show that in ninety-one 
cities, illuminated by private electric 
lighting corporations, the average annual 
price for each arc light is $105.13, while 
in seventeen cities supplying their own 
service, the average annual cost is but 
$52.124 per lamp. The same economic 
phenomena may be illustrated by com- 
paring the cost of illumination to the 
taxpayers of two neighboring cities in 
Massachusetts. Danvers and Franklin 
have each 1,200 candle power lamps burn- 
ing every dark night until midnight. 
Danvers, Owning its own plant, pays 
annually $45 37 per light; Franklin pays 
a corporation $80.00 per hght yearly. 

Bat one of tne defenders of monopoly, 
in criticising these figures, says: 

‘“‘ The cost price given for all-night light- 
ing in nine cities cwning their own plants 
averages $5380 per lamp per year. It is 
ordinarily estimated that one are light, 
requiring about forty-five volts and nine 
amperes, consumes one horse-power at the 
engine. In anarticlein the Buffalo Express, 
April 3d, it is stated that a horse-power of 
steamn costs $39 per year in Rochester, N. 
Y., $46 in Lockport, N. Y., and $45 in Balti- 
more, Md., making an average of 343.33 per 
year. At this cost for steam-power the 
difference is $10.47, to cover all other ex- 
penses of operating the electric light plants 
in the nine cities named. ‘The carbons co. t 
$5.40 per lamp per year. This will leave 
tnose cities but $5.07 per lamp per year for 
all other expenses, including depreciation 
and interest on other investment.” 

This calculation, co far as it is a mere 
assertion, may pass fur what it is worth 
in contradiction to statistics compiled by 
official authority of the Scranton Coun- 





cil, But it is nevertheless a fact that the 
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Brush Electric Lighting Company, a cor- 
poration conducted with a view to large 
dividends to its stockholders, recently 
made a bid to do the public lighting of 
Cincinnati at $52 40 a year for each lamp; 
and this is less by $1.40 than the average 
cost in those nine cities. Even tho the 
Brush Company, seeing an opportunity 
to obtain a larger remuneration, withdrew 
its bid later; a bond for $50 000 was de- 
posited at the time as an assurance that 
the offer was originally made in good 
faith. 

Again it is complained that cities opera- 

ting their own electric-lighting plants, 
use buildings erected for different pur- 
poses, such as gas supply or water work;; 
that their employés put in a portion of 
their time at other labor; that the superin- 
tendent is engaged in the supervision of 
other departments. It is sought to use 
these facts to impeach statistics showing 
the expense of these operations. Bat the 
effect is quite the reverse; for this is one 
of the strongest arguments in favor of 
municipal management of electric light- 
ing. Itshows one of the legitimate ad- 
vantages which accrue from such cor- 
trol. Evectric lighting is but one of 
those monopolies of service, so closely 
allied in character and management, that 
their union not only promotes economy, 
but also satisfactory service. Such indus- 
tries may be conducted much more cheap- 
ly upon a large than upon a small scale. 
This peculiarity of natural monopolies is 
even being recogniz2d by the private cor- 
porations controlling them. Gas com- 
panies are everywhere investing in elec- 
tric-ligbting plants. It is but an indica- 
tion of the strong tendency urging mono- 
polies to combine. An instance may be 
cited. The Cincinnati Electric Lighting 
Company has just purchased a controll- 
ing interest in the five other companies 
located in that city. This corporation is 
in turn owned by the C.ncinnati GasCom- 
pany. All that is still necessary to com- 
plete the industrial evolution is that the 
municipality itself should now step in 
and unite all under acity management. 

It may easily be seen that prices in this 
industry are not governed by the cost of 
production. Tne great differ nce be- 
tween the average cost to cities illumi- 
nated by contract and to thore furnishing 
their own light gives good ground for 
this inference. But how strongly is that 
contirmed by the wide range in which 
prices charged by private corporations 
vary! As mentioned vefore, a b:d was 
made to light the streets of Cincinnati for 
$52.40 annually per are light. Peabody, 
Mass., pays $200 for the same service. 
Salem, Mass., but a few miles distant, is 
charged $164 25. Here is a difference «f 
price equal to $147.69, almost three hun- 
dred per cent. of the lowest offer, 

The spread and propagation of these 
facts are rapidly bringing about the nat- 
ural result, The number of cities making 
use of their power to supply themselves 
with electric light cheaply and economic 
ally, is increasing with astonishing q 1ick- 
ness. So far as known the list of cities 
which have already operated their own 
electric-lighting plants for a year or more 
comprises: Aurora, Iil.; Bangor, Me.; 
Bay City, Mich.; Champaign, Ill: Chi- 
cago, Ill; Danvers, Miss.; D-catur Il.; 
Dunkirk, N. Y.; Easton, Penn.; Frederick, 
Md.; Grand Ledge, Mich.; Hannibal, Mo.; 
Huntington, Ind.; L>wiston, Me.: Little 
Rock, Ark,; Lyons, Ia.; Madison. Ind.; 
Martinsville, Iad.; Meadville, Penn.; 
Michigan City, Ind.; Painesville, O.; 
Paris, Lli.; Portsmouth, O.; fopeka, Kan.; 
Xenia, 0. Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Many more bave taken steps in this di- 
rection, or are preparing to enter the 
field. Daring the year 1889 some twenty 
munic'palities purchased, or took meas- 
ures for the purchase of, their own elec- 
tric-lighting stations, Within the last 
few months, Peabody, Mass., Sioux City, 
Ia., and Si. Charles, Mo., have voted ‘in 
favor of municipal plants; a committee 
of the Council in Oberlin, 0., made a 
report advocating public control; Fort 
Worth, Tex , voted bonds to the amount 
of $125.000 for the establishment of a city 
plant. Chicago is extending its system, 
while Milwaukee, not to be outdone by 
her rival sister, has decided to invest 
$20,000 in apparatus for the manufacture 
of electicity. A committee of the Select 
Councils of Philadelphia was so highly 
pleased that the municipal gas-works are 
not only paying expenses under its new 
management, but actually earning a 
profit, that it reported an appropriation 
of $300.000 for the extension of their 
public-lighting system to the field of 
electricity. It was only owing to the 
influence of the electric-lighting corpora- 
tions that this item was stricken off the 
appropriation bill. This is but one of. the 
many instances in which corporations, 
claiming to be ever out of politics, have 
turned their industrial power to use as a 
political force. "i 

All these facts and figures as:ist in 
showing that monopoly is the field for 
pub'ic activity. Monopolistic industries, 
when given over to the control of private 
corporations, serve only to oppress and 
burden the citiz:n, Tbis is particularly 
true of street illumination. Municipal 


management of public electric lighting 





citizen a cheaper service, better service, 
more satisfactory service. 





INDIAN TRUTH AND ELO 
QUENCE. 


It is unpleasant if we must own that 
the Indians who have come to Washing- 
ton to see the Great Father eni the Great 
Council have the better of the argument. 
**The troubles,” said Young-Man-afraid- 
of-his-Horses, ‘‘spring from seed. The 
seed was sown long ago by the white man 
not attending truthfully to hfs treaties 
after a majority of our people had voted 
for them. When the white man speaks, 
the Government and the army see that 
we obey. When the red man speaks, it 
goes in at one earand out of the other, 
The Indian is for eternity interested in 
the subject, the white man only wten he 
comes into office for two or three years, 
Iam not an old man, but I have seen 
manv Great Fathers and his teadmen. 
‘*Why was not the late treaty fixed 
promptly by the Great Council? Why 
were our rations cut down a million of 
pounds? Why have not our winter an- 
nuities come? Why was the whole 
Sioux nation called to account for danc- 
ing a religious dance? Why are the 
agents always being changed? Why was 
Agent Gallagher discharged when he 
wrote that our crops had failed and our 
rations must not be cut down? Why was 
the army called in by Agent Royer? And 
if he was right, why was he discharged ? 
And why does not the blame for what 
followed belong to the white men? L-t 
everything that is siid here be written 
down, so that when we have to speak with 
other men it cannot be denied what was 
said here.” 

This was the burden of all the speeches, 
It isthe burden of the evidence of the 


most competent white witnesses. It is 
the general belief of intellig-nt ¢ tiz-us 
who are isformed upon the subject, The 











remedy seems to be clear and simple 
enough. It is what is called common 
honesty. If the Indians were treated 
with good sense and fidelity to our own 
word, there would be no Indian question, 
--From Harper’s Weekly. 
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Light house-work. 
That’s what housework a- 


mounts to when it’s done with 
Pearline. Your labors will be 
light, thoughthey may bemany. 
hey will be better done, and 
with safety. In washing 
clothes, dishes, paint, glass, 
anything that gathers dirt, 
Pearline will do the work if 
you will look after it. Look 
after ycur own interests by 
using it, 

Peddlers and some unscrupu- 





lous grocers will tell you *‘ this 
Beware is as good as”’ or ** the same as 
Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 
Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends 
you something in place of Pearline, do the honest 


thing—send itback, 210 JAMES PYLE,N.Y 



























RESTORES 


STRENGTH 


VONCE A BLOCK orMaRale 


NOW A SCULPTURED GEM. 


WHEN Drs. STARKEY & PALEN TOOK THE CXYGEN 
OF NATURE, CONDENSED IT, AND VITALIZED !IT WITH 
CHARGES OF ELECTRICITY FOR THE RESTORATION OF 
HEALTH AND STRENGTH, THEY PUT A NOBLE THING 
TO A NOBLE USE. 


1S NOT ONLY VITAL IN ITS COMPOSITION, BEING A 
CONCENTRATION OF OZONE, 
WITH ELECTRICITY. 
MUST RELEASE IT FROM THE SIMPLE APPARATUS 
THAT CONTAINS IT, BY HEAT. 
CuP OF WARM WATER AND SIMPLY BREATHE--AT 
ONCE A GENIAL GLOW PERVADES THE SYSTEM. 
DISUSED AiR CELLS OPEN UP TO RECEIVE AND 
RETAIN THIS 
CHEST EXPANDS, STRENGTH RETURNS--BEST OF ALL 


TELL YOU WHO HAVE BEEN RESTORED TO HEALTH 
AND STRENGTH BY THE USE OF COMPOUND OXYGEN. 
FILLED WITH THE SIGNED INDORSEMENTS OF MANY WELL KNOWN ODIVINES, 
COLLEGE PRESIDENTS, AND OTHER PROFESSIONAL MEN AND WOMEN. 


THE BOOK WILL BE SENT ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE To ANY ONE WHO 


A NOBLE USE OF NOBLE THINGS 
BRINGS WORTH ITS DIADEM. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN 


HEALTH BY MAINTAINING STRENGTH. iT 


BUT 
WHEN YoU 


IT 1S CHARGED 
INHALE IT YOu 


YOU PUT IT IN A TIN 
INVIGORATING NOURISHMENT. THE 
REMAINS. A BOOK OF 2090 PAGES WILL 


THIS BOOK IS 





WILL ADORESS 


120 SuTTER St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


S58 CHURCH ST., TORONTO, CANADA, 
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GUARANTEED! 


Prices from 
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"S FOU 


Always 


We will! retura your money if, atter 60 days’ trial, you do not find it 
satisfactory. 
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SHIPMAN’S STYILOGRAPHIC PENS, $1.00. 
ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, 


NTAIN PEN. 
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Ready. 


Will write without blotting until every drop of ink is used. 


$2.00 to $5.50. 
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{O Murray Street, New York. 





Norwegian == 2 
Cod Liver Oil should be 





tends to purify politics,and brings the 










W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada 


Peter Moller’s 


Pure 


preferred 
to all others. 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its 
natural virtues by any process of refining, nor weakened by being made into an emulsion with 
an equal quantity of water, glycerine, and chemicals that never should be taken except 
under the advice and guidance of a physician. 

Its taste and smell is not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable—its administration is always fol- 
lowed by satisfactory results—it is more easily assimilated than other Oils—it is more nutritious than other 
Oils because of its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity—this perfect Oil costs consumers no more than 
the poorer qualities abounding in the stores--it is 'eadily obtainable, all well-stocked Drug Stores have it — 
it is unquestionably the purest and best COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


HRALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
ficial Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. 
E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. 30th St.. N. Y. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


COOK’S TOURS 
TO EUROPE, 


EGYPT, PALESTINF, JAPAN, 
NORWAY, RUSSIA, AND ROUND THE WORLD. 
All Traveling Expenses inciudei. Descriotive Ii- 


lustratet Pamphlets fur Seas LO! now ready. 
When sending. de~ignate which series aesired, 


THOS, COOK & SON 
(Est, half a century), 
261lana1225 BROADWAY.N.Y. 
“Times Building,” Philadelphia. 
242 South Clark Street, Chicago, 
33% Washington street, Boston. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A Dirty will leave New York, Monday, Aprii 
20, for a Tour of 82 days through 


COLORADO, CALIFORNIA, 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 


ALASKA 


and homeward over the Nerthern Pacific Rail- 
rond. witb a week in the } ellowstone Natioval 














ark, 
On the same date a party will leave New York for 
a Tour of 75 Days through 


Clorade,Galfpnia, and the Peide Northros, 


returning viathe YELLOWSTONE NATION- 
AL PaRK, where a week wil! he passed. 

Also on the same date a pirty will leave New 
York tora Tour of 62 Days through 


COLORADO AND CALIFORNIA, 


returning via Salt Lake City and the Pictur- 
esque Denver and RieGrande Koure. 

Alithes pa ties will travel in special Trains 
of Megnificent Vestibuled Paliman Patace 
Cars with Pullman Palace Dining-Cars in- 
cluded, 

Time is afforded for incidental Tripsto the You 
semi'te Vallry and Big Tree Groves. 

(2 Send for a descriptive circular, Series I. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 257 Broadway, N. Y. 
Europe, The Holy Land, Reund theWerld. 


Select parties, best ticketing tacilities, ocean tickets. 
H.GAZE & SON, 90 Broadway, N.Y. (Est. 1814.) 


De POTTER’S 
TOURS TO EUROPE 


TWELFTH YEAR. 


Satisfaction Unequaled. 








Advantages and 


Programmes of our Select Parties ~*'! be found 
iu The Old World, a valuable pubiicaticn of 
pages, mailed fur 10 cents. 

Ne Y. 


A. De POTTER, Albany 
CUNARD LINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1240. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
From New York everv SATURDAY, and alternate 
WEDNESDAY. 

From Bos:on every SATURDAY. 

Cabin passage #60 and upward, according toaccome- 
mocation., Intermediate, #55. steérage passengers 
booked te and from all parts of Europe at very low 

rates. 


VERNON H BROWN & CO, Agents 


4 Bowling Green, New York. 





i ve 9° 
“The Falls of Niagara 
Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract. from the finest instantaneous 
photographs, with descriptive sketches by 
Cuas, Dickens, AnTHony TROLLOPE, 
Bayarp Taytor, Sirk Epwin ARNOLD, 
W. D. Howe tts, C. D. WARNER, 
Pror. GILBERT, Jane M. Wetcu 
and others. Sent by mail on receipt of pub- 
lishers’ price, Fifty Cents, by 
0. W. RUGGLES, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central 
‘*The Niagara Fails Route,” 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















HOTELS. 


OAKLAND HEIGHTS SANITORIUM, 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA, 

Recently opened, furnished with all modern appli- 
ances, conducive to the health and comfort of guests; 
provided with all forms of water treatment; Turkish, 
Russian, Roman, Salt. and Electric Baths; Massage 
and swedish Movement; Gymnasiums, etc., which, 
combined with unsurpassed climatic advantages, 
places the OAKLAN! H&IGHTS SANTTORIUM as a 
Health Institution without a rival on the American 
Continent ‘or further particulars. address MIss 
EMILIE VAUGHN, Asheville, North Carolina 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

QORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 

DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Drawing and 
Banquet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 
acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The new 








partof “The Ariington” is finer, and better than and 
hotel inthe United tates. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 





Hotel Brunswick 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 








PROPRIETORS. 
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The Independent 


For 18901. 


Tue Inpepznpent has been a great 
paper for more than forty years. It 
will be a greater paper in 1891 than 
ever before. When it was started it 
made a new era in religious journalism. 
It brought religion to bear on polities 
and social life, and it also made the 
religious newspaper a magazine of 
good literature as well. In those days 
Tue InpEPENDENT seemed a wonder, 
because it was alone. It set the 
fashion for other papers. Now every 
good religious paper tries to do what 
Tue Inperenpent did from the begin- 
ning. 

We have no very special or extraor- 
dinary plans for the year. Tue Inve 
PENDENT has tried to do well, and it will 
try to do better. But it will continue 
on the same old lines. It will not 
give all personal and local items of 
religious iaterest, donations to pastors 
and repairs of chapels; but it will 
continue to give the best and fullest 
account of all religious events that in- 
dicate a general movement and influ- 
ence 1eligious history. It will take a 
deep interest in all efforts to extend 
the sway of Christianity at home or 
abroad. It will be the organ of mis- 
sion work, and it will attempt, edito- 
rially, to apply the principles of Chris- 
tianity to all public affairs. 

We sha)l continue our Symposiums, 
making them frequent, and drawing 
into them men who are specialists on 
their themes, not asking men to write 
who can only talk miscellaneously, but 
those who will speak with authority. 
We have received only words of warm 
commendation for this feature of Tax 
InpEPENDENT. Meanwhile we do not 
mean that the general literary depart- 
ment of Tae Inpepenpent shall be 
neglected. Symposiums take space 
and would cut down the room allotted 
for our valued corps of writers if we 
did not add extra pages. Last year 
we added pages enough to have made, 
if thus printed, seven extra papers. 
We have begun even more liberally 
this year, and shall continue to give 
more than our contract of fifty-two 
papers of thirty-two pages each re- 
quires. Our contributions, in prose 
and poetry, in story and discussion, 
will be the best that can be found in 
two hemispheres. We have not yet 
finished the remarkable papers of 
Thomas De Quincey, discovered last 
year, and which naturally gravitated 
to Tue InpEPENDENT, because Tue In 
DEPENDENT is not merely a newspaper 
but is a magazine as well, and is on 
the lookout for the best writers as 
much as is any one of the famous 
monthly magazines. 

We especially call attention to an ex- 
tended series of articles, which began 
February 5th, by Prof. Richard T. Ely, 
of Johns Hopkins University, on So- 
cialism. It will be a thorough discus- 
sion, from a standpoint which is not 
hostile, and is whoily Christian. Un. 
like Professor Sumner’s articles, it will 
represent the growing sentiment that, 
with the establishing of great combi- 
nations and the breaking down of com- 
petition, the State has duties of over- 
sight of capital and labor, to prevent 
injustice, and to promote the general 
interests of the people. These articles 
will be copyrighted, and doubtless ap 

in a volume which will be an 
important text-book in the best insti 
tutions of learning. 

We might mention other writers 
who will contribute, but it would be 
irvidious. Those whom our readers 
wa: t ~1:] ali write, if labor and money 
cap gei them. We will allow ourselves 
to ve ielt behind by no periodical, 
weekly or monthly, in the country. 
Tue InpepenpeNt proposes, more fully 
than ever before, to instruct and please 
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its readers, 


@FF SEE TO IT 


WHEN YOU BUY LAMPS FOR YOUR- 
SELF or for WEDDING GIFTS, 
that you get 


== THR © ROCHESTER.” 


It gives the MOST and BEST LIGAT, is 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE and PERFECTLY 
SIMPLE. EVERY LAMP WARRANTED. 

The LIGHT is the same from the cheapest 
or most expensive Simply a difference in 
LOOKS. We make over 1,000 designs so 
every “‘taste’’ can be satisfied from our as- 
sortment of Piano, Banquet, Vase and 
Library Lamps, Chandeliers, etc., etc. 

Two sizes: 65 Candle Power for Houses: 
300 Candle Power for Stores, etc , etc. 

Manufactured by 


‘ 
EDWARD MILLER & CO., 
10 and 12 College Place, 
bet. Park Place and Barclay St , New York. 
Send postal for particulars, testimonials and 
catalogue. 
g@ Bay from your dealer if he bas the genuine 
“ROCHESTER.” If not come to our Store. 21 


The Old Reliable, 
INDEMAN 


PIANOS. 
(Established 1837.) 


Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of high- 
est excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate, 
For Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 
M47th St. and Brook Avenue, New York. 


BRAD W'S 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY AND MUSEUM 
OF HISTORIG PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Embracing his War Views and the Historic Por- 
traits of eminent wen and women of the past half 
century In his new Gallery are embraced all the 
advanced improvements in the photographi« art, 
combined wit rare and improved facilities of light, 
the most recent chemical appliances and elabor ste 
reception-rooms. Special arrangements are com- 
pletea for grouping Military, Social and Bridal par- 
ties. Allof the ortgival portraits of Brady's New 
York and Washington collec ions have been careful- 
ly aggregated, and can be reproduced in the mosé ar- 
tistie Manner. 


PENNSYLVANIA AVE... COR. 13th ST. 
Washingion, D. C. 








Decorations. 


Artistic decorations forthe table, of painted Por- 
celain, Glass, and Solid Silver; comprising some of 
the best expressions of art in these directions. 


Ovington Brothers 


) 330 
Above Firth Ave.,) “ear 
32d St. ) New York. ! 33dSt. 
Brooklyn House Fulton and Clark Sts, 


WEBER 


PIANOS. 


UPKIGH?PS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


WAREROOMS: 


STH AVE., COR. WEST IGTH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


DEA NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck’s Invisible tuvular kar Cushions, Whispers 
heard. Successtul when ali remedies fail. SOME REE 


only by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proois' 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 


Andrews Mfg. Co., 

76 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 

A.H.Andrews & Co. 
1% Wabash Ave., 


CHAS. 0. FREDRICES 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


No 77O BROADWAY 

















(CORNER BELOW STEWART S), 
NEW YORK. 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Caretuiservice [)qff’s AOVG ABENCY, Boston 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 








Any subscriber of Toe INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the pa- 
per sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card. the name ana 
address to which he wauld like the paper sent, 








farm and Garden. 


(Uhe agricultural Editor wt be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subseribers who feel specially interested. | 


RURAL HINTS FOR EARLY 
SPRING. 


BY D. D,. T. MOORE. 











MARCH, which ushersin balmy and joyous 


‘spring, is liable to be variable in tempera- 


ture, with altercate storm and sunshine, 
in this northern region. But, capricious 
as may be the weather, farmers and horti- 
culturists will necessarily have much to do 
in preparing for and entering upon the 
duties and labors of the working, produc- 
tive season. The cultivator who is pre- 
vented by cold or storms from commencing 
field operations for some weeks—as will 
probably be the case in many localities— 
can still occupy his time to advantage in 
completing plans for spring and summer, 
avd making provision therefor, so that 
when the busy period arrives there may be 
no delay from lack of preparation. Every 
raralist who has not already arranged a 
definite progam of what is to be done upon 
bis premises should tinish his forecasting 
as speedily as possible. The fore part of 
March is the time for all who have not done 
so to make final calculatiors as to what 
crops shall be raised, animals kept and 
bred, and farm improvements instituted, 
as well as to provide or arrange for the 
seeds, plants, trees, fertilizers, implements, 
etc., that will be required. 

But in various sections of the New Eng- 
land, Middle aud Western States much 
outdoor work can profitasly be done this 
month. In some localities winter’s work is 
yet to be completed,and many odd jobs done, 
preparatory to entering upon the more act- 
ive and arduous labors of theseason. These 
should all be finished before the opening of 
real spring—say about the 21st of March, 
when the vernal equinox occurs. After 
that farmers and gardeners are usually very 
busy in preparing the soil for and planting 
the various crops to be growa, setting out 
trees and vines. pruning, grafting, and the 
like. Indeed, when the glad vernal season 
arrives—the time of buds, blossoms, sing- 
iog birds and humming bees—the soil tiller 
must be on the alert, working industriously 
aad skillfully to achieve a peaceful victory 
over Nature and its elements. The culti- 
vator who does this therougbl y—judicious- 
ly exercising both brain and brawn, and 
uniting science with practice in pursuing 
his vocation—will be likely to receive an 
adequate reward for his labors and invest- 
ments at the close of the season. 

Goop CARE OF LIvE STOCK isa duty in- 
cumbent upon all farmers at this season. 
March is usually a severe, trying month 
for farm stock, and they will need extra 
care and liberal feeding until the pastures 
produce sufficient herbage. It is a great 
mistake to stop feeding before there is good 
pasturage, and those who do so often have 
poor, unprofitable animals. Guard all ani- 
mals ag tinst the long, cold storms so prev- 
alent in early spring. Many flocks and 
herds are allowed to be in the mud almost 
continuously at this season. This is bad 
for the animals and unprofitable for their 
owners. Stock yards should be properly 
drained, and the floors of sheds and feed- 
ing-rooms kept dry. 

Horses need extra care aud feed now to 
put them in condition for heavy spring 
work. With liberal feeding, good groom- 
ing, and a patient, gentle driver (never em- 
ploy any other), a fair team of horses will 
do a vast amount of work and prove 
almost indispensable on any farm. 

Cows must be well cared for and fed to 
keep up their flow of milk. Those about 
to come in should have comfortable quar- 
ters and generous rations of forage and 
brao as advised last month, but no heat- 
ing food, like corn or meal. Give them the 
best of treatment, and avoid all causes of 
abortion. 

Sheep should be protected from cold, and 
wet storms and blizzards. Ewes require 
warm quarters and watchful care during 
the lambing season, and it is needful to see 
that infant lambs do not suffer or die for 
want of prompt nursing. Early spring 
lam}s bring ‘‘cash money”? in most mar- 
kets aud should be well cared for. 

Swine, tho often considered dirty, bring 
clean money and a profit. Look carefully 
after sows and pigs, and give them clean, 
warm quarters. To prevent loss it is nec- 
essary to promptly care for pigs that come 
in cold, stormy weather. Timely nursivg 
and the use of blankets and bags of hot 
chaff will often save a litter of pigs that 
would otherwise perish. 

Poultry should be givea extra care and 








keep in early spring, when fresh eggs and 
broilers bring good prices. There is both 
pleasure and profit in poultry keeping 
when the business is intelligently managed. 
Tho the duties are light and well adapted 
to women and children, they must be per- 
formed promptly and regularly every day, 
or there will be failure. Among the essen- 
tials are cleanliness, variety of food, dust- 
ing boxes, and gravel and lime in some 
form. 

MEADOWS AND PASTURES, composed of 
superior grasses, are indispensable to suc- 
cessful stock raising and dairying, and they 
usually pay in proportion to the attention 
bestowed uponthem. At this early season, 
before the grounfl becomes settled, it is es- 
pecially important to protect all meadows 
and pastures from the injury caused by the 
feeding and trampling of heavy animals. 
To save forage some farmers turn out their 
stock too early, put it is false economy, 
and the practice should be more honorea in 
the breach than the observance. The true 
course is to keep stock of all kinds off the 
meadows and grass lands while they are 
soft ard spongy, for the damage done by 
the hoofs in cutting up the turf is many 
times greater than any possible benefit the 
animals can derive from the scanty herbage 
they may pick up. It is advised to use the 
roller upon those vlaces in meadows which 
have been uplifted by tbe frost, and to re- 
move or bury such suuken stones as the 
roller will not prsh out of the way of the 
mower. Burying them is often the easiest 
way of getting rid of large stones; but 
whatever the course pursued nothiug should 
be left upon the surface that will obstruct 
macbinery. 

SEEDING TO CLOVER is another important 
and seasonable matter in most grazing re- 
gions, asthe crop is an essential factor in 
stock husbandry. The great value of clover 
as a forage plant and vegetable fertilizer is 
too well known to require any discussion in 
this connection; but we urge upon farmers 
the benefit of sowing it liberally. It should 
be sown as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground, and preferably upon a crop of 
wheat. Most farmers prefer sowing clover 
on snow (say after a light fall of two or 
three inches),but it may be sown on the bare 
ground any timein March. The large red 
clover is considered the most valuable and 
preferred for a permanent mixed meadow, 
as it ripens the same time as timothy. The 
medium variety is much used, however, for 
a three years’ rotation for wheat—sowing 
six to ten quarts of clover seed per acre to 
four quarts of timothy. But as it is diffi- 
cult to insure the seeding of timothy in the 
spring, especially if May proves dry, many 
prefer tosow it with wheat in the fall. 

Woop-LoT WorRK should be completed 
early this month, in order to be ready for 
field labor whenever the soil is in proper 
condition for tilling. Those who have wood 
lots upon which they depend for fuel, and 
have not yet secured an ample supply of 
firewood, should attend to the matter with- 
out delay, and thereby not only provide a 
necessity but assure peace and comfort in 
the family. And if there is snow enough 
for sledding there is still time for those who 
have been delayed in their operations to 
haul timber for building, rails for fencing, 
and sticks and poles for the various pur- 
poses mentioned last month. 

MAPLE SUGAR MAKING is also a branch of 
wood-lot work, and a very essential one in 
many sections of the country, which calls 
for timely and careful attention. Those 
who have good maple orchards, and the 
necessary apparatus for making syrup and 
sugar, should utilize them to the best ad- 
vantage during the sap flowing season. 
There is money in the business for those 
who exercise care and skill in all the pro- 
cesses of manufacture, and the aim should 
be to produce the purest and best article 
possible, whether designed for market or 
bome consumption. How to do this our 


sugar-making readers are already so well 
advised that weneed not particularize or 
offer any instreagtions to thcse who will 
succeed if they ast upon their knowledge. 

THE IcE Crop is yet solid and barvesta- 
ble in many localities throughout the 
Northern States, and hence procrastinating 
or delayed farmers within easy reach of a 
lake, pond, river or stream of pure water 
can still gather a supply of what is neces- 
sary to many (notably dairymen), and will 
prove a blessing to all during the summer 
solstice. A commodity so valuable, and 
yet so cheaply obtained—costing only the 
labor of cutting, hauling and storing— 
should not be neglected by any progressive 
who believes iv providing family comforts 
and conveniences. 

A Goop KITCHEN GARDEN should be re- 
garded as indispensable by every farmer in 
the land who looks to the bea!th and com- 
fort of bis family, and now is the time to 
arrange therefor. Albeit little can be done 
in the open air forsome weeks to come, 
plants may be started in hot hes, or in 
window or kitchen boxes, as heretofore de- 
scribed in THE INDEPENDENT, and other 
provision made to forward garden work 
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as seon az the sei] and temoerature will 
permit, As we heve hetore adv «ed, 
everv rnralet (and all vi'legers and sub 
urhan residents who heve snace eronvh) 
ouzht to ratse plenty of vegetebs ard 
small frnits—zuch as radishes, lettnee, 
pees, hears, beets, erjiers fmatces, cur 
revts, strawhorries, ete Tnere is ro danger 
of or wing too manv choice vegetables or 
small trnitse; forif ench «holesome products 
are not consumed at home, thevean neyqslls 
be disoased of to sdvanteve. Therefo + we 
advise evervhody whe has tard enongh for 
the purnose te at orce arrange to have a 
good garden thisseason. The ground wi'l 
senn bein prover condition for plowing and 
fertilizing, and he‘ore the close ct the 
Ironth maiy vegetuhles may he safely 
plented in most I-catities. Bence it is in 
order to make every prenaratiwn to re 
reedyv to oreceed at the earliest 1 racticahle 
momer t—i Indirg the vetting in advance 
of the hest s ed obtainable of the mo-t 
approve? var'eties 

A word abour m’rket gardening. Farmers 
Joz**ed neara cits or oonnions vy Tage mey 
meke the bi ies profi able. nut it will 
require careful and juries ious manegerent, 
The vetter wav is to ‘m ke haste slowly” 
for a vear or ten and i: crease the urea 
plan‘ed after acquiring skill and exuerionce 
ia berh evltivaing and marketing the 
crens ne-daneed 

FARM IMPROVEMENTS, both ‘emnorary and 
permanert, shon'd be arrarged for this 
month—ench as the ecnstruecti n ard re- 
pririrg of bu'leings and ferces, the plan-’- 
ing %f oreherdaardad viretards thedrainage 
of swemps and «wales, ard other items cal- 
culated to render the farws*ead mre nte- 
worthy ard vilvable Whatever is t> he 
dare let it be thoreueh and complete, 
Baild fer durahilitv, aud doother thir ge j 
the best manrer, ‘Shean John.” «ork dor’r 
par on the form orel-+ where If son have 
fonces Jet them te gord ores. and substi- 
tute gates for warping, timr-corsuni' ge 
ard temper trvirng tare wherever it +s ex 
pedient  Donetoineg in a hap hezird, slip 
shed manner if vou wisn to maker gress 
and secure a competency. D-nbtless ron 
can mate mary changes which wl! tend 
to imorcvement in bth culture ard man- 
agement on revierirg the mist»kes ane 
failnres cf the past. avd it will he well to 
eonsult that instrective but ex e' sive 
monitor Ex erie: ce, b-fere enverttg oon 
the serine ecamperivn Bur whatever you 
m yd‘ths monvtbio fivaring fer the tu- 
ture, prav dont * forget torememher tha 
ruch may be leerned bv attending the 
me-tinvs of farver-’ clnb: and in titutes 
wherest ur«l topics are discussed hy wer 
theroughle versed ip rook tne p actice ard 
science of the great art of avr'cnlrure. 
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Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


Matas! 


“Once Tried, Always teci.”? 


t Ask yore Grocer for it, takenoother. | + 
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All who desire good cooking in their houses 
shouid use 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF, 

A slight addition gives great strength 
and flavor to soups, Sauces and Made 
Dishes. 

One pound is equa! to forty pounds of lean 
beef, of the value of about $7.50. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of J. ver Lie- 
big’s signature in blue ink across the label. 


New GRAPES 


Moore’s Diamord. Potter's ¥arly. V -yver, 
Eaten, Winchell, Jewel, U'ster. Prolific Ex- 
tre Evry and tx ra Goor Price, by mil, 


¥5 cents each: the7 /r @2.% . Al the Le ding 
Kir as of Grepes at the lowe-t rates in America, we 
beheve. Sen.. fur pricc- ist with over IMtestimonials, 


J. ELLE I sum, “°° Un, — 

Fruit Trees, 
Grape Vines, 

and Small Fruits. 


Ornamental Treas. 
SHRUBS ANDVINES, 


ROSES. 


VARIETIFS GUARANTEED TRUE. 








Special Rates to Large Planters. 


For spec‘al retes send “fall list of numbers and 
varieties war tea 

We cav employ a few more good Salesmen 
on salary. 


The C. L. Van Dusen Pursery Co., 


BOX B. GENEVA, N. Y¥. 


















Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 25 
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For Boi's, Pimples 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilia 


Has Cured Others 


Buy your Seeds of 


“The Old Reliable Seed Store.” 


Established in 1843. 


New and Fresh Stock. 
All old Seeds burned, 
Novelties and choice tested Seeds. 
Catalogues free. 


The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 
Successors to 
The Higganum Mfg. Co. 
R. H. Allen & Co., 
P. O. Box 3454, New York City. 


carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 
eczema, and all other 
blood diseases, 

take 


it will 

relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
debility, and that 
tired fesling. 





CRATEFUL—OOMFORTING. 


will cure you. 





EPPS'S COCOA. 












1000 


VARIETIES of 


SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, &c. 
Send stamp for "tall Descriptive Catalogues, Illus- 





Sven BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowiedge of the natural laws 
vw hich covern the operations of oigestion *nd nutri- 

tien, aco bv 1c ful applicat on of the fine proper- 
ties of weil-selected Cocoa. Mr. Epps has provided 
eur breaktust tab es with a delica’ely fis vored Lever. 
sge “bich may save us manv heavy coctors’ bills. It 
is vy the judicious nse of such articles of ciet tnats 


TREES! 


BOTH FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 





trated ‘ddress .sS. 4 a may be aveuueny poy tA 
ns epough oO resist every tendenc v 4 
Commercial Nurseries. ROCHESTER,.N.Y. of suotle maladies are floaty g ar und us ready toat- 


tack wherever there isa weak pot. We may es- 
cape manv 4 fatal shaft by keepme ourselves well 
fo ti"ed with pure biood and a preperly ni wrished 
trame *“—Ciril Servier Gazette 

wate simpls with bo! ine water or milk. sues only 
in b4'f-pornd tins, by Grecers, labelled rhu 
JAMES EPPS & © oO. Hamqepathio Chem- 

ists. London, England, 


WENKELY & cOMPANY 
NEST TROY. WY. BEILS. 


¥o-¢ narehes, S ‘hols, etc., »}s0 Chimes 
and Pits. ¥ r more tuan; ale icertury 
noted for superior ity over a'l others. 











Sold or sent by mail 
SOc. Er. Warren, Pa 












WHY ARE SOME PEOPLE ALWA YS LA TE ?—They m never look ahead nor think. People 
have been known to wait till planting season, run to the grocery for their seeds, and then repent over it for 12 
months, rather than stov and think what they will want for the garden. If it is Flower or Veget: able Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, or anvthing in this line, MAKE NO MISTAKE 1's year, but send ro cents for Vicx’s FLorat Guipe, 
deduct the : > cenis from n first order. it cnats nothing This pionee r catalogue contains 3 colored pletes. g200 in cash 
premiums tot? ' re ff the State I fis harce fer all. 
Made in dif i» elore tag Ves JAWES VICK. SERUNMAN, Gusher. N.Y. 


DECIDUOUS and 
EVERGREEN, 


ORNAMENTAL} 


TREES‘; 





to 5, ) Including the 

$3 Fruit&NutBearing |r nian 

3S HEDGING, FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES. 

Se GRAPES, SMALL RUI ITS in variety, ASPARAGUS, eto. 
Tilustrated ers Guide, ‘ 


The Wi. F aaa ca COMPANY, Morrisville, Bucks County, "Penna, 
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‘Bulbs for Summer Flowers. ‘TupenOUS AONE) 


M cent plints for Summer beading, ang, 

the ':eranium in quantity of bloom and es. ex: 
of color and form and texture of the Sones 
colors mixed, 20c. each, 2 per doz, post pd. 8 
irate color3,— Bronze. Yellow, Crim 
White, and Yellow, 2 


le, in sep- 
” puange Sear let, Pink, Rose, ‘Searlet, 
An 0 per doz. post pai Double 
: ¥ ‘26 ch, S4. BO per doz. post pd, 
Our duc. BULB C OLLEC TON N “eill ‘be sent free by mail and 
Contains} Hardy Day Blooming Moon Flower; 3 Beautiful Tigridias 
—1 Red, 1 White, 1 Yellow, wili produ ce a mass of beautitul b.oom all ‘ 
summer ; 2 Amaryllis Atamasco. These “Fairy Lilies” are gems of rare (—_——_____ 
b beauiy; 3 Keautiful Gladiolus, | light, yellow 1 red; ‘arf Double Pearl Tuberoses—In all, 
li Beautiful Flowering Rulbs for 5) cts, by mail ew * * For =1.00 we will include) 
with the above 2 Rare Biackberry Lilies, flowers a rich. golden spotted crimson and followed by!) 
rries resembling a blackberry; 1 Montbretia Crocosmetiora, flower pu 10 inches long, re-| 
sembling a miniature gladiolus; | Hyscinthus Candicans perfectly hardy pure white pendulous) 
flowers; 2 M — _ fragrant white star-shaped flowers with yellow centers; 6 O 
white kk. all, ul Flowering Kyths, sent post port paid for & 1.00. | 
‘ 5 x Low "ES Ss TiOx. For Z5e. we will mail 1 packet each of! 
*2 ‘the following beautiful. flow New Fupress Candytufi, a grand new variety. Nei! 
Shirley Porpies, marvelously = oma re beantiful flowers, Mammoth Flower ng Pansy, a choice} 
strain of these favorites Cuili-psis a perfe t wave of gold, Hyacinth Flowered Larkepur, an exqui- 
Bite blue flower. ?etunia, a choice strain of this popular annual. Finest Double Ten Weeks Stocks, 
papers flowering Double Siceet William, everybody likes them. S:reet Miguenste and our cele- 
rated Wild Flawer Garden, a valuable mixture Full of beautiful surprises. all, 10 mransice 
or 25c. The 50c. Bulb Collection and the Flower Col retion ‘for G5c., = “> 
1.00 Balb Collection and the Flower Collection for %1.15, all prepaid b; 
Our Neautifal Seed Catalogue will be sent free with all orders. 
JOHNSON & STOKES, 7"? Whasdciphine Pa. ee 


wT Philadelphia, Pa. 



















































Want A NAME 





OPO FPO OO rr" 





ae T0 MATO 


The Wo.“400’' is the largestand 


heaviest Tomato known. 
NO WILL p 4 


$ 250% 


teas, | Color, 
POR \\ 


A & suitable name is Suggested 
we shall cull this Bo- 


crim- 
son. 


The 
cut a 
shows vesere 


fruit one ston Tematois 


third natural size. | WE WILL PAY $250.00 IN CASH [_meatiy 2 Te each, 
suerested 


Fez the best mame fer this New Temato. 


The 


Purchasers entitled to send i for each and every packet they buy. Zhe 
a are en’ » send ina name for eac e P yt 


names can be seat in any time before October Ist, 1891, and’will be 
Gisinterested committee of three, who shall awari ri the prizé. ‘Pall direc 
entering the names for competition given on every packet of seed: 
Price of New Tomato No. “400,” 25 cts. per packet, free by mail. 
th sider Ora eee we will also send free our magnificent New Catae 
lowue of “EVER G@ FOR THE “GARDEN” for 1891, (the value alone 
of which is 26 ets.}. on condition that yon will state where you saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON®Cos si ivone 
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STOVE Pol LISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor 
Aes Durability and Stanpdibes. Unequctinn. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


A Mehogany Finish. 
FERINI TE Can be applied by any one. 
Two coats on common 
wood produce a beautiful finish: more attractive 
than natural woods. Durable, economical. Send 
for circular acd sample of wood finished with 


F-rinire to “EELEY SROTHERS, 52 Burling 
Slip, New York. 








FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZ1, ACUTE. AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading t CONSUMPTION, 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, infla - ed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggists. 
PRICE 25c., 50c , $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOCB 








Une Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.0¢ 
Six Mouths, $1.50/| Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $3.00! Five Years,$!0.00 
in Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 

POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Oniversal Postage Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks. Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
aninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THR 
INDEPENDENT. capable of holding 26 num 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES 
apon application. Address 

THE tNDEPENDENT, 


7h? Rroad way, New Vork City 


THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited nawoer of copies of “THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARP&NTER during his six montis resi- 
dence ut the White House while vainting the cele- 
brated victure of “ The First Resding of the Eman- 
vipation Proclamation.” The book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the home life of Abraaam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
asseguel and key to Mr. Carpenter's great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches oj the different persuns rep- 
resented in that picture: an account of the victure it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for “ THE 
INNER LIVE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
wil) Curaish it post-paid at 3@c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—“ THE PICTURF AND THE MEN”—ta 
retailed at 5@c, We will furnish it vost-paid at 
35*. Early orders arereanested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Two Years, $5.00 
Three Vears $7.00 


made known 








251 Broadway, New York City, 








48 (868) 


THE INDE: ENDENT. 











——___—__— 











The Best Things 
In Cookery 


Are always made with the Rovat Bax- 
ING Powper. It imparts that peculiar 
lightness, sweetness and flavor noticed 
in the finest rolls, biscuit, cake, etc., 
and which the most expert pastry cooks 
declare is unobtainable by the use of 
any other raising agent. 

The Royat Baxinc Pownrr, besides 
rendering the food more palatable and 
wholesome, is, because of its higher 
leavening power, the most economical. 

The Roya: makes more and better 





















food than any other baking powder 


because it is the purest. 


ESTERBROOK S28: = 








Madame Porter’s Church, 
Lodge, 
COUGH BA LSAM | iy 
PLEASANT, Pews and 
eee EP PEOTUAL. Gyere Gaston 
SUCCESSFULLY used f s. c. SMAul 


MORE than FIFTY YEARS 


TRY IT. 


STEINWAY 


&CO.. 
Boston,Mass: 


EXERCISE AT HOME. 
The Standard Chest- Weight, 


FoR BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 
ENTARY PEOPLE. 


Used in all Gymnasiums. 








Cor- 
e 





chest. ce, to $10. and 

DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. some in a) dv m- 
Grand Gold Medal of International ee kh eel aes hee. 
inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold Addrom NARRAGANSETT by ay 





Medal by the Society of Arts for 
Best Pian ianos and several meritorious 
pty useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York, 
A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 


gg pu sue : 


FA RGO’S $2.50 
LADIES’ BOOT< 
Cannot be equalled for 
coreene. 8 fit and — 


J thera. r oe 





sent to each inquirer. 
C:H. FARGO & CO. 
Chicage, Ill. 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
c 











ranch W: 
87 J m9 St., New ‘un and 
19% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Garden 
agines, Pump in and 
Iron Curbs, Yard 
ea you want. Greatest roeee, Street Washers, 
to get orders for our cele. 





wder. ot full 


- 





wacked canteens x- 


ri nd Baking Fo 
ie} address. AMERICA 
M1 and &% Verev St.. New York P.O Box 


DIAMOND HAMS. 


8. DAVIS, J r., Cincinnati. 








and Centennial Ex 


Gece 












FIFTIETH YEAR. 

The Centennial Commission in 1876 reported an 
award to these Hams. ‘First, the excellent flavor 
of the meat.” “Second, its good kee ping geeiicy. 
demonstrated by the perfect freshness o 
cured in 1873” Sold by Provision Dealers and Lead- 
ing Grecers. 









B.RE.LSHAW, 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


> 
rs 
a8 
es. 

1780 





WOUD TYPE 
anc 
PRINTING PRESSES ASD MATERIALS, 


s Cc Cabinets, log Racks 
‘worn i. posing tables, Chases. ules, 1 Todds, etc. 











The Past. 


The Thurber writing r ’ 
machine, patented in , 
1843. The 
may be seen at the 
office of 
Messrs. Wyckoft, Sea- 


mans & Benedict. 


original § 


Boston 


The Present. 


The 
Remington 
Standaid 


Ty pewriter. 


The Future. 


1950 will be like. 


TON STANDARD. 








To our friends who have not already received it, we are ready to 
mail our NEW CATALOGUE of 


High Class Seeds 
FOR 1891 


Containing all the Novelties of the Season, both in Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
JS M.THORBURN & Co.,15 JOHNS? NEWYORK. 






March 5, 1891. 








The Past, Present and Future of 
Writing Machines. 








We can give no cut, for we do not know what the leading typewriter of 
But, as we spend thousands of dollar every year upon 
experiments, and acquire control of every invention affecting writing ma- 
chines that we deem of value, it may be assumed that in the future, as well 


as in the past, the leading TYPEWRITER will be the REMING- 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


_827 Broadway, New York. 














THO. C. KNAUFF C0. 


Church Organs, 


THE GLDEST GRGAN MANUFACTORY IN THE 
COUNTRY, THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Office and Warereooms: 


238-244 DEAN ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nos. 


Works—Newark, Delaware. 


NEW YORK OFFIOE—LINCOLN BUILDING 
UNION SQUARE. 





“MUSICAL QUALITY OF TONE. 
WORKMANSHIP UNSURPASSED.” 


“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 


FROM $40 TO $10! 
Prices Lower than the Lowest ou 














Half 
S*TICAGO SCALE CO.. Chicago, Lil 
wv. L. Down's wagers yor mr 








et oo wareet. New York. 

















B inparawpewr Panes, 41 ro 43 Go.P Sraspr WEAR FULTON Srasp?, 





CALIFORNIA 


| 
And all Pacific Coast and Puget 





Sound points are reached quickly and 
comfortably by the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line, over 
which Through Vestibuled "rains are 
run from Chicago to Portland, Ore., 
without change, carrying 7 hrough Pull- 
man Drawing-Room Sleepers from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco without change 
many hours quicker than by any other 
line. New Pullman and Wagner Sleep- 
ing Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
superb Dining Cars and Colonist £ leep- 
ing Cars, are features of the equipment 
afforded travelers via the Chicago & 
North-Western, Union & Southern Pa- 
cific Railways. 


Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets 
and full information, or address 


W. A. THRALL, 
Gen’1]Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago& North-WesternR’y 


CHICaGO, ILL 





SUPERIOR 


QUALITY 


ae 


“iOS 


wen me) 
NEV STN 








